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CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN'S COLOR 
AND FORM PREFERENCES* 1 


Office of Psychological Research, Gallaudet College 


Rosstyn GAINES SUCHMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Color and form preference shows a developmental sequence from color 
to form among American (1, 15), French (5), and German children (10). 
In these studies the transition from color to form preference was viewed as 
a correlate of cognitive growth. However, the children were products of edu- 
cational systems where attention to the form dimension is mandatory and 
rewarded ; conversely, attention to the color dimension is usually irrelevant to 
the learning task and not reinforced. 

The present study investigated the color vs. form preference of Moslem 
Hausa children in Zaria, Nigeria, West Africa. In the common Koranic 
educational milieu of Zaria, reading, writing, and arithmetic skills are not 
emphasized. The major task of the child, who does not speak Arabic, is to 
memorize the shape and sound of, but not the meaning of, the Arabic symbol 
from the Koran. The purpose of this investigation is to determine if the age 
relationship between color and form preference typical of Euro-American so- 
cieties is also found in a non-Euro-American population undergoing different 
educational experiences. A secondary question is whether the stable, or uni- 
dimensional, aspects of preferred and nonpreferred stimulus selection found 
among American children (15) is characteristic of Hausa children in Zaria, 


Nigeria 
B. PROCEDURE 


1. Method 


All Ss were given three color vs. form choice tests. The tests are nonverbal 
Measures using abstract forms. Test order was varied by random assignment 
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of the three tests to each S. Instructions were given in the native language by 
an interpreter. All Ss were tested at the Koranic schools. 


2. Tests 


The color-form preference test is based on Doehring's test (6). The test 
consists of eight practice and 20 test cards. Each card contains three stimulus 
figures, each of which can vary in color, form, and size values. The values in 
color are red and blue, in form are circle and rectangle, in size are small and 
large. The 8 was asked to “point to the one not the same," and his response 
was scored according to the dimension of likeness of the remaining two figures. 
No verbal or token reinforcement was given after the practice series. 

The eight practice cards serve to train Ss to select the negative stimulus. No 
single dimension was reinforced during practice, since the negative stimulus 
varied in color, form, and size from the remaining pair of like stimuli. For 
example, a practice card could contain one small red square and two large 
blue circles. The red square is the only correct response. This choice does not 
reinforce any one dimension, since color, size, and form are paired in the 
two remaining figures. 

The preference test cards were of two types shown in Figure 1. There are 
eight cards comparing three stimulus dimensions and 12 cards comparing two 
dimensions where one dimension was held constant. In the example shown in 
Figure 1B, the form dimension is held constant, since all figures are rectangles 
and selection can be made only between the color and size values. 

The color-form field test is based on the test used by Colby and Robertson 
(4). "The present test consists of four demonstration, or "field," and 32 re- 
sponse cards. The field cards each contain eight stimulus figures arranged 
in two columns and four rows. The placing of the figures is randomly assigned 
except that no form or color is successive in rows and columns. Combinations 
of four colors and four forms are random within the rule that no form or 
color appears on the field card more than twice. The forms are circle, square, 
diamond, and triangle. Within each form subset, there are two orange, two 
red, two green, and two blue figures. There are eight response cards per field 
card. Each response card contains a single stimulus figure that matches the 
field card stimulus figure in either the color or the form dimension. For ex- 
ample, a response card containing a green triangle can be matched on the field 
card to a blue or red triangle or to a green diamond or a green square, Other 
than during the practice period, $ is not able to match the two dimensions on 
any single card. Each $ was asked to “point to the one most like the card 
in your hand.” The order of field and response cards was randomized for 
each S. 
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The Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color-Form Block (WGS) Test (7) con- 
sists of 12 planometric chips. There are four circles, four triangles, and four 
squares. Within each form subset, there is one red, one yellow, one green, and 


FIGURE 1 
EXAMPLES OF Согок-Еокм PREFERENCE TEST CARDS 


"i i f color-form preference where color, form, and size vary. 
н ped d (u) and (v) are the same shape, and (u) 


It n me color, А сен 
DR паа (шу эке ше Figuré 1B: Test card where one dimension is excluded 


and (w) are the same size. 
from selection, Items (x) and (z) are the same color; (y) and (z) are the same 
size; no form choice is present. 


one blue chip. The chips were randomly tumbled, and $ was asked to “put the 


ones the same together.” 
3. Subjects 
One hundred and twenty Ss ranging in age from 3 through 15 years were 


tested. The Ss were divided into four age groups: 3.0 through 5.6, 5.7 through 
8.6, 8.7 through 11.6, and 11.7 through 15.6 years. There were 30 Ss in each 


group. Each group contained 15 boys and 15 girls. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Color-Form Preference Test 


The choices were analyzed for age trend and individual preference sta- 
bility. The age-trend analysis consisted of summing choices for each dimension 
within each of the four age groups. Table 1 gives the proportion of form and 
color choices as a function of age. It is clear that age is not a variable in pref- 
erence among these Ss. There is no trend toward form preference. Only 
three of 119 Ss? preferred form on this test and their ages were 6, 12, and 
12 years, respectively. 

In the individual difference analysis, an S’s choices for cach dimension on 
the 12 color-form cards were tabulated and an $ was considered unidimen- 
sional in preference if one dimension was chosen at least twice as often as 
another. This 2:1 criterion was met by 111 of 119, or 93 per cent, of those 
tested. Table 1 also summarizes the proportion of Ss, at each age interval, who 

TABLE 1 


CHOICES AND INDIVIDUAL PREFERENCES FOR FORM OR COLOR 
ON THE Согок-Еокм PREFERENCE TEST 


Proportion of 


Number of Group choices Individual preferences 
subjects Form Color Form Color Neither 
30 AS 85 .00 87 13 
30 10 .90 .03 .90 07 
29 07 92 .00 96 04 
30 as .85 .07 .90 .03 
"Total Ss 119 


were classified as preferring form, color, or neither (mixed dimensional 
choices). Again, most Ss have a unidimensional preference, preferring either 
color or form. 

The data were then analyzed in terms of choices among nonpreferred stim- 
ulus dimensions. It will be recalled that each $ must make four choices be- 
tween two nonpreferred stimulus dimensions. That is, 8s who prefer color 
make four choices where color is constant and form and size vary in value; 
conversely, Ss who prefer form make four choices where form is constant 
and color and size vary in value. The nonpreferred scores of the three form 
Ss could not be analyzed because of sample size. The nonpreferred scores of 


the 108 color Ss showed that the form values were chosen significantly more 
often than the size values (binomial test (13), р < .001). 


? Data were available only for two color-form tests for one S. 
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2. Color-Form Field Test 


'The choices between color and form were again analyzed for age trend 
and individual preference. The results parallel those of the color-form pref- 
erence test. There was no age trend toward form preference. Among 118 Ss 
tested, 90 Ss, or 77 per cent, preferred color. T'wo Ss, aged 4 and 8 respec- 
tively, made more than eight errors and their test results are not included. 


3. IF GS Color-Form Block Test 


'The first sort was usually for either color or form and was scored as the 
preferred choice. Some of the younger Ss sorted differentially, and either color 
or form preference was attributed if eight or more blocks were sorted for one 
dimension. The results again show a monolithic color preference with 109 
Ss sorting for color, 10 Ss sorting for form, and one $ sorting for both color 
and form. 

In conclusion, of the 357 color-form tests given to 120 Ss, only 24 scores 
showed a form preference. All age levels, from 3.0 to 15.6 years, were repre- 
sented in these form scores. There was no single § who selected form on all 
three tests. There were seven Ss who preferred form on two of the three tests. 
Therefore, more than half of the form-dominant test results can be accounted 
for by seven Ss, and 103 of 120 Ss never met the criterion for a unidimensional 
form preference on any of the three color-form tests. 


D. Discussion 


The large difference in perceptual selection between this African group and 
Euro-American groups obviates the usual statistical techniques. These African 
children clearly choose color in preference to form into adolescence; Euro- 
American children clearly cease choosing color and select form from kinder- 
garten age into adulthood. The finding of a dichotomous perceptual choice 


between these cultures has relevance to issues of developmental theory, of 


factors influencing perceptual selection, and of the possible behavioral sig- 


nificance of this difference. Ар 
First, in terms of developmental theory, it is clear that the concept of a 


universal maturational process in perceptual color-form preference must be 


modified, if not abandoned. Maturation, or growing up in a normal environ- 
ment, is not sufficient to generate the change from color to form preference. 
The concept of normal either must include the society of Zaria, Nigeria, or 
force the absurd stance that the Euro-American culture is the standard for 


normal development. 
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The second issue concerns the possible factors that produce differences in 
perceptual responses. Research studies indicate four possible directions of 
inquiry. First, the most frequent explanation offered for the transition from 
color to form preference is that form preference is a correlate of cognitive 
growth (1, 9, 12). The concepts of the above authors suggest respectively that 
Hausa children in Zaria should have less ability than Euro-American children 
in problem solving of the JQ test type, in verbal mediation, and in impulse 
control. However, even if Hausa children proved less adequate than Euro- 
American children in all these functions on specially developed culture-free 
tests, it would be necessary to demonstrate that the above were important 
variables in cognitive development in this African society before limited pref- 
erence for form can be ascribed to limited cognitive growth. 

This, then, leads to a second explanation offered: namely, that color pref- 
erence can be functional and implicitly rewarding. Deaf American children 
are the only other group described in the literature (6, 14) who prefer color 
at elementary school age. The present author has suggested that deaf children 
receive more adequate information from the color dimension than from the 
form dimension and subsequently become more skilled in color discrimination 
than in form discrimination so that their levels of information and skill serve 
as reinforcers to color preference. It is difficult to imagine a society where 
color data have a more functional role than form data, but only an analysis 
of the Hausa society in terms of functional information sources would resolve 
the issue. 

Third, Carroll and Casagrande (3) suggest that language structure deter- 
mines perceptual preference. They ascribe the form preference of Navajo 
children to the Navajo use of different labels for same objects in different 
tenses. Unlike the other studies, responses to abstract forms were not obtained. 
The question of whether the strong Navajo form preference is stable with 
abstract forms remains for investigation. Nonetheless, the structure of the 
Hausa language could be investigated in terms of the number of specific labels 
for objects versus the number of generic, or vague, terms that are applied to 
different objects. The hypothesis examined would be that the higher the ratio 
of general to specific terminology, the higher the percentage of color choices. 

Fourth, it has been shown that in the American society adults attain form 
concepts faster than color concepts (8), while nursery school children attain 
color concepts faster than form concepts (11). One major intervening variable 
in this society is the educational institution. Consider the requirements of 


learning to read, for example, and it is apparent that it is mandatory to attend 
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to form differences between letters (or words) if one learns to read. The 
Koranic education in Zaria requires that form differences be discriminated in 
terms of producing spoken sounds and written symbols, but comprehension 
is not required. Is it possible that perceptual discrimination skills are used 
only when the skill is a component of some concept or organizer meaningful 
to the individual? 

Last, the possible behavioral significance of color preference remains for 
discussion. It has been shown that it is possible to predict error rate among 
nursery school children when both the type of concept and preference are 
known (16). That is, children who prefer color make more errors in form 
concept attainment than in color concept attainment; conversely, children 
who prefer form make more errors in color concept attainment than in form 
concept attainment. Only indirect evidence is available for older children: 
e.g., elementary school children learn form discriminations better than color 
discriminations (2). There is some support for the concept that perceptual 
preferences are a part of a larger network of responses. Thus, the African 
color Ss, like the nursery and deaf and hearing elementary school color Ss, 
have the same hierarchy of choices among stimulus dimensions, with form 
clearly a second choice and size clearly a third choice. (It should be noted 
that the American form Ss do not have the same hierarchical pattern of 
selection.) The data suggest that color preference is not an isolated bit of be- 
havior, It appears that cross-cultural studies of perceptual preference could, 
first, throw light on thinking processes and, second, lead to better under- 
standing of cultural differences in cognitive processes. 


E. SUMMARY 


'This study investigated whether the age relationship between color and 
form preference typical of Euro-American societies is also found in a non-Euro- 
American population undergoing different educational experiences, Three 
color ws. form preference nonverbal tests were given individually to 120 
children, ages 3 to 15, at the Koranic school in Zaria, Nigeria, West Africa. 
The results were unequivocal. There is no developmental transition from 
color to form preference at any age level. Of 357 color-form test scores avail- 
able for the Ss, 24 scores showed a form preference. All age levels were 
represented in these form scores. No S selected form on all three tests. The 
results are discussed in terms of developmental theory and possible factors 
that produce these dichotomous perceptual choices between Euro-American 


Societies and this African society. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CONTEXT AND OF RATERS’ ATTITUDES 
ON JUDGMENTS OF FAVORABLENESS OF STATEMENTS 
ABOUT A SOCIAL GROUP*: 


New York University 


Hanorp Ервісн, CLAIRE SELLTIZ, AND Stuart W. Соок? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For a number of years after Thurstone introduced the method of equal- 
appearing intervals for the construction of attitude scales (20), it was as- 
sumed that the primary determinant—if not the only determinant—of the 
scale value of an item was the content of the item itself. Thurstone’s assumption 
that scale values obtained from judges’ sortings are independent of the 
judges’ own stands on the issue appeared to be supported by a number of 
early studies (1, 5, 7, 15) reporting high correlations between ratings of 
opinion statements by judges differing markedly in attitude. 

Edwards and Kenney (3), expressing themselves as not convinced by the 
evidence of the studies cited, raised the question of whether or not the same 
results would hold in the case of statements about highly controversial issues 
with respect to which judges are extremely ego involved. However, it was 
not until a study by Hovland and Sherif (8) that Thurstone’s assumption was 
seriously weakened. Hovland and Sherif questioned whether or not Ss with 
extreme positions and intense involvement with the issues being judged 
were adequately represented in the earlier studies. They demonstrated that 
Thurstone’s criterion for removing careless judges eliminated Ss with extreme 
attitudes and strong involvement, and that scale values assigned to some items 


by such $s differ considerably from those assigned by "average" Ss. A number 


of subsequent studies (9, 11, 12, 21, 22) have confirmed Hovland and 
Sherif's finding that the scale values assigned to opinion statements are affected 


by the attitudes of the judges who do the sorting, though there is not com- 


plete agreement as to the direction of such effects. 
Another line of investigation has considered the effects of context on 
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judgments. Such effects had long been observed in psychophysical judgments 
[e.g Fernberger (6), Hunt (10), Needham (14), and Rogers (16)] and 
had also been demonstrated in judgments of verbal stimuli [McGarvey (13)]. 
More recently, a number of researchers have investigated the effects of context 
on scale values assigned to items of the kind used in Thurstone-type scales 
[e.g., Cohen (2), Fehrer (4), Segall (17), and Upshaw (21)]. Almost 
all have found that the scale values of statements are influenced by the context 
of other statements in the set being scaled. Furthermore, the nature of this 
influence is usually such that (a) when extreme items are added to one end 
of the scale, there are shifts in values of other items away from that end; and 
(b) when extreme items are removed from one end, there are shifts in values 
of other items toward that end. 

Several of the studies cited considered the effects of both attitude and con- 
text. Only one, however [Upshaw (21)], studied the interaction between 
these two variables. Comparison of data from two recent studies (18, 23) 
provides another opportunity to examine this interaction. Both of these studies 
focused on the possible usefulness of ratings of favorableness of statements 
as indirect measures of attitude. In both studies, groups of Ss differing in 
attitude toward Negroes rated statements about Negroes in terms of how 
favorable the statements were toward the social position of Negroes. Both the 
procedure and the Ss in the two studies were comparable; the major differ- 
ence was the set of items to be rated. Thirty items, however, were common 
to both sets; and the ratings assigned to these items constitute the focus of 
the present paper. 

In this paper the following questions are considered: (a) Do the scale 
values of attitude statements change as a result of changes in item context? 
(b) Are the changes the same for favorable and unfavorable statements? (с) 
Are the changes the same for Ss with different attitudes? (4) Is there an inter- 
action between raters’ attitudes and item context? (e) Do changes in context 
affect the usefulness of items as indirect measures of attitude? 


B. METHOD 


Median scale values assigned by five different attitude groups for 30 state- 
ments having to do with the social position of Negroes were compared to 
values for the same items in a different item context assigned by five com- 
parable groups one year later. 


1. Subjects 


Ss were American college students who were members of organizations 
or participants in activities that can be considered to constitute criterion groups: 
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that is, they belonged to groups such that it seems reasonable to assume that 
most members hold specified attitudes about race relations. Only those groups 
of 8s that were comparable in the two studies have been included in the present 
analysis, The kinds of Ss and the numbers in each of the studies are listed 
in Table 1. In the table, “1962” refers to the Zavalloni-Cook study (23), 


and “1963” to the Selltiz-Edrich-Cook study (18). 


2. Materials and Procedure 


Zavalloni and Cook used the 114 items developed by Hinckley (7) in 
constructing his scale of attitude toward the social position of the Negro. 
These items were the same as those used by Hovland and Sherif (8) and 


TABLE 1 
ATTITUDE CHARACTERISTICS AND SIZE ОЕ SUBJECT GROUPS 


Number of 
subjects 

Group Attitude characteristics 1962 1963 

І, Ss assumed to have strongly equalitarian views оп 
race relations and to be very involved in the issue. 
Negro students active in organizations working 
for integration or taking courses in intergroup 
relations. 

II. Ss assumed to have strongly equalitarian attitudes 
and to be actively concerned with race relations. 
White students active in the same organizations 
as Group I. 

II. Ss assumed to have equalitarian attitudes but not 
to be actively involved. It was assumed that stu- 
dents taking elective courses in intergroup rela- 
tions fit this description because they voluntarily 
expose themselves to minority-group information 
that is typically presented with an equalitarian 
view, but they are not participating actively in 
efforts to change race relations. 

ed to have anti-Negro attitudes but not 

ncerned with questions of race 

relations. An earlier study in this program of re- 
search (Selltiz and Cook, unpublished) had found 

a higher proportion of moderately or extremely 

anti-Negro Ss in right-wing political organizations 

than in other student groups; thus, $s for Group 

IV were recruited from such organizations. 79 


v. Ss assumed to be anti-Negro and to be actively 
concerned with race relations. Members of fra- 
ternities known to have led a campaign against 


the admission of Negro students to a border state 
40 23 


university. 
"Total 376 314 


45 32 


69 102 


143 94 


IV. Ss assum 
to be actively co 


63 
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Upshaw (21). The instructions for sorting the cards were essentially those 
described by "Thurstone and Chave (20), including the designation of Cate- 
gory 6 as a neutral position. 

Selltiz, Edrich, and Cook (18) used 106 items concerning the social position 
of Negroes. The instructions for sorting statements were similar to those in 
the Zavalloni and Cook study, the only real difference being that Category 6 
was not specifically designated as a neutral point. Thirty of the 106 items 
were from Hinckley's set; the remaining 76 were new. The purposes of this 
item revision were (a) to develop a set of items distributed more evenly 
along the favorable-unfavorable continuum than was Hinckley's pool of items, 
which has a high proportion of items that—by current views—are extremely 
unfavorable; and (5) to construct items maximally sensitive to influence by 
raters’ attitudes, in order to increase the usefulness of the rating technique as 
an indirect measure of attitude. 

Selection of the items to be retained in the study by Selltiz е? al. was based on 
data from Upshaw’s and Zavalloni and Cook’s studies. The primary cri- 
terion for keeping items was that the scale values assigned by different groups 
of Ss in those studies showed a consistent relation to Ss’ attitudes. Eighteen 
unfavorable items met this criterion and were retained. An example of these 
items is: “Тһе Negro should have freedom but never be treated on an equal 
basis with the white man." For 14 of the items, the ratings by the five groups 
of Ss in the Zavalloni-Cook study showed a regular order, with Group I 
giving the lowest (most-unfavorable) rating, Group II giving the next lowest, 
and so on. The other four items of this type that were kept showed only 
minor variations from this order. All of these items were rated lower (more 
unfavorable) by favorable Ss than by unfavorable Ss in Upshaw's study. 

None of the favorable Hinckley items showed a completely regular pattern 
of ratings by Groups I to V in the Zavalloni-Cook study; however, eight 
items that showed a relatively consistent pattern of ratings by different groups 
were kept. For all of these items, the general relation of assigned scale values 
to judges’ attitudes, in both the Zavalloni-Cook and Upshaw studies, was 
opposite to that for the negative items: i.e. the favorable items were, in 
general, rated as more favorable by the less prejudiced groups of Ss. An ex- 
ample of these items is: “Give the Negro a high position in society and he 
will show himself equal to it." 

In addition, four extremely unfavorable items were kept: for example, 
“The full-blooded Negro is far beneath the notice of the most degraded white 
man." Items of this type did not discriminate among Ss with different attitudes 
in either the Upshaw or Zavalloni-Cook studies because 


all groups saw them 
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as extremely unfavorable; the four that were retained were given median 
scale values of less than 2.00 (on a scale from 1 to 11) by all groups in 
both studies. "They were kept in order to provide some statements that almost 
all Ss would see as belonging in the most-unfavorable category and that could 
serve as a common reference point for the unfavorable end of the scale. For 
this reason, they were placed near the beginning of the set of cards to be 
rated in the second study. To serve a corresponding function at the favorable 
end of the scale, an attempt was made to provide early in the series four items 
that would be seen as strongly favorable by all groups of Ss. However, none 
of Hinckley's items was seen as unequivocally strongly favorable by all groups 
of Ss in the Upshaw and Zavalloni-Cook studies: that is, none was given a 
median scale value of more than 10.00 by all groups. Of the eight favorable 
items that had been retained on the grounds of relatively consistent differences 
among ratings by Ss with different attitudes, the three most favorable (median 
scale values of more than 9.40 by all groups of $s), plus one newly written 
item that seemed unequivocally favorable, were placed near the beginning of 
the card set to provide a reference point for the favorable end of the scale. 

The construction of the 76 new items for Selltiz, Edrich, and Cook's study 
was guided by data from the Upshaw and Zavalloni-Cook studies. Items similar 
in content to Hinckley's items that discriminated among attitude groups in 
the above studies were written, as were items having a more contemporary con- 
tent than the 1932 Hinckley items.? 

Table 2 shows the distributions of scale values for the total sets of items 
used in the two studies. "Го avoid possible differences in scale values that might 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCALE VALUES IN Two SETS ОЕ ITEMS* 


Number of items 


Scale value Adjectival description 1962 1963 
1.00-2.99 Extremely unfavorable 51 30 
3.00-4.99 Moderately unfavorable 21 18 
5.00-7.00 Intermediate 11 9 
7.01-9.00 Moderately favorable 16 18 
9.01-11.00 Extremely favorable 13 31 

"Total 112% 106 


* The 30 Hinckley items common to both sets are included in the distribution be- 
Cause they are part of the background against which any single Hinckley item is 


judged. А А 
** The 1962 distribution contains only 112 items because Zavalloni and Cook 


eliminated two items from their analysis. 


3 A more detailed description of the 106 items used in the Selltiz, Edrich, and 
Cook study is available in the paper reporting that study. 
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result from unequal numbers of cases in the different attitude groups in the 
two studies, the scale values used in these distributions consist of the means of 
the median scale values assigned by the five attitude groups. 

As can be seen, the set of items used by Zavalloni and Cook is heavily 
weighted at the unfavorable end, whereas the Selltiz eż al. distribution is 
almost completely symmetrical. It is clear, then, that the 30 items common 
to both sets were judged in very different contexts. 


C. ANALysIs AND RESULTS 


The median scale values assigned to each of the 30 items by each of the 
five attitude groups in the two studies were compared, and the differences 
computed. For example, Item 68 in the Selltiz е? al. series (Item 37 in the 
Zavalloni-Cook series), which reads, “The Negro should have freedom but 
never be treated on an equal basis with the white man," was assigned scale 
values of 1.3, 1.6, 2.2, 3.0, and 3.4 by Groups I to V, respectively, in the first 
study; and values of 1.4, 2.0, 2.3, 2.5, and 1.9 by the comparable groups in 
the second study, resulting in shifts of +.1, +.4, +.1, —5, and —1.5. 

Table 3 shows the means and standard deviations of the shifts in scale 


TABLE 3 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SHIFTS IN SCALE VALUES* 

Unfavorable Favorable 

item type item type 
Group Mean SD Mean SD 
I. —.12 42 43 49 
Н. —11 36 —.20 43 
ш. —.33 .53 :01 42 
IV. —.54 41 .51 45 
x. —.90 48 .30 .52 


* Positive shifts indicate higher (more favorable) ratings in the second study; 
negative shifts indicate lower (less favorable) ratings in the second study. 


values assigned by each of the five attitude groups under the two different 
context conditions for unfavorable items and favorable items separately. From 
this table it can be seen (a) that the unfavorable items were generally rated lower 
(more unfavorable) in the second (symmetrical) context than in the earlier 
(predominantly unfavorable) one; (2) that the tendency to see the unfavorable 
items as more unfavorable in the second context than in the first context 
increased with the unfavorableness of the raters' attitudes, except for an in- 
significant reversal between Groups I (Negroes) and II (strongly equalitarian 
whites) ; (c) that the favorable items were generally rated higher (more 
favorable) in the symmetrical context than in the earlier one; but (4) that 
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there was no consistent relation between judges’ attitudes and the extent of 
the shift in the ratings of these items. 

The statistical significance of these differences was examined by a five-by-two 
analysis of variance. The results are presented in Table 4. Both main effects 
(item type and attitude) and the interaction between them are significant. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS ОЕ VARIANCE OF SHIFTS IN SCALE VALUES 
Source of variance df MS F 
Attitude (A) 4 147 5:358 
Item type (I) 1 10.85 39.45* 
AXI 4 1.62 5.89* 
Within groups 140 .275 


* $« .001. 

In view of our interest in the possible use of item ratings as an indirect 
measure of raters' attitudes, the patterns of scale values assigned to each 
item by the five attitude groups in the two studies were compared. To con- 
tribute to the usefulness of the technique as an attitude measure, an item must 
be rated differently by groups of Ss with different attitudes; and when these 
groups are arranged ordinally on a continuum from most to least favorable, 
their ratings should show a regular order. Of the 30 items common to the two 
studies, 14. (all unfavorable) had met this criterion in the first study—being 
rated lowest (most unfavorable) by Group I, next lowest by Group II, and 
so on. Of these 14 items, only eight discriminated in this way among the five 
groups in the second study. Of the 16 that had not met this criterion in the 
first study, three did so in the second. Because we were primarily interested 
in the technique as a measure of attitudes of white Ss toward Negroes, the 
patterns of ratings by the four white groups (II to V) were examined, with 
similar results. Of the 30 items, 18 showed a regular progression in the first 
study—being rated lowest by Group II and highest by Group V. Of these 18, 
only nine showed a similar pattern in the second study; moreover, on each 
of these nine, the difference between the ratings by Groups II and V was 
smaller in the second study than in the first. 

In other words, the usefulness of these items as indicators of raters’ attitudes 
was lessened by the change in the context in which they were presented. In 
almost every case this decrease in discriminatory power was attributable to 
greater downward shift on the part of the more-prejudiced groups (IV and 
V) than on the part of Groups II and III. The item given as an example in 
the first paragraph of the Analysis and Results Section illustrates this pattern: 
Groups IV and V showed downward shifts of —.5 and —1.5, whereas Groups 
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II and ТЇЇ saw the item as slightly Jess unfavorable in the second context (shifts 
of --.4 and 4-.1). This difference in extent of shift was in part a function of the 
ratings in the first study. In that study, even though these items were presented 
in a set that contained a high proportion of unfavorable items, some of which 
were extreme statements of Negro inferiority, they were seen as very unfavor- 
able by the Negro Ss (Group I) and pro-Negro Ss (Groups II and III). For 
example, the 18 items that showed a regular order of scale values by Groups 
II to V in the first study were given values of 1.18 to 3.20 by Group II in 
that study—with only one of the items being rated higher than 3.00, and only 
four higher than 2.00. Thus, even when the more extreme items were removed, 
there was little room for downward shift on the part of the favorable Ss: i.e., 
the 1962 ratings constituted a “floor.” The ratings of these same items in the 
first study by Group V, on the other hand, ranged from 2.33 to 6.04, with 
only five items being rated below 3.00. Thus there was room for these ratings 
to shift downward when the more extremely unfavorable items were removed. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present investigation indicate that when attitude state- 
ments are rated for favorableness, the scale values assigned to them vary as 
a function of the item context in which they are judged. Furthermore, items 
in different regions of the continuum are affected differently by changes in 
context, Ss differing in attitude respond differently to such context changes, 
and these two variables interact. 

The manipulation of the item context in the present study differs from that 
used in most other studies that have considered this question. Most such studies 
[e.g., Fehrer (4), Segall (17), and Upshaw (21)] have cut off all the items 
at one extreme of the distribution or have added items with values more 
extreme than any in the original set, with the result that the total range of 
the items in the set, as well as their distribution, has been affected. In the 
present study, context manipulation took the form of changing the distribution 
of items by decreasing the number of extremely unfavorable items and increas- 
ing the number of extremely favorable ones; but with little or no change in 
the values of the end statements—i.e., although the distribution was changed, 
the total range was changed little if at all. This difference between the present 
and previous studies makes it possible to consider whether or not change in 
the distribution within a given range has effects similar to those of ch 
total range. 

The change in distribution had different effects on ratings of items in dif- 
ferent parts of the scale. The unfavorable items were rated as more unfavorable 


ange in 


-— 
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when judged against a background of items in which the number of un- 
favorable items was decreased and the number of favorable items increased. 
Changes on the favorable items were smaller and less consistent; but, on the 
whole, the favorable items were rated as more favorable in the second distri- 
bution (i.e., in the distribution in which the number of favorable items was 
increased) than in the earlier one. The negative shift on the unfavorable items 
is consistent with the findings of studies in which the item range has been 
truncated. The positive shift on the favorable items, however, is the opposite 
of what would be predicted on the basis of studies in which the total range 
was changed. Typically, such studies have found that ratings tend to shift 
toward the end of the continuum from which items have been removed, away 
from the end to which items have been added. By analogy, one would predict 
that a reduction in unfavorable items and an addition of favorable items would 
result in lowered ratings of the favorable items as well as of the unfavorable 
items. The upward shift of the favorable items may be thought of as “assimi- 
lation” toward the added items, similar to the effect of adding an anchor 
identical with the highest stimulus presented for judgment [Sherif, Taub, 
and Hovland (19) ; Weiss (22) ]. 

Moving from a consideration of the differences between the effects of con- 
text change on ratings of favorable and unfavorable items to that of the 
differences between the effects on ratings by different attitude groups, it was 
observed that Ss with relatively unfavorable attitudes showed a greater shift 
in response to change in context than did strongly favorable Ss. Much of this 
trend could be attributed to the behavior of the attitude groups on the un- 
favorable items. Although all groups of Ss rated these items lower when they 
were presented in the distribution with relatively few extremely unfavorable 
items, this shift was considerably greater for the less favorable Ss; in fact, con- 
sidering only the white Ss (Groups II to V), the amount of downward shift 
on these items increased regularly across the four groups arranged from the most 
to the least favorable. 

The only available basis for prediction about interaction effects between item 
type and raters’ attitudes is Upshaw’s variable-series model (21), which pre- 
dicts that truncation of the item series at one end leads to shifts in ratings 
only on the part of Ss whose own positions are at the opposite end. This pre- 
diction rests on the following assumptions: (а) that ratings are made in rela- 


tion to the end points of the rater's reference scale; (5) that for judges whose 


Own positions are within the item series, the extreme items define the ends of 
the scale; (c) that when the item series is truncated at the end opposite the 
ale; à 


rater's own position, his reference scale is changed, the extreme position at 
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that end of the scale being determined by the most extreme item remaining 
in the series; (4) but that when the item series is truncated at the end cor- 
responding to the rater's own position, his scale is not changed because his 
own position functions as an anchor at that end. Specifically, this model leads 
to the following predictions: 

1. When the most favorable items are removed from the series, favorable 
Ss rate the remaining items essentially the same as when they are presented 
in the total set of items; but unfavorable Ss rate the remaining items as more 
favorable than when they are presented in the total set. 

2. When the most unfavorable items are removed from the series, the 
ratings of the remaining items by unfavorable Ss show little change, while 
those by favorable Ss are less favorable than when the items appear in the 
total set. 

In general, Upshaw's findings confirm these predictions. 

By analogy, in the present case, this model leads to the prediction that, 
with the reduction in the number of extremely unfavorable items, favorable 
Ss show more negative shift in ratings than do Ss with unfavorable attitudes. 
'This prediction was not supported ; in fact, the reverse occurred. Not only did 
unfavorable Ss show greater shifts in ratings in response to the change in 
context; on the unfavorable items they showed more negative shift than did 
the favorable Ss. 

‘There are several possible reasons for this reversal: (a) The effect of 
changing the distribution of items within a given range may differ from that 
of truncating the series by removing all the items at one end, thus reducing 
the range. Strictly speaking, Upshaw’s model, resting as it does on the concept 
of anchors, applies only to the latter case, and thus is not really applicable to 
the present study. (5) Our relatively unfavorable Ss (Groups IV and V) 
did not, on the whole, have extremely unfavorable attitudes. In fact, self- 
report measures in the second (1963) study showed Group IV Ss to be, 
on the whole, moderately favorable (though definitely less favorable than Ss 
in Groups I, II, and III), and Ss in Group V to be only moderately unfavor- 
able. Thus in this respect, too, our conditions fail to conform to Upshaw’s 
model. However, it is difficult to see anything in Upshaw’s hypotheses that 
leads to the prediction that Groups IV and V show greater downward shift on 
unfavorable items than do Groups I, II, and III. If none of the groups has 
own positions at the extreme unfavorable end, Upshaw's model seems to lead 
to the prediction that all groups have the same reference point for the un- 
favorable end of the scale (i.e., the most unfavorable items in the series). (с) 
The third possible reason is the existence of "floor" and “ceiling” effects, The 
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ratings of the unfavorable items by the favorable Ss in the first study were so 
low that there was little room for downward shift. At the other end of the 
continuum, all of the favorable items common to the two sets were rated 
higher by Groups II and III than by Groups IV and V in the first study. 
Thus there was more room for the unfavorable groups to shift downward on 
the unfavorable items and to shift upward on the favorable items. In other 
words, the differential shifts by favorable Ss and unfavorable Ss (accounting 
for the significant interaction) may be an artifact of the original distribution 
of ratings by these groups in the first study. However, the fact that unfavorable 
Ss had more room to move toward the two extremes does not in itself explain 
such movement. 

The finding that context change can decrease the differences between ratings 
of a given item by different attitudinal groups has important implications for 
the use of ratings of statements as an attitude measure. It becomes clear that 
one cannot simply select items from one set and use them in another unless 
the discriminatory power of the items within the context of the second set has 
been checked, Furthermore, it will probably always be necessary to keep some 
items that are not rated differently by Ss with different attitudes, in order 
to retain certain structural characteristics of the distribution that contribute 
to the discriminatory power of items that may be rated differently by different 
groups. For example, it may be necessary to include a number of strongly 
unfavorable items, even though such items do not in themselves contribute to 
the discriminatory power of the technique as a measure of raters’ attitudes, in 
order to provide a background conducive to variation in ratings of moderately 


unfavorable items. 
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PASSIVE DISCRIMINATION: THE NORMAL PERSON* 


School of Social IFelfare, University of California, Los Angeles 


Harry H. L. Kitano 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A common point of view found in both the popular and research literature 
has centered around the relationship between emotional disturbance and dis- 
crimination. The idea that frustration, poor parent-child relationships, and 
extreme deprivation are behind prejudice and discrimination has led to studies 
of Hitler, the Nazis, and other racist groups. These studies support the point 
of view that the unstable and "sick" are the primary conveyors of prejudice 
and discrimination. Research evidence stemming from studies of the authori- 
tarian personality, rigidity, and other personality variables also lends support 
to this type of analysis. It may very well be that those who go out of their 
way to practice segregation or to join known hate groups, such as the Ku 
Klux Klan, are emotionally disturbed and have identifiable personality pat- 
terns; however, it is difficult to ascribe pathology to all who practice acts of 
discrimination, no matter how tempting this approach. 

Perhaps a different kind of conceptualization is needed for handling the 
"passive" discriminator. By passive, the author refers to the person who dis- 
criminates through limiting interaction and "input" from other groups, but 
when queried might express nondiscriminatory attitudes. He might verbalize 
the equalness of all groups, but in the critical area of behavioral interaction 
he would prefer that his friends and friends of his children be of his own 
reference. group. 

'The purpose of this paper is to analyze the discriminatory behavior of a 
"normal group" in terms of their relationship to a cohesive, identifiable sub- 
culture, and the resultant restriction of their outgroup interactions. It is the 
author's belief that the insulation of subgroups in our pluralistic society provides 
a perhaps unwanted, but nevertheless powerful structure that fosters dis- 
criminatory behavior against outgroups. 


'The author is therefore presenting a social psychological perspective on 


discrimination, with an emphasis on the effectiveness of subculture structures 
" 
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as a possible force fostering discrimination through restricting interaction, 
contact, and concern for other groups. Furthermore, from this point of view, 
the more normal personality—that is, the individual more fully integrated 
into the subculture—is hypothesized as the person who discriminates; and, 
conversely, the person less integrated and perhaps more alienated from his 
subculture is hypothesized as the individual with less discrimination. Spe- 
cifically, the major hypotheses for empirical testing are: 

1. 'That groups can be differentiated in terms of the degree of identification 
to a subculture; 

2. 'That groups more identified with their subcultures will show more 
normal personality patterns; and 

3. That those groups more identified with their subcultures and exhibiting 
more normal personality patterns will practice discrimination at a higher level 
than the less identified and less integrated. 

From this social psychological perspective, the author is predicting the 
reverse of what is generally thought to be true—namely, the author hypoth- 
esizes that discrimination is practiced by the "more normal" and integrated ; 
and, conversely, more democratic behavior is practiced by the less integrated 
and "less normal." The author is also suggesting that the pluralistic social 
structures of our society with their various degrees of power are a critical 
factor in the problem of social discrimination. 


B. METHODOLOGY 


The data are drawn from a larger research project by the author.! A com- 
parison was made between a matched group of male, third generation, ado- 
lescent, Japanese American nondelinquents (called Group X) and delinquents 
(called Group Y) on answers to selected interview questions and a personality 
test: the Gough California Psychological Inventory, CPI (5). The groups 
were matched in terms of ethnicity, age, schooling, area of residence, and sex. 
They were both similar in social class background as measured by residence, 
occupation, and income of their parents. A comparison of parental responses 
was also tabulated. 

Discrimination was measured in terms of friendship, dating, and marriage 
preferences. Social interaction on these levels appears to be an important con- 
cern for adolescents, especially since the appearance of many social structures, 
both formal and informal (e.g, gangs, secret societies, fraternities, and 
sororities), is readily apparent at this age. The author recognized that other 


1 The study was supported by NIMH Grant, OM-476. 
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indices of discrimination can also be used, ranging from the broad economic 
to the use of public service facilities. However, attitudinal and behavioral 
change are probably more closely related to intimate areas of social interaction 
(3) ; therefore working side by side, although important, is not as effective 
for intergroup understanding as the voluntary social interaction that takes 
place after the office is closed. 

The degree of ethnic identification and integration was measured through 
responses to group membership and participation in ethnic customs and activ- 
ities. It was assumed that the availability of opportunities for ethnic activities 
was evidence of a subculture structure. 

The data were tabulated through yes-no responses, and levels of significance 
are expressed in terms of p, derived from chi squares and Fischer’s Exact 
Probability Test in cases where the expected cell frequencies fell below five. 


C. RESULTS 


The data in Table 1 show the degree of ethnic identification between the 
samples, Members of Group X were clearly identified with their own group; 
they belonged to groups that were primarily of their own ethnicity, they 
Participated in more activities and customs that were Japanese than were 
of other ethnic origins, and they preferred ethnic cuisine. Sixty per cent 
of Group X belonged to Japanese groups only, as compared to only 16 per 
cent of Group Y; and a chi square of 12.2, significant at the .01 level, was 
computed between the groups. In terms of friends, 100 per cent of Group X, 
as compared to 75 per cent of Group Y, had only Japanese friends. А № of 
-05 utilizing Fischer's Exact ‘Test was computed between the groups. 

Sixty-two per cent of Group X participated in Japanese activities, as 
compared to 32 per cent of Group Y. A chi square of 4.3 is significant at the 
:05 level. Thirty-nine per cent of Group X observed Japanese customs at home, 
as compared to none of Group Y, а difference that is statistically significant. 


TABLE 1 
ATION BETWEEN NONPROBATIONER (GnouP X) AND 


PROBATIONER (GROUP Y) Groups 
Per cent "Yes" responses 
Group X Group Y 


ETHNIC IDENTIFIC. 


Adolescent responses (N—37)  (N—25) ? 
1. Belong to Japanese groups only 190 "d 0 
2. Have Japanese friends primarily 62 32 105 
3. Participation in Japanese activities 39 0 105 
4. Observance of Japanese customs 69 32 .05 
5. Preference for Japanese food 
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Sixty-nine per cent of Group X preferred Japanese food, as compared to 32 
per cent of Group Y. А chi square of 5.4 is significant at the .05 level. 
The data support the hypothesis concerning differences in ethnic identity 
between the groups. . 
Table 2 shows the differences in personality scores on the CPI between 
TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JAPANESE NONPROBATIONERS (GROUP X) AND JAPANESE 


PROBATIONERS (GROUP Y) ON THE CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVENTORY (CPI) 


Group X Group Y 
(N — 30) (N — 30) 
CPI variable Mean SD Mean SD $ 
Poise, Ascendancy, and Self-Assurance 
нанео (Do) 21.3 6.7 21.3 Si 
Capacity for Status (Cs) 15.4 3.4 14.1 3.0 
Sociability (Sy) ion) 21.1 5.8 21.5 4.7 
(Social Participation 
Social Presence (Sp) 33.2 6.4 32.7 9.6. 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) 18.7 44 19.1 3.8 
Sense of Well Being (Wb) 32.8 5.2 30.7 6.0 
Socialization, Maturity, and Responsibility 
Responsibility (Re) 264 44 20.4 6.1 01 
Socialization (Delinquency) (So) 36.6 6.2 28.3 74 01 
Self-Control (Impulsivity) (Sc) 25.1 9.2 22.1 9.9 
"Tolerance (To) 18.8 4.9 15.2 5.0 01 
Good Impression (Gi) 13.4 6.0 12.7 6.0 
Community (Infrequency) (Cm) 24.8 2.7 24.2 31 
Achievement Potential and Intellectual Efficiency 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac) 23.0 34 20.7 5.2 .05 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) 17.4 3.9 14.2 3.6 01 
Intellectual Efficiency (Ie) 34.8 5.1 30.9 6.3 05 
Intellectual and Interest Modes 
Psychological-Mindedness (Py) 8.8 3.3 9.3 2.2 
(Psychological Interest) 
Flexibility (Fx) 107 3.8 80 29 .01 
Femininity (Fe) 16.8 3.0 147 27 01 


Groups X and Y. There were si 


gnificant differences between the groups on the 
following scales: Responsibilit 


y (Re), Socialization (So), Tolerance (To), 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac), Achievement via Independence (Ai), 
Intellectual efficiency (1e), Flexibility (Fx), and Femininity (Fe). 
Group X scores were more normal than Group Y scores in that responses 
were congruent with the norms established for high school adolescents; 
Group Y scores were closer to the norms established for socially deviant 
populations (e.g., California delinquents) than Group X scores. 


Since lower 
mean scores indicate a lesser amount of the characteristic, 


the data support 
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the hypotheses of less personality integration among Group Y adolescents than 
among Group X adolescents. 

The data in Table 3 analyze responses in terms of social discrimination. 
Groups X and Y were asked questions regarding dating girls of various ethnic 
backgrounds. Both Groups X and Y would date other Japanese, other Ori- 


TABLE 3 
SoctaL DISCRIMINATION : DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NONPROBATIONERS (Group X) AND 
Propationers (GROUP Y) AND THEIR PARENTS ON SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Per cent "Yes" responses 


Group X Group Y 
Response (N —37) (М —25) 2 
Adolescent Responses 
Have or would date girls that are: 
1. Japanese 92 100 n.s. 
2. Other Oriental 68 72 n.s. 
3. Caucasian 65 68 n.s. 
4. Mexican 27 68 .01 
5. Negro 8 36 02 
Parental Responses 
Would permit sons to date: 
1. Japanese 97 92 n.s. 
2. Other Oriental 49 72 n.s. 
3. Caucasian 43 76 n.s. 
4. Mexican 5 60 .001 
5. Negro 3 36 01 
Parental Responses 
Would prefer friendship: 
- Majority of Japanese 
i 94 53 .01 
friends for son ЕЯ 33 s 


2. Japanese friends for self 


entals, and Caucasians in approximately equal proportions. However, statis- 
tically significant differences between the groups were found in terms of dating 
Mexican and Negro girls. Here Group Y responded in terms of much less 
discrimination; 68 per cent of Group Y would date Mexican girls as com- 
Pared to only 27 per cent of Group X. A chi square of 8.6 is significant at 
the .01 level. Thirty-six per cent of Group Y would date Negro. girls as 
Compared to only 8 per cent of Group X. A chi square of 5.6 is significant at 
the .02 level. 


The parents of both groups 
action, Even though the nonprob 


were also asked questions about social inter- 
ationer parents (Group X) were generally 
More restrictive than were Group Y parents toward their sons’ dating other 
Orientals and Caucasians (49 per cent to 72 per cent, 43 per cent to 76 per 
cent), the differences were not statistically significant. 
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However, in the area of their children's dating Negroes and Mexicans, 
significant differences were noted. Only 5 per cent of Group X parents would 
allow the dating of Mexican girls as against 60 per cent of Group Y (5 = 
001); 3 per cent of Group X parents would allow the dating of Negroes as 
against 36 per cent of Group Y (№ = .01). 

Parental responses were also similar in terms of friendship (see Table 2). 
Ninety-four per cent of Group X parents preferred only Japanese friends for 
their children as compared to 53 per cent of Group Y. The difference was 
significant at the .001 level. The same proportion and the same significant 
difference were found in terms of friends for themselves. 

Other variables (not included in the tables) also showed similar differences. 
For example, 72 per cent of Group X parents would restrict marriages to 
only Japanese girls as against 30 per cent of Group Y parents, a difference 
that was significant at the .01 level. 

The data support the hypotheses that the Group X adolescents and parents 
take a much more restrictive position in regard to intergroup interaction than 
Group Y adolescents and parents ; and, conversely, the less ethnically identified 
population, Group Y, supports a much more liberal position than Group X. 
It should also be noted that both groups were in high agreement as to the 
desirability of intraethnic interaction, which can be taken as evidence that 
Group Y respondents were not overtly rejecting their ethnicity. 

Our data then lead to the acceptance of the overall hypotheses, that the 
ethnically identified and the "normal" practice social discrimination at a 
higher rate than do the less ethnically identified and the "less normal," at 
least as measured by the present study. 

Generally, observations provided further validation 


findings. Group X adolescents and parents considered t 
nondiscriminatory, democratic, 
have been surprised h 


for the empirical 
hemselves normal, 
and unbigoted. The parents, especially, would 
ad the author indicated (which he did not) that their 
responses were somewhat inconsistent. Although professing the equality of 
all, they generally steered their children through the Japanese social structure 
—the all ethnic church (Buddhist or Protestant), the all ethnic YMCA or 
Boy Scout "Troop, the all ethnic Little Le 
"other groups" from this structure, 
Impressions gathered from members of other 
similar—for example a Jewish girl noted that h 
and for integration, but carefull 
structure with the threat of “diso 


ague—and carefully screened out 


cohesive subgroups were also 
er father was for democracy 
y steered her through the Jewish social 
wning her" if she dated or married out of 
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her group. Possibly the greatest danger in this form of "passive discrimina- 
tion" is the unawareness and the normality of those caught up in it. 


D. DiscussioN 


It is interesting and perhaps gratifying to note the relationship between 
conceptualizations and theories, and social preceptions and behavior. Although 
there have been many influences on theories of discrimination, bigotry, and 
prejudice, it would appear that much of our thinking in this area comes from 
studies of the authoritarian personality (1) and of Allport (2). The weight 
of the evidence concerning the emotionally disturbed, the authoritarian per- 
sonality, the rigid, the need for scapegoating, and other similar psychological 
phenomena is impressive and undoubtedly reflects part of the problem of dis- 
crimination. However, the author strongly doubts that it explains the prev- 
alence of discrimination over large sectors of the population; he believes that 
a social psychological theory that analyzes the cohesion and structures of 
subcultural groups, their goals, attitudes, and behaviors comes closer to strik- 
ing at the larger significance of this problem. 

Probably the most discriminatory and the most influential is the dominant 
White, Anglo-Saxon Protestant group, since identification with and possession 
of its attribute-based criteria allows an individual the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the major structures in our society. His social, economic, educa- 
tional, political, and psychological needs are met through the dominant insti- 
tutions; and the more "normal" and integrated he is to his culture, the less 
opportunity he will have to interact and meet with members of other sub- 
cultural groups on a voluntary basis. 

Predictably, we find other integrated subgroups based on religion, eth- 
nicity, or some other criterion providing structures and opportunities for its 
Озуп membership. "Those subcultures with a high degree of cohesion, structure, 


and integration may then face the same dilemma of turning inward that tends 
» dichotomy. This does not necessarily have to be 


s can be effective in moving groups toward 
d to problems of other groups. 
it could 


to strengthen a “we’’-“they 
So, and leadership in many instance 
а much more sympathetic position in regar 


However, it does seem significant that many are couched in terms of ‘ 
» Tt may be a realistic recognition that the self-interest of a 


factor than appeals on a more idealistic 
level. It also appears that some groups that have faced overt discrimination 


in the past are much more sensitive and helpful towards others. 
The problem of discrimination from our perspective calls for a different 


happen to you. 
group is а more powerful motivating 
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type of analysis. Gordon (4) uses the terms structural pluralism, since the 
existence of subsocieties with their own networks, cliques, institutions, orga- 
nizations, and friendship patterns, functioning not only for the immigrant 
generation but for succeeding generations as well, becomes the unit for 
analysis. The organized subculture can be viewed positively: it probably is 
a key factor to the control of mental illness, crime and delinquency, and the 
like, but it may also involve other risks—discrimination and prejudice being 
one. The important question is how ethnic prejudice and discrimination can 
be reduced and conflicts kept to workable levels in our society when separate 
structures for separate groups limit primary group relationships among persons 
of various ethnic or religious backgrounds. 

The structures set up in late high school and college appear to be clear 
examples of the structural pluralism that attempts to control and limit social 
interaction to “desirable” groups. The dilemma is that the more effective the 
subcultures, the higher is the probability of discrimination.2 Conversely, mar- 
ginal identification would be associated with an increasingly democratic 
outlook. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is a story that concerns a former inmate of a concentration camp. 
When asked about the people who may have contributed to his plight he was 
said to have answered, “I didn’t mind my enemies because I knew who they 
were, and the worst they could do to me was to kill me. I didn’t mind my 
friends because I knew who they were, and the worst they could do to me was 
to stab me in the back. I guess the ones that I was really concerned about were 
those who didn’t care, or were too busy with their own affairs, because I 
never really knew who they were and they would set the stage for the con- 
ditions which would enable my enemies to kill me and my friends to stab me 
in the back,” Although it may be a fictionalized account, the story makes the 
point that lies behind this article; for it is aimed more at the “normal,” the 
integrated, and the comfortable than at the less integrated or alienated as pos- 
sible influences behind discriminatory behavior, and suggests that their be- 
havior is perhaps a consequence of a social structure that aids an individual 
in his socialization processes and serves a very valuable function. But 


the para- 
dox may lie in the fact that the more effective the subcultural inte, 


gration is 


? A common observation of this phenomenon is the identifica 
through an athletic team with its resultant bitterness toward al 
team against theirs." An extreme identification might be the refusa 
interaction with members of the “enemy.” The same obsery 
of the superpatriot who will broach no dealings with “fo 


tion with a school 
l of its foes, “our 
І to have any social 
ation might also be made 
reigners," 
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(e.g., the more need satisfaction provided by the subculture), the less are the 
individual and family, caught in these strong influences, able to permit inti- 
mate social interaction with other groups. 

The implications of the present study are important. If replicated studies 
confirm the data, we might begin to approach conflicts among groups through 
their structures, rather than through personality and the individual per se. 

There are hopeful signs to warrant a more optimistic point of view. Sub- 
cultural groups are changing, and the acquisition of the “American culture" 
through learning and interaction is proceeding at a pace that, although slow 
to some, is nevertheless progressing. Groups that may have previously empha- 


sized boundary maintenance are becoming more permeable, and there are 


important groups in our society (e.g., the “intellectual and academic") 


wherein interest and achievement are more relevant for participation than 


ethnicity or religion. The verbal goals of most subculture groups include a 


more democratic society, and the current stage of ethnic isolation of certain 


groups may be thought of as stages in a developmental process. 
However, the risks of structural pluralism should be made clear. Ethnic 


or religious subcultural integration can turn into parochialism and isolation 
as easily as it can turn to a process that aids individuals and groups through 


the difficult problems of socialization and acculturation. 
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NEWCOMB AND DISCOVERED PROPERTIES OF 
COMMUNICATIVE ACTS* 


Department of Philosophy, University of Cincinnati 


GEORGE THOMPSON 


A feature of language, valuable to art and a plague to science, is that we 
can give names to things that do not exist. This writer believes that “со-огіепќа- 
tion,” in the context of two-person communication, is a bit like the term 
"aether" in outmoded physics—useful for unifying certain accounts of ob- 
servations, but totally lacking in referent and made unnecessary by substitution 
of a more empirical, if less unified, description. To make the point of this 
paper, it is necessary to examine in some detail—and, the writer hopes, fairly 
—the use of certain key terms in the well-known account of “co-orientation.” 

Theodore M. Newcomb’s initial assumption in his theory of ‘‘co-orientation” 
(2) is “that communication among humans performs the essential function 
of enabling two or more individuals to maintain simultaneous orientation 
toward one another as communicators and toward objects of communication" 
(2, p. 393): i.e., objects that the two persons communicate about. Although 
we do not have a definition of co-orientation from Newcomb in his paper, 
he tells us that the idea “represents an assumption ; namely, that A's orientation 
toward B and toward X are interdependent. A-B-X are therefore regarded 
as constituting a system” (2, р. 393). Lateral similarities of A's and B's ori- 
entations to X are to be called "symmetrical relations" for Newcomb's pur- 
poses, Symmetry, however, is not the equivalent of co-orientation, since New- 
comb remarks that "Co-orientation is of course possible with little or no 
Symmetry, but the facilitative value of symmetry for co-orientation is con- 
siderable” (2, p. 395). 

The following passage may be examined instructively against the back- 
ground just outlined: “The first advantage of symmetry—particularly of 
Cognitive symmetry—is that of ready calculability of the other's behavior; 
the more similar A's and B's cognitive orientations, the less the necessity of 
either of them to ‘translate’ X in terms of the other's orientations, the less 
the likelihood of failure or error in such ‘translations,’ and thus the less diffi- 
cult and/or the less erroneous the co-orientation of either" (2, p. 395). 


ey 
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The writer takes this to be a key passage by which we may delineate New- 
comb's idea. Co-orientation, evidently, is open to error and to difficulty. Co- 
orientation would seem to demand a cognitive act in this way, but it is not 
clear that it is jus? an act. It might also involve a cathectic act, which is 
probably the point of using "difficulty" in addition to "error" in the above. 
Co-orientation, then, involves, but so far is not necessarily limited to, an 
error-free or unencumbered “translation” on “ту” part of "your" orientation. 
It is difficult to handle “translation” with respect to noncognitive acts without 
further help from Newcomb, but perhaps we need not be troubled by that. 
Newcomb follows with the “following inconclusive postulate: The stronger 
the forces toward A’s co-orientation in respect to B and X, (a) the greater 
A’s strain toward symmetry with B in respect to X and (b) the greater the 
likelihood of increased symmetry as a consequence of one or more commu- 
nicative acts” (2, p. 395). 

Co-orientation therefore does not imply similarities in "my" orientations 
and “yours” (that is symmetry) but rather our correct translations of one 
another’s orientations, which may in fact be quite different, Symmetry, New- 
comb wants to hold, may relate to co-orientation in some causal way, but they 
are logically distinct notions. His examples help: “As attraction between two 
spouses decreases strain toward symmetry would increasingly narrow to such 
X's as are required by personal comfort and conformity with external pro- 
priety; similarly, the range of X's with regard to which there is a strain 
toward symmetry is greater for two friendly than for two hostile 
of a chess club" (2, p. 399), 

We have, then, "forces" (and, in other places, "requirements" and “de- 
mands") for co-orientation. On the other hand, and only causally connected, 
we have "strain" toward symmetry. The puzzle now before us is how co- 
orientative "demand" is different from symmetrific "strain." Newcomb's posi- 


tion is that the former is conceptual, the latter psychological. We get this 
developed statement of the theory: 


members 


Given perceived asymmetry with regard to X, 


orientation toward B and X, the possibilities for A 
l. achieve, or attempt to achieve, 
а. by influencing B toward ow 
b. by changing own orientation 

с. by cognitively distorting B's orientation; 
2. introduce changes in other parts of the system 
modify his attraction toward B, 
modify his judgment of his own 
modify evaluation of (attraction 
modify his judgment of B's eval 


and demand for co- 
are such that he can: 
symmetry with regard to X 

n orientation, 

toward B's, 


attraction for B, 
toward) himself, (A), 
uation of himself, (B); 


Bop» 
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3. tolerate the asymmetry, without change. As suggested by this 
listing of possible "solutions," the perception of asymmetry, under con- 
ditions of demand for co-orientation, confronts А with a problem which 
he can attempt to solve behaviorly . . . and/or cognitively. . . . What- 
ever his chosen "solution" it has some effect upon A's phenomenal A-B-X 
system—either to reinforce it or to modify it. As a result of repeatedly 
facing and "solving" problems of co-orientation with regard to a given 
B and a given X, a relatively stable equilibrium is established. If A is 
free either to continue or not to continue his association with B, one or 
the other of two eventual outcomes is likely: (a) he achieves an equi- 
librium characterized by relatively great attraction toward B and a 
relatively high perceived symmetry, and the association is continued, 
or (b) he achieves an equilibrium characterized by relatively little 
attraction toward B and by relatively low perceived symmetry, and 
the association is discontinued . . . (2, p. 401). 


What seems to be happening, then, under the “situational demands of co- 
orientation" as distinct from the "psychological strain toward symmetry," is 
that one satisfies these “situational” demands either by symmetry or by changes 
that appear to obviate the incongruity with which asymmetry seems to lay 
over these situational demands: i.e., for co-orientation. It is important to 
notice, as Newcomb carefully reminds us, that co-orientation is “situational” 
rather than psychological. Co-orientation may continue to underlie, in some 
sense, communicative acts where asymmetry either is psychologically tolerated 
by our “agreeing to disagree” or is made irrelevant by changes in the self or 
association, as set out in “No. 2" above. In these cases it is important to 
notice that the situational "demand" for co-orientation is what presents a 


‹ 


if » “ 2 » 
problem" for "solution. . 
Newcomb's language would suggest that in studying communicative acts 


We can expect to make some kind of finding about co-orientation. The use of 
nouns like "orientation," *"co-orientation," and “asymmetry” might—and, 
this writer believes, does—mislead us into thinking that these are names of 
natural properties of the universe, like gravity, that might be open to empirical 
study, "This writer would like to suggest that the redescription of communica- 
tive acts in terms of verbs rather than the nouns Newcomb uses would better 
Clarify empirical material one might bring to his theory. The present writer 
believes also that it can be shown that “co-orientation” is not a necessary 


Concept in any of the sorts of examples he takes up. | 
For example: You and I disagree on à position you have taken at a meeting 


of the chess club. I say your views are destructive, you say not. Demand for 
"co-orientation" in this situation leads us to seek a "solution." Since we are 
.friendly members of the chess club we might "tolerate asymmetry" by 
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"agreeing to disagree." Another possibility, “No. 2" in Newcomb's list, 
evidently would mean simply some alteration in ourselves or in our friendship; 
so we may be led to examine “No. 3” first. 

How can we agree to disagree? I am not asking how it is situationally 
possible to do so, but for psychological instruction on how to go about it. If 
there is to be no change in the asymmetry of our orientations after we have 
encountered your troublesome view (our “Х”), what is the psychological 
force of "agree"? What are we doing within the A-B-X system that did not 
take place between A and B before X was introduced? Newcomb adds “without 
change” to the No. 3 possibility. It is not quite clear now how this is to be 
taken. It seemed to refer to asymmetry. Perhaps it still does. But the possi- 
bility is offered as one in a system whose dynamics “аге by no means limited 
to those of strains toward symmetry, but must include changes resulting from 
acceptance of existing asymmetry” (2, p. 401). Evidently what I do is to 
change my attitude—not that I change my attitude toward X (your view), 
but that you and I both adopt an attitude toward our disagreement. We 
have established a new X, our disagreement, in which we arrive at symmetry. 
This new A-B-X system evidently in some way makes tolerable the asymmetry 
of the old. 

This addition of adopted attitudes toward our disagreement is the present 
writer’s contribution, not Newcomb's. What this writer believes Newcomb 
now must show is in what sense we have reached a “solution” within our 
first A-B-X system. A “solution” implies that there has been a change, that 
a “problem” has been resolved by alterations in features of the situation that 
characterized the "problem." This writer has suggested that the notion of 
asymmetry in orientations—with the introduction, not unreasonably, of a new 
A-B-X system—is sufficient to account for the "solution" in this case, The 
writer is not observing that the present account is more true to the facts 
than Newcomb's, The writer is only claiming that co-orientation is not a 


necessary element in an accounting of cases such as those that seem to be 
the point of possibility No, 3, 


The use of “co-orientation” in Possibility No. 2 falls away in a somewhat 


: If I modify my attraction toward you as a way 
ated by our disagreement, we now presumably 
ou are not worth being attracted to, you evi- 
dently believe you are. But what had been the “demands” of the situation in 
terms of co-orientation? There are a number of possibilities under No, 2. Are 
we interested in striking and Sustaining some kind of situational equilibrium, 


as Newcomb suggests? Or are we interested in which No. 2 possibility meets 
our own demands? In what sense can the 


“situation” make any demands? ў 
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Let us try putting this another way. Newcomb wants us to notice that by 
adding a new orientation—toward you as not deserving my attraction—I 
somehow “make right" a needful (or out-of-equilibrium) state. This is the 
state in which I was attracted to you, we disagreed on your views (“со- 
orientation” is lacking). Now I have worked a "solution." There is a new 
situation. I am less attracted to you, we still disagree ("co-orientation" has 
been established). The first state does seem to lack equilibrium, but my con- 
tention is that this lack makes sense only in a description of my demands 
(which of course must take into account that you have demands, too) and 
not “demands” of a situation. 

It is easy to misunderstand the point the writer is now pressing. It may be 
the case in an array of communicative acts that interesting “tit-for-tat” events 
might be charted. It might also be possible to make sensible remarks about 
equilibrium in connection with these shifts, which the writer thinks is what 
Newcomb essentially wants to preserve. For example, I might be willing to 
trade a favorite attitude about myself or you for an attitude that makes it 
Possible, on some grounds having to do with my interests or demands, for us 
to live with our disagreement (Possibilities No. 2). This I might do in a 
hard case, while I might not need to trade anything in a softer one (Possi- 
bility No. 3). It is also true that I might make you see the light (“Ја”), 
you might persuade me (“1b”), or I might in some way take you in, "win 
you over" (“1с”). These things might occur, and it is certainly important to 
examine the empirical conditions under which they do in fact occur. But 
to treat “co-orientation” as a perceived “equalizing” property of situations, 
as this writer is convinced Newcomb does, is to invite confusion about the 
point of empirical investigation relative to his theory. Such investigation can- 
not be directed toward making discoveries about something called “co-orienta- 
in the way that we cannot discover what a color is, what 


tion" in "situations" t 
1 cats, or what a situation demands. We can state the 


is the right way to skir 
conditions under which colors are perceived, we can responsibly dispute ways 
of skinning cats, and we can systematically notice the conditions under which 
People are more attracted or less attracted in situations where differences in 
orientation are relevant. When this writer says that this last is what we 
must do in any tendentious empirical study relating to Newcomb’s theory he is 


offering a logical description, nor а proposal. We must do that because that 


is in fact what we do. | КЫР 
Perhaps there would appear to be no payoff in the present author's position. 


But Newcomb's account has this writer wondering, for example, how to 

handle shamanism, where the "situation demands" that the shaman see him- 
2 "n E H B . 

self as culturally apart from the community, while the community ritualizes 
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his acts into their culture (1). In one sense, the situation seems to demand" 
that some imbalance be sustained. Or, for example, what about my persuading 
you to become an anarchist? If I win, we both lose, because to be persuaded to 
be anything is the first disqualification that would keep you out of good 
standing in anarchist circles. Some "situations," the writer is saying, are neces- 
sarily “asymmetrical” in interesting ways, and a general theory of "equilibrium" 
about communicative acts just seems not quite up to accounting for them. 

It might be that we could cook up remarks about equilibrium even in these 
thorny cases. But would that show something we had overlooked in the cases 
themselves? What would be the point of keeping a balanced ledger on these 
cases anyhow? 

We do not seem to want a way of measuring attraction and agreement in 
order to show how the loss of one holds equilibrium in the situation for the 
gain in the other. Further, for example, what about my dilettante friend who 
most likes people who disagree with her? I£ Newcomb's theory is patched up 
to say that her peculiar relationships to B involve a situation that demands 
co-orientation when there is agreement and the demand is resolved when 
asymmetry sets in, one can acknowledge the move but wonder about its point. 
How does one go about "testing" a theory that is open to moves of this kind, 
and is there any point in doing so? 

It is not surprising, in fact, to notice two or more features that ch 
any situation where disagreement is introduced, either intellectu 
The introduction of the disagreement, itself, is the first change, If the changed 
situation is to be “dealt with” it is only analytic (i.e., a remark about how we 
use language) to point then to other features in the situatio 
in the “dealing.” If the disagreement is not dealt with, it remains as a situation 
in which we disagree. To say, then, nominatively, that there is “asymmetry, 
without change,” is a bit like reporting the weather, We always have weather; 
what we want to know are the conditions, what kind of weather it is. This 
Writer's complaint may not be sociologically interesting, but it is possible 
that at the same time it could be of interest to people who are sociologists. 


ange in 
al or affective. 


n that change 
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A MAP FOR EXPLORATIONS IN ROLECENTRISM* * 


Department of Psychology, University of New Hampshire 


Brian К. Kay 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The intent of this paper is to draw attention to a form of behavior that, 
because it is universal and obvious, has neither been clearly identified nor 
systematically studied. Self-role interaction is the general context in which 
will be sought the identification and location of the concept of “rolecentrism.” 

The construct of role has a secure place both in sociology and in psychology. 
Despite widely divergent definitions, behavioral scientists continue to find 
it a highly useful explanatory concept. In Biddle’s (2, 3) bibliographies on 
role theory, 1015 references are cited. The study of the self also has its 
history and, while others preceded him, James (21) laid the theoretical ground- 
work for much that has since been written on that topic. Cooley (6) acknowl- 
edged his general indebtedness to James, and certainly the concept of the social 
self as a reflected or “looking glass" self is directly traceable to James. Simi- 
larly, the roots of Mead's (32) "generalized other," Snygg and Comb's (42) 
preservation and enhancement of the self, and Goffman’s (13) perceptive 
description of the “management of impressions" are found in James’ work. 

In varying degrees, James (21), Cooley (6), Mead (32), Weber (49, 50), 
Linton (31), and Goffman (14), in conceiving of the individual and the 
demands placed on him by others, have advanced essentially a blotter type 
conception wherein role demands of others are absorbed and lead to the de- 
velopment of self. 

There is value in examining a network of interlocking roles in terms of 
behavior, expectations, or attributes for consensus or dissensus wherein the 
Person is not the focus of interest. There can be no question of the value 


of such faceless research. 

However, in contrast with the above 
Ghiselli and Barthol (12), Levinson 
(47) have formulated self-role relations in a manner 
——— 
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reciprocal determination. "There will be advanced here, however, a still dif- 
ferent view of self-role relations from those proposed by others. In so doing, 
a conceptual framework for the behavior identified as “rolecentric” will be 
provided. 


B. ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT 


In an earlier study that focused on the critical requirements for the fore- 
man’s position, foremen as well as their subordinates and immediate superiors 
shared with the writer critical incidents in which a foreman had behaved in 
an outstandingly effective or ineffective way. While there were areas of the 
behavior described that were common to all three groups, it became clear 
that the foreman was being judged not only in terms of his functions but also 
in terms of his judges’ functions [Kay (22, 23)]. Following this study and 
stimulated by contradictions in the literature where the foreman was seen 
as “key man” versus “message boy,” “man in the middle,” or “management 
man,” additional research was directed to the expectations held for foremen 
by their immediate superiors, subordinates, staff supervisors, and union stewards 
[Kay (25)]. The foremen and members of these four groups stated their 
expectations for the foreman’s ideal authority in various areas, his legitimate 
responsibilities, and the attributes they felt he should possess in the area 
denoted by leadership. Later they defined their perception of the degree to 
which they saw foremen as actually meeting their ideal expectations, While 
there was great variation within each group on the ideal behavior, there was 
much more on the perceived behavior. Typically, authority items were those 
wherein the greatest disagreement was shown on the ideal behavior. Alter- 
natively, on the perceived behavior the gre 
leadership items. It also was quite clear th 
but followed a definite order. 

Typically, foremen saw themselve: 
adequate people, and their su 
the union stewards, particul 
in their perceived attainment 
for foremen in areas that tou 


atest disagreements were found on 
at these differences were not random 


s more than any other group as coping, 
periors tended to agree with them. In contrast, 
arly a militant third, were the least generous 
of foremen. Stewards saw the least attainment 


ched their roles—for example, on items such as, 
“acts as spokesman for his men in discussions on policy with his superior.” On 
the other hand, superiors saw the greatest lack in those areas most directly 
touching their roles—for example, “awareness of overhead expenses chargeable 
to his department.” The general conclusion drawn was that a foreman is best 
described as a “central man” rather than as a man in the middle or marginal 


— 
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man. He is central within a complex matrix of divergent patterns of expecta- 
tions that, when met by him, tend to advance, or at least secure, the positions 


of others in immediate work contact with him. 

These results were not entirely unexpected. However, the author was unable 
to find a term that described the phenomenon, and coined a new word, “role- 
centric.” Rolecentrism is defined as a concern with one's own role such that 
the role behavior of others is monitored, perceived, and evaluated for its im- 
pact on one's self-prescribed role. 

А search was made of the literature in an attempt to evaluate the generality 
of this concept and it appeared that it did have explanatory power in a number 
of areas, such as occupational ideology, trends in professionalization, studies 
in social power, and many studies concerned with role relations. It was not 
difficult, in addition, to observe what seemed to be concrete evidence of role- 
centrism in everyday life. A replication in another context, Weinstein (51), 
and other studies of a pilot nature have since been conducted that further sup- 
port the usefulness of the concept. 

A need for a conceptual framework for additional research in the area has 
been increasingly evident. While it is true that occasional insightful discoveries 
occur “by accident,” it is more generally held that systematic study within a 
conceptual framework is more fruitful than such discoveries. The term "map" 
has been used here to designate a conceptual framework, for a map, while 
being a representation of the real world (as Korzybski insisted), is not the 
real thing. In this spirit, the presentation of a new view of self-role interaction 


is offered. 
C. A МАР ron ExPLORATIONS IN ROLECENTRISM 


Figure 1 depicts the preliminary drawing of a map pertaining to self-role 
interaction, Of the many variations in definitions of the self, one of those 
Proposed by English and English (8, р. 485) is adopted: “The ideas, feelings, 
and strivings that are recognized, interpreted, and valued by the individual 
as his own.” Central in importance among an individual's ideas are those 
that are organized into beliefs about the kind of person he is. These beliefs are 
here conceived as having varying degrees of centrality in, and as a whole 
defining, the self-concept. Further, these beliefs vary in relation to their rein- 
forced history and as a consequence they vary in degree of personal certitude. 
The self-concept—and this is in essential agreement with Lecky (28), Snygg 
and Combs (42), and Rogers (38)—is defended when threatened, and an 
individual is motivated to enhance his self-concept. While preservation of the 
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FIGURE 1 
A Map For ROLECENTRISM 


self-concept may at times dictate or prelude any changes in its elements, the self- 
concept is regarded as a dynamic organization 
self, and subject to change. 

In our society, 


; а contemporary statement of 


the context of work is, if not the most important locus of 
change in self-concept in adult life, certainly a leading contender. The matter 
has been nicely stated by Hughes (18, p. 313): “Thus a man’s work is one 
of the things by which he is judged, and cert 
things by which he judges himself.” 


The unique individual in assuming a work role meets an organized division 
of labor. Sets of tasks serve to define formally the contributions made by 
given persons and are referred to as positions. A position description may have 
been written in which tasks, responsibilities, and authority have been defined. 
An organization chart may show the adopted arrangement of positions, It is 
well recognized, however, that Position descripti 
charts fail to reflect behavioral р 


surprise, for each individu 


ainly one of the more significant 


ons and formal organization 
atterns accurately. This should come as no 


al is unique and no amount of training or authori- 
tarian control can completely eliminate each idiosyncratic contribution, 


Relationships among people in different occupational positions can of course 
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be defined in many ways—for example, in terms of power or personal attrac- 
tion. The concern here is with roles. Ghiselli and Barthol (12, p. 241) differ- 
entiate among four types of roles: "(a) self-prescribed roles (roles that the 
individual believes he should adopt), (5) self-perceived roles (roles that the 
person sees himself as actually filling), (c) roles prescribed by others (roles 
others expect the individual to adopt), and (4) roles perceived by others 
(roles others see the individual as actually filling)." Their terminology will be 
adopted, but the conceptual framework will be modified. 

The self-prescribed role, henceforth referred to as SPR, (see Figure 1), 
is not conceived as the one that an individual "believes he should adopt" 
(above), but rather as the one he inevitably will adopt because he is the 
person he is. Beliefs about self combine with the individual's selective per- 
ception of the expectations prescribed by others to form a framework for 
the self in action. The РР, then, is a pattern of integrated self-other expec- 
tations for himself as the incumbent of that particular position. The expecta- 
tions in the SPR;, just as with beliefs in the self, vary in centrality or impor- 
tance. Again, the probability with which the expectations are held in the 
SPR, varies, just as certitude in beliefs varies in the self. Behavior in the 
enactment of the SPR, provides an avenue for experimentation and change 
in self-concept. The SPR is held to be greatly more permeable than the self 
and, in effect, serves not only as a provisional definition of self in action but 
also as a buffer between self and the realities of interaction in the complex 
social world of organizational life. In contrast to what has been referred to 
above as blotter-type absorption into the self of role demands on the person, 
the present depiction conceives of SPR, serving as a litmus paper test for the 
self—that is, a tentative investment of beliefs about self as the incumbent of 
а position and subject to validation by others. 

Posited here is not only motivation’ for the preservation and enhancement of 
the self but of SPR, as well. Hughes, Hughes, and Deutscher (19), in their 
volume on the role of nurses, provide excellent illustrations of concern with 


encroachment on nurses’ domains and of preservation and enhancement. The 


literature on professionalization—for example, Caplow (4)—also documents 


the prevalence of these forces. . Р . 
Given the SPR, the individual seeks to validate his expectations. In some 
, 


Cases validation may be sought or achieved through alignment with groups or 
other individuals who are likely to share the self-prescriptions. In complex 
formal organizations there may be no need for generalized support of the 
SPR;; rather, validation may be sought through one or more significant 
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others." The "significant other" frequently will be the person's immediate 
superior because of his authority to define expectations and to impose sanctions 
[Roethlisberger (37) ; Fleishman (9) ]. 

Once an SPR; has been created it becomes, by virtue of the investment of 
self, something to be defended if threatened, and enhanced when possible. The 
latter may be accomplished simply as opportunities present themselves or, by 
design, when situations are arranged by the individual. The words "domain," 
“bailiwick,” “realm,” "sphere," preceded by “this is шту...” are frequently 
heard. Such statements refer to a person's perceived area of freedom for 
autonomous decision and control in a given role. In this regard man is no 
different from other animals. Scott (40) discusses “territoriality” among fish, 
lizards, and frogs who defend their areas against encroachment from other 
members of their species. The rich literature on proverbs drawn from most 
cultures of the world is replete with examples equivalent to an ascending 
scale of warning against encroachment. “When one shuts one’s door one is 
emperor of one’s own kingdom." “You kill your fleas and ГЇ] kill mine.” 
“Love your neighbor but do not lay aside the stick,” “Before doctoring others 


the doctor should doctor himself.” “He who steals a fish from 


his neighbor’s 
net will get a bone in his throat.” 


According to the above map, one would expect that, with differences in 
autonomy and control among occupations, differences in job satisfaction will 
be found. Herzburg, Mausner, Peterson, and Capwell (17) reviewed almost 
2000 studies of job satisfaction and showed conclusively that the higher the 
occupational prestige level, the greater the job satisfaction. In general, the 
higher the occupational level the greater is the opportunity for self-determina- 
tion. Further, and consonant with the above, one would expect people to ex- 
press desires for freedom in doing their work their own way and for consulta- 
tion in changes affecting their job. This appears to be the case [Strong (46)]. 
In the same context, where the area of study concerns relations between super- 
visors and their subordinates, and the former can affect the latter’s autonomy, 
it is to be expected that general rather than close supervision will be seen as 
associated with “good supervision,” Here, too, such seems to be the case 
[Likert (30) ]. 

Commitment of self to a role is 
number and strength of beliefs about 
The probability with which the rela 


a relative matter. It is a function of the 
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counter position, the higher the probability with which the related expectation 
will be held. In the present use of the word "power," Secord and Backman's 
(41, p. 283) summary statement is followed: “The power of P (person) may 
be defined in terms of the resistance that O (other) has to P's efforts to influ- 
ence him, which in turn is a function of the dependency of O upon P. O's 
dependency is directly proportional to his interest in satisfactions provided 
by P, and inversely proportional to the availability of these satisfactions out- 
side the relation." 

The power of a group in a counter position—for example, to a foreman—is 
in part a function of the agreement that exists among them for an expectation. 
Thus, when his subordinates are divided among themselves on an expectation, 
a foreman has increased maneuverability and they as a group have decreased 
power. Parenthetically, it is clear that delegated authority is not equivalent 
to power as defined above. А foreman's power is, for example, in part de- 
pendent on the influence he can wield with his superior, as has been shown 
by Pelz (36). 

In the past, consensus in expectations for a role was an implicit assumption. 
However, with the significant shift from theoretical discussion to empirical 
study, most reports attest to the variability in expectations among role-definers. 
Consensus means agreement—for example, of opinion—but in general usage 
the word is commonly used to denote not agreement but the opinion held by 
a majority. It is improbable that consensus in the former sense exists for any 
role. The present concern is with the amount of agreement existing for a role 
expectation in a particular group. Furthermore, abundant evidence attests not 
only to the variability in role definitions within a group but among groups as 
well. It is a basic assumption in the map of rolecentrism that this is the general 
Case and not an exception. This is not to say that there is no agreement in 
role expectation, for without some expectations being commonly held there 
would be no basis for the concept of role. E 

1f there is lack of agreement in expectations for the incumbent ofa position, 
both within and among groups with whom the individual has work relations, 
he has little choice but to prescribe a role for himself. The SPR; as discussed 
above is then a pattern of integrated self-other expectations held by an 
individual as the incumbent of a particular position. Viewed from outside, it 
is abundantly evident that individuals holding the same job—for example, 
foremen—do in fact have their own special styles of supervising their men, 
and it can be assumed they are reflecting their individual SPRis. 

If persons who are about to assume new positions have some advance knowl- 
edge of their duties and authority, and this is probably more often the case 
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than not, it is instructive to note individual differences in the degree to which 
they appear to prestructure their roles. Some sail in with supreme confidence 
and, of those, some do so with closed minds. Alternatively, some are most 
tentative in their structuring and may be heard to make comments such as, 
“ГІ play it by ear for a while.” It was suggested above that the SPR, may 
serve as a buffer between self and the realities of social interaction. One can 
note in this context advance insulating remarks such as, “1 know that I will 
make mistakes." 

An individual behaving in the light of his SPR, engages in cue management 
with varying degrees of awareness of his actions and motives. The presenta- 
tion below draws heavily on the analysis of management of impressions pre- 
sented by Goffman (13). In social interaction individuals strive to convey 
certain impressions to others by giving off selected cues, such as gestures and 
by arrangement of settings. While variously motivated, the intent of this 
management of impressions is to control the behavior of others, particularly 
their responses to this behavior, and thus to influence their conception of the 
individual and his role. When power relations are unfavorable to the person, 
or are ambiguous, cue management becomes a vital force in the attempted 
validation of relevant expectations in the enactment of the SPR. It may be 
that some individuals are so expert in cue management that they receive re- 
wards for their performances not validated by performance on objective cri- 
teria. Turner (48), in one of the rare studies of supervisors using both 
objective measures of performance and rating scales, found th 
mance reputation" was primary and that there w 
tween objective measures 


at “job perfor- 
as little correspondence be- 
and subjective ratings of supervisors by their su- 
periors, Further support for this is found in Kay (24); in this study the 
superiors of foremen were shown to be unable to distinguish reliably between 
two behaviors likely to be descriptive of a particular foreman. This is not 
meant to advance the view that people are fooled all the time, but rather 


to suggest that some performers simply may validate their SPR, by being 
expert in cue management, 


The test of a successful performance in cue m 
ing of the expectation from the SPR, 
others. As shown on the above m 


anagement and the reality test- 
lies in its registration and evaluation by 


| ap, the person in a counter position who is 
potentially rolecentric, and who also is concerned with preservation and en- 


hancement of his SPRu, relates the behavior to his framework for relevance. If 
not relevant to O's БРЕ, P's behavior is not challenged and the usual social or 
task orientation dictates the response. Alternatively, if P’s be 


; s 2. АІ havior is perceived 
as relevant to O's SPR;, consideration is also given to the 7 


egitimacy for P to 
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behave in that particular way. In either case, resistance to P's behavior may be 
aroused, and acceptance or rejection will be determined by O's perception of 
his power relative to P's power. 

The person who has acted in the light of his SPR, in relation to someone in 
a counter position is, in varying degrees, open for registration of feedback in the 
form of positive or negative reinforcement. Ghiselli and Barthol (12) refer to 
self-perceived roles, by which they mean "roles that the individual sees himself 
as actually filling." A modification is necessary to locate rolecentrism in relation 
to other features of the map. The self-perceived role (SPRa) is used to denote 
an awareness of self in action in pursuit of the SPR. Monitoring, perceiving, 
and evaluating the behavior of others suggest conscious activity. While the 
author is not precluding those occurring at an unconscious level, his immediate 
concern is with this conscious registration of the results of SPR;-based be- 
havior. Positive-negative reinforcements, as shown on the map, feed back to 
the self via the SPRe in the form of infirming-confirming beliefs about self, and 
probabilities with which those beliefs are held in the SPR;. Stogdill (44, p. 
95), having reviewed the literature about differential effects of reinforcement 
on valued expectations and probabilities, concludes *. . . that value dominates 
probability in the early stages of expectation, that value continues to maintain 
expectation when probability estimates are not confirmed, that probability esti- 
mates tend to assume a level which corresponds with the objective probability of 
reinforcement, that expectations become more realistic as the probability of out- 
comes increasingly exceeds the level of chance occurrence, and that unrealistic 
expectations undergo a higher degree of generalization than do realistic ex- 
pectations." Positive reinforcement confirming a relevant belief in the self and 
SPR, that has been tested in interaction with others increases the probability 
with which the related expectation in the SPR, is held. Negative reinforcement 
Serves to reduce the probability with which the expectation is held in the SPR;. 
The self is held to be much less permeable than the SPR, and associated beliefs 
more difficult to infirm. As indicated on the map, defense mechanisms must be 
penetrated before any change in self can occur. — — | 

As noted above, expectations in the SPRi vary in importance or centrality 
and, in general, the more important the expectation, the less the reinforcement 
Necessary to confirm it and the more the negative reinforcement necessary to 
infirm it. The statement was made earlier that the SPR, can serve as а buffer 
between self and realities of interaction in a complex organization. By holding, 
in the SPR, self-other expectations with varying probabilities, the individual 
is in effect protecting himself from premature investment of self in the role. 
Feedback from others then serves to refine, define, and redefine which beliefs 
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about himself he can with confidence invest in the role. This viewpoint is con- 
sistent with the changes in personality that are believed to result from pro- 
longed enactment of a role [Merton (33) ]. 

Аз can also be seen on the map, the evocation of rolecentrism leads, via the 
SPRe, to concern with preservation and enhancement of the SPR. Mustering 
what power he has, P responds to O's behavior and the cycle begins again. 

Rolecentrism can be seen in a somewhat different light by examining the 
above cycle from another point of origin. As noted by Kay (26), Cason's (5) 
collection of 21,000 annoyances and irritations were remarkably free of role- 
related activities; and the present author has found that people, when asked for 
examples of behavior that annoy them, typically give examples similar to those 
provided by Cason. However, when asked to assume their formal work role 
and to think of people in counter positions and related behavior that annoyed 
them, the same respondents were able to shift gears with great ease and to give 
incidents involving derogation of their role, or to describe encroachments on 
their perceived domains (SPR;). Asked to recount incidents of positive be- 
havior of people affecting their roles, their responses were readily grouped un- 
der the heading of enhancement. As Hughes (18, p. 316) has noted, *. . . even 
in the lowest occupations people do develop collective pretensions to give to 


their work, and consequently themselves, value in the cyes of each other 


and of 
outsiders,” 


In the general case, man at work is seen as task-oriented and not rolecentric. 
This state is evoked when another derogates, encroaches on, or enhances the 
SPR,. Rolecentrism is a relative term, however, and extremes will be identified 
as hyper- or hypo-rolecentric. In the former case, an individual is vigilant to 
the point that he is unable to perceive clearly another's role, and conflict and 
communication failure are to be expected. In the latter, so little commitment 
of self exists in the role that the person may be considered to have abdicated it 
or never to have had an SPR,. Workers described by Argyris (1) as alienated 
and noninvolved appear to fit rather well into this latter group. A plot of 


effectiveness in performance against degrees of rolecentrism would, according 
to the views presented here, approximate the normal curve. 


D. REFERENCE or CONCEPT то OTHER STUDIES 


It is contended that the above map can explain parsimoniously the following 
illustrative studies among many others: (a) differential responses of teachers 
and mental hygienists to classroom behavior of school children as originally 
presented by Wickman (53) and as replicated by Stouffer (45); (р) Foley 
and Macmillan’s (10) demonstration that medical and law students give 
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selective associations to words, such as "administer," while others do not; 
(c) Dearborn and Simon's (7) report that executives respond with selective 
perceptions to a case study where solutions are seen in terms of “. . . those 
aspects of the situation that relate specifically to the activities and goals of his 
own department" (a replication and extension of this study has been reported 
by Korman (27) ; and (d) Fulton's (11) report that clergymen see encroach- 
ment on their domain by funeral directors. Further evidence can be found in 
studies of (a) collective bargaining by Whyte (52) ; (2) resistance to therapy 
by Sobel (43) ; (c) power relations among the members of a psychiatric team 
by Zander, Cohen, and Stotland (54); (4) community health workers 
"proving" themselves in Griffiths (15) ; (e) avoidance of professional workers 
“treading on each others’ toes” by Mill (34); (f) role-perceptions of labor 
and management in Haire (16) ; and (g) and role encroachment by clinical 
Psychologists on the nurse's domain, on becoming ward administrators, as 
studied by Ishiyama, Denny, Prada, and Vespe (20). 


E. SuMMARY 


An individual holds expectations for himself as the incumbent of a position. 
These expectations are formed from an interaction between beliefs about self 
and the individual's perception of societal prescriptions for any incumbent of 
the position, In a patterned combination, the expectations define the self-pre- 
scribed role that then serves to structure behavior for the self in action. The 
self-prescribed role is viewed as experimental and modifiable. The expectations 
are held by the person with varying probabilities and reflect varying degrees of 
centrality in the system of beliefs about the self and of the perceived power of 
others to enforce their expectations. The person is motivated to preserve and 
enhance both the self and the self-prescribed role (SPR;). Behavior іп ac- 
cordance with the SPR; carries with it a defined degree of power as perceived 
both by the person and the other in a counter position, In support e his enact- 
ment he consciously or otherwise engages 1n Cu management, If P's behavior 
is perceived by O as not being relevant to О” SPR;, there is no challenge to 
the enactment. If rolecentrism is evoked in О, however, the behavior is seen 
аз relevant and, whether he perceives it to be legitimate or not for P to behave 
in that way, he mounts resistance. The acceptance or rejection of the be- 
havior of P is a function of the degree of O's perception of dependency on Р. 
If the behavior is accepted by O (not necessarily requiring an overt act), then 


P, who perceives himself in action (the self-perceived role, ЗРК) and who is 
е as validated through the positive rein- 


Tolecentric, registers his performanc 
We the confirmation is fed back to the self, 


forcement provided by O. In turn, 
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tending to confirm the relevant beliefs, and from that comes an increase in the 
probability with which the relevant expectation is held in the SPR;. In the 
event of a series of negative reinforcements, a belief about self may be infirmed. 
For this to occur, however, the event must also permeate any defense mech- 
anisms the person employs. 


More likely, negative reinforcement of the act emanating from the SPRi 
will change the probability with which the nonreinforced expectation is held. 
Rolecentrism is evoked when (as given in the definition of that concept), after 
monitoring, perceiving, and evaluating another's behavior, it is seen as having 
an impact on one's SPR,. Any behavior that is perceived as derogation, en- 


croachment, or enhancement is a sufficient stimulus for evocation of role- 
centrism. 
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SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN DOGMATISM, DENIAL, 
AND DEPRESSION* 


Focational Guidance and Rehabilitation. Services, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Western Reserve University 


Рнүіллѕ №. HALLENBECK AND SVEN LUNDSTEDT 


А. INTRODUCTION 


"There have been many studies of adjustment of the blind of all age groups 
over the years. Most of these studies, reviewed by Barker, Wright, Myerson, 
and Gonick (1), were attempts to find differences between blind and sighted 
groups and were, for the most part, unsuccessful. Bauman (3), Fitting (8), 
and Zarlock (16) developed instruments that were used to measure personality 
traits of adjusted blind individuals compared with nonadjusted, but Dean (6) 
returned to the old search for factors attributable to blindness itself. In the 
rehabilitation area, understanding clients and how they adjust socially and 
Psychologically to disability is of prime importance. It would, therefore, seem 
more fruitful to examine subjects on an adjustment-nonadjustment continuum 
than on the basis of their disability. This paper presents some findings of an 
exploratory study of the relations between the three variables of dogmatism, 
denial, and depression, with special reference to Rokeach’s (14) theory of 


dogmatism. The emphasis of the study was on the effect of dogmatism on the 


ability of blind persons to establish emotional equilibrium after disability. 


Previous studies [Nemiah (13), Litin (12), and Cholden (5)] suggest that 
ttern of readjustment that starts with 
an initial shock, followed by grief and mourning, before equilibrium is again 
established. The theoretical framework developed in this study took anxiety as 
the key factor of emotional reaction to loss. Disability is a stress that tends 
to create helplessness, dependency, and frustration, all of which tend to 
heighten anxiety to uncomfortable levels [Barron (2), and Dembo, Leviton, 
and Wright (7)]. Individuals will cope with anxiety by using whatever de- 
fense mechanisms are readily available to them, or which are accustomed 
behavior patterns, Denial, as a defense mechanism, is characteristic of high- 
dogmatic persons (14). High-dogmatic individuals, therefore, could be ex- 
—— 
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pected to show more denial in stress situations than persons having a lesser 
degree of dogmatism. 

As many investigators have pointed out, some amounts of depression and 
mourning are assumed to be signs of acceptance of severe loss. Denial and 
inhibition of affect, on the other hand, are taken to be indications of lack of 
acceptance of loss. Hypotheses were made that these two conditions should be 
related functionally to Rokeach's concept of dogmatism (i.e., that disabled 
persons who are using denial and repression extensively should be high-dog- 
matic, while those who show other symptoms of loss, such as genuine mourning 
and depression, should be less dogmatic). 

Also examined were the factors of gradual, as opposed to sudden, onset of 
disability, and their relationships to degree of dogmatism. Sudden onset is 
similar to Rokeach's so-called "Silver Platter" phenomenon, in which he 
found in an intellectual, problem-solving situation that high-dogmatic subjects 
сап accept new material as quickly as less dogmatic subjects if the facts are 
presented all at once. The question was, would Rokeach's findings hold up in 
real life situations so that sudden onset of blindness would cancel out the 
effects of high-dogmatic tendencies with respect to acceptance of loss? 

The following hypotheses were examined: 

1. High-dogmatic persons den 
and their feelings about it, 

2. Less dogmatic persons ten 
disability. 


3. In blind, persons who experience gradual onset of disability, dogmatism 
1s positively related to denial tendency; whereas in those persons experiencing 
sudden onset there is little relationship between dogmatism and denial, 


y their disability, its cognitive implications, 


d to show depression as a reaction to the 


B. Метнор 

Thirty-two blind men between the 

at rehabilitation centers in three st. , adventitiously 

blind, and scored in the normal or higher range of intelligence on the Wechsler 

Adult Intelligence Scale, One-half of the group (mean age 37.0) experienced 
sudden onset of blindness, and the 


А other half (mean age 35.0) experienced 
gradual onset. All subjects were legally blind : approximately one-third were 


totally blind or had light perception only, one-third could count fingers at one 
to 10 feet, and one-third had residual vision enough to travel independently in 
the daylight. 

Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale was adminis 
a measure of the independent variable, Two 


ages of 18 and 62 years were interviewed 
ates. All were Caucasian 


tered to each subject to obtain 
rating scales, a Behavioral Denial 
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Scale and a Behavioral Depression Scale, were developed for the study. The 
Scale items were adapted from work by Shworles (15), Fitting (8), and 
Dembo, Leviton, and Wright (7). Each scale contained 12 statements to be 
rated on а five-point continuum from "seldom" to “most of the time." The 
items were descriptive of denying or depressed behavior (e.g., "refuses help" 
or "shows no interest in food"), as staff members working with the individuals 
would have occasion to observe. The scales were validated by the Nomination 
Technique (9) on a population of spinal cord injury patients (№ = 13) ina 
Veterans Administration hospital. Subjects were rated as being either de- 
Dressed or denying by two staff members, who knew the subjects well. The 
behavioral scales were later filled out by other staff members, and the sig- 
nificance of the difference between the means of the criterion groups analyzed 
by ¢ test. For the Behavioral Depression Scale, ? = 2.13, significant at the 
.05 level. For the Behavioral Denial Scale, ? = 11.39, significant at the .005 


level, 
C. PROCEDURE 


АП subjects were recruited through rehabilitation centers for the blind. It 
Was, therefore, possible to find two staff members who had had close contact 
with each individual. These agency staff members were asked to fill out 
independently the Behavioral Depression Scale and the Behavioral Denial 
Scale, and reached an overall reliability coefficient of .82 and .90, respectively. 
After administration of the Dogmatism Scale, semistructured interviews were 
tape-recorded with each subject. The questions probed at the feelings and 
beliefs the subject had about his blindness and its effect on him. Areas asked 
about were (а) how the subject had felt about blindness before he lost his 
sight; (6) whether people treated him differently now; (c) whether he felt 


sorry for any of the blind people around him; (4) whether he would like to 


be called brave or courageous; (e) what were the most difficult things to get 
used to; (7) what he was doing for recreation or fun; (g) whether he blamed 


himself or anyone else for his disability; (A) whether he ever felt angry, sad, 
or disorganized; (i) whether he tried to keep busy to forget his blindness ; 
(3) how he felt about accepting help; (4) whether he had beliefs in super- 
natural or pseudomedical cures; (/) what difference the disability would make 
in his life; and (m) what plans he had for the future. | Te 
Two clinical psychologists, experienced in rehabilitation, reviewe these 
interviews and rated each subject on his overall denial and depression ten- 
dencies, Two seven-point scales, a Global Depression Scale anda Global Denial 
Scale, were used to give a numerical value to their ratings. The judges were 
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given information about the subject's age, education, marital status, diagnosis, 
and prognosis, on which they based judgment of denying tendencies. The 
diagnoses, except in accident cases, did not necessarily reveal whether the onset 
had been sudden or gradual. The result was a global denial and a global 
depression score, as well as a behavioral denial and a behavioral depression 
score, obtained independently from agency staff, for each subject. Scores were 


then correlated with each subject's dogmatism соге. 
D. RESULTS 
l. Acceptance of Loss 


'Table 1 presents the product moment correlations of the variables examined 
in the first two hypotheses. For both the behavioral (depression and denial) 
TABLE 1 


CORRELATION or DocMaTISM Scores WITH BEHAVIORAL AND 
GLOBAL DENIAL AND DEPRESSION Scores 


Scale N r 2 
Dogmatism-Behavioral Denial 32 «66 < .001 
Dogmatism-Global Denial 32 42 <.01 
Dogmatism-Behavioral Depression 32 —.52 < .002 
Dogmatism-Global Depression 32 —43 <.01 


measures, there was a 


А g believed to be partly d 
The judges, in rating the interview data, 
rating of the client on the variables of de 


central tendency and leniency may have 


ue to the judging process. 
were required to make an overall 
pression and denial, and errors of 
distorted the ratings. 


2. Onset of Disability 
"The authors hypothesized th 


at gradual onset of blindne: 
condition favorable for denial 


ss would provide а 
: he, those individuals ex 


E. Discussion 

Rokeach e£ al. (14) suggest that 
of childhood anxiety; he defends hi 
suggested here that persons using 


the closed-minded Person is so because 
mself by closing his belief system, It is 
denial and repression as major defense 
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mechanisms will continue to use such defenses when stricken with disability. 
On the other hand, low-dogmatic persons do not have a lifelong pattern of 
avoiding anxiety and pain by denial and repression. They are not prone to 
see threat in every aspect of their environments. Furthermore, their belief 
systems do not lend to compartmentalization and isolation, and consequently 
facts presented to them are worked through the entire system. It is not possible 
for them to deny some of the facts of the disability and accept others. They must 
accept them all. 

Zarlock (16) noted the correlation of high F scale scores with tendencies of 
blind subjects to hold beliefs about magical cures. He suggested that reaction 
to authority was the common psychological factor explaining the correlation, 

TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF DoGMATISM SCORES WITH BEHAVIORAL AND GLOBAL DENIAL AND 
DEPRESSION SCORES FOR SUBJECTS GROUPED ACCORDING TO ONSET oF DISABILITY 


Dogmatism-Behavioral Dogmatism-Global 


Group N Denial Denial 
Sudden onset 16 51 45 
Gradual onset 16 75 AT 


and considered medicine and religion as "specific domains of authority." How- 
ever, Chodoff (4) suggested that the beliefs in pseudoscience and pseudo- 
medicine held by his multiple sclerosis patients were a denial of the im- 
Plications of their disability. Beliefs in miraculous cures and supernatural 
intervention were prevalent among the high-dogmatic subjects of the present 
study. As the Ё scale correlates highly with the Dogmatism Scale (14), it 
Would appear that the necessity to deny anxiety is the common factor in 
Zarlock's study as well as this one. 1 
Lefcourt (11) reported significant differences between groups of hospitalized 
narcotic addicts in degree of dogmatism when they were categorized ur test 
battery as psychotherapy candidates, milieu treatment cases, or possible psy- 
chotic cases. He assumed that the continuum basic to the three groups repre- 


Sented an openness to change. 


F. IMPLICATIONS 


Lefcourt's results in the diagnostic arca, and Kemp's (10) findings of ae 
relationship of dogmatism to receptivity to counseling suggest that the m ч 
ОЁ dogmatism may be a useful tool for clinical practitioners. It can a Р 
efficient screening of patients in rehabilitation, by рене DN Р 
change and assessing of the depth of the patient's "iie x n is 
abled person coming for assistance some time after onset of disability may 
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show a rather euphoric attitude that he could have regained after mourning 
his loss, or that may be a demonstration of his denial. A high dogmatism score 
would point to the latter probability, while a low or middle score would 
make the former more likely. A newly disabled person showing deep or 
agitated depression may be psychotic or deeply disturbed, or he may be a 
very open-minded person who cannot deny or forget the misfortune and its 
implications for a moment and thus suffers intensely. It should be noted, of 
course, that only scores at the extreme ends of the distribution are valuable 
in this respect. 


1. 


16. 
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ROLE DIFFERENTIATION AND STYLE PREFERENCES* 


Department of Sociology-Anthropology, Dickinson College 


VyrAUTAS Kavoris 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Most studies on the sociological determination of art style represent a 
somewhat undifferentiated approach. Art style is related either to character- 
istics of whole societies or of complex groupings, such as social classes, rural 
Or urban communities, and artistic reference groups. For this reason, socio- 
logical research has not contributed much to explaining individual variations 
in style preference within large social groupings. On the other hand, experi- 
mental psychologists (as well as some sociologists) have collected a good deal 


of evidence on artistic preferences associated not only with social class, but 
ational interests, types of academic training, and 


also with sex differences, voc 
not have extracted as much theory 


So on. However, the psychologists may 
from their data as seems to be implicit therein, partly because they have not 


attempted to relate their experimental data systematically to cross-cultural 


(anthropological and art-historical) frameworks. "^. 

It is suggested that role theory can provide a basis for a theoretical inte- 
gration of these bodies of data. Toward this goal, four tentative hypotheses 
9n relationships between the instrumental-expressive dimension! of role differ- 


entiation and preferences of style in visual art will be offered. 


B. Tue NATURALISM-ABSTRACTION DIMENSION 

е ЖЕ ү" E 

The initial hypothesis is that a preference for “abstraction Bos be asso 
ciated with expressive roles, and a preference for “naturalism,” with instru- 


mental roles, when these artistic alternatives are available in the cultural 
environment. The hypothesis can be supported by evidence from experimental 
Psychology, Cardinet has discovered that “introverted persons wiih а passive, 
Subjective attitude preferred modern and more abstract paintings, whereas 


— 

E i z on August 5, 1965. 
Cop Бегей in the Editorial Office, , 
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Trent to which affective neutrality is — qM aid ex ULM roles low. 
o, mance of role obligations. Instrumental roles are high, a хв , 
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"practical type persons with an active orientation tend to prefer realistic 
representations of objects and people" (5, p. 114). The first type may be 
presumed to seek more expressive, and the second, more instrumental roles. 
Again, in a study of American college students, Knapp and Wulff found 
persons high in aesthetic value on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey test to favor 
abstract art (18). Furthermore, "preference for abstract painting is related 
to . . . musical and literary [vocational] interests as opposed to managerial 


and manual callings.” In general, "preference for abstract paintings appears 


to be associated with qualities of subjectivity and hypersensitivity . . ."—per- 
sonality characteristics presumably "feeding" into expressive rather than in- 
strumental roles. The preference for abstract art is also associated with higher 
social status (18, pp. 260-262). This may be accounted for in part by a more 
expressive conception of widely held roles, such as those of father or college 
student, among higher status individuals (21, p. 109; 6, p. 15). The popu- 
larity of abstractionism in 20th-century American 
artistic interest in general, is correlated with increasingly expressive definitions 


of the male role (15). That abstractionism seems to appeal more to the “ 
industrial than to the “old” 


intellectual rather than the co 


art, as well as the increasing 


new” 
commercial middle classes (12), and that the 


mmercial sectors of the bourgeoisie have tended 
to pioneer in its acceptance, seem to re-enforce this interpret: 

The hypothesis is also supported by 
tendency toward specialization of wom 
and not explicitly symbolic) styles (25 
“naturalistic,” “realistic,” or 
pressionistically distorted) sty 
America (3, pp. 183, 289-294 


ation. 

anthropological evidence suggesting a 
en in "geometric" (generally simpler 
» P- 2097; 7, p. 350), and of men in 
“representational” (generally symbolic and ex- 
les. This is reported for the northwest coast of 
), the American plains (27, p. 355), in African 
murals (7, p. 350), among the Arapesh (22, p. 59), among the Caduveo of 
southern Brazil and Paraguay (19, p. 256), and presumably in the Neolithic 
era as well (8, Vol. I, p. 23; 9, p. 108). The sex-linked differentiation of 


artistic style may be explained by the near-universal tendency for women to 
be ascribed expressive roles and 


for men to be assigned instrumental roles in 

the family system (28). 
Thus several kinds of eviden 
esis that the occupancy of, 
a tendency to favor more 
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things? wi i i 

pom Ms the world of tangible objects; whereas the occupancy of ex- 
^" ES S es causes (or attracts persons with) a predisposition, both in action 
жаң пн to deal with feelings or attitudes toward things, with the 
сны : M apes objects. Ап orientation toward states of mind and emo- 

ather than things may provide the link: i 
а nkage betv 
кши ы g ween expressive roles and 


C. THE CONTROL-SPONTANEITY DIMENSION 


Me жыш paa hypothesis on the relationship between style preferences and 
iiis ттт -expressive role differentiation can be derived from two experi- 
Аа ка ы Е the style preferences. of American art and nonart students. 
ribi 5 м: both sexes have less liking than other students for “а clear 
ъа? rd iia . with. » curvilinear features" and “relatively un- 
хе colors”; they prefer massive configurations without obvious geo- 
с rationalization and embodying an impetuosity of style . . . with a 
Onde and deliberate effect” (10, рр. 290-291). The figure drawings 
effe y art students are also asymmetrical, restless, and moving in their 
cts (1). 
si, а ка шн, the: aspirants to professional instrumental roles prefer 
dle is ona ly controlled styles, and the aspirants to professional expressive 
for m spontaneous styles. This can be explained by the requirement 
(“ай ater emotional restraint imposed on the occupants of instrumental 
un mer neutral") than on the occupants of expressive ("affective") roles 
different € anticipation of these requirements is à selective factor in motivating 
iffere types of personalities toward the assumption of the two kinds of roles. 
nces in artistic preference are presumably due to the variations in per- 


Sonali n » 
ality that also determine occupational preferences. 
erentiation is generally associated 


n art style, two applications to 
d. It can perhaps be taken for 
tended to assume more instru- 
however, is generally prevented 
he dignity or refinement 


E. е instrumental-expressive role diff e 
Staple "iei for control or spontaneity 1 
buts “iy situations may be suggeste 
Mental that the bourgeoisie has historically 
an al roles than the nobility. Spontaneity, 10У 
le tie art by the requirement that it project t 


on 
for ajptually oriented instrumental roles shou 
3 "PStract styles. d 
teaching ins to an impressionistic observation of the author's wife, who has been 
town, middle-class wives are less resistant 
so long as it is 


than the: art to amateurs in a provincial ton 
Shave husbands to being taught to paint in а more abstract manner, 
representational. 
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of the aristocratic way of life. This is particularly evident in feudal periods 
when the nobility still has significant instrumental responsibilities. (cf. the 
Romanesque). However, the art of an established but politically and economi- 
cally functionless upper class (e.g., the Rococo) tends to be less subject to 
rational control than the styles associated with a politically aspiring middle 
class (e.g., 18th-century French classicism). It is an aspiring bourgeoisie that 
places an especially strong stress on instrumental role definitions as one of 
the characteristics by which it distinguishes itself from the “decaying” 
aristocracy. 

Assuming that Calvinism has been historically linked with a more instru- 
mental definition of social roles than Catholicism, the hypothesis is supported 
by the more rationally controlled quality of the 17th-century Dutch than of 
the Flemish Baroque. While the difference may be due either to the class factor 
just identified or to religious differences, or to both in conjunction, the present 
hypothesis would be borne out in either case. 

Thus both psychological data and two strategic art-historical comparisons 
give support for the hypothesis that the occupancy of, or aspiration to, instru- 
mental roles is associated with more controlled styles of visual art; and the 


occupancy of, or aspiration to, expressive roles, with more Spontaneous styles 
(Hypothesis 2). 


D. THE Exaccrration-Suppua DIMEN 
A third third set of data, deriv 


styles of abstract art, suggests th 
ciated with 


SION 


ed from studies of sex-linked preferences for 
e hypothesis that instrumental roles are asso- 
predispositions toward exaggeration of effect by 
control” or “over-emotionality,” 
toward a moderate subduing of 
been demonstrated 


either "over- 
while occupants of expressive roles tend 
effect in artistic style (Hypothesis 3). It has 
; in an American collegiate population, that w 
avoid both “extreme geometricization” 
and mass with striking effects,” though (presumably because of their occu- 
pancy of expressive roles) they tend more tow 
metricism. Women also prefer subdue 
although this may not be specifically 
ferentiation.’ In general, 


omen tend to 
and "the impulsive handling of line 


ard impulsiveness than рео- 
d and colder colors, green and blue (10), 
related to the instrumental-expressive dif- 


"women prefer the less powerful, the bounded, and 
the controlled" forms and "the softer, the more modulated 


rather than the expressive" tones and colors (10, p. 300). 
The suggested interpretation of Hypothesis 


, and controlled, 


3 is that instrumental roles, by 


* A preference for green and blue is also 


for gree: : also associated with а high need for achieve- 
ment (16) and an inclination toward scientific vocations (17). 
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requiring suppression of spontaneous feeling and its subordination to purposive 
за. may cause а compensatory tendency toward intensified reassertion 
ш ete (which may be limited to particular spheres of sociopsycholog- 
йе + мг | as religion or politics, while one remains "rational" in 
"mira ae ei sphere). 'The occupancy of instrumental roles, or their 
$ ance in a social system, would thus be associated with preferences for 
either rigid classicism (David) or geometricism (Mondrian), suggestive of 
subordination of feeling to rationality, or exuberant romanticism (Géricault) 
or expressionistic distortion (Van Gogh), evocative of revolt of suppressed 
emotionality against the tyrannical hold of sober reason. In contrast, a co- 


ordinati ы " : : -— 
dination of feeling with reason, such as is necessary in all realistically 
tend to produce a balanced tendency toward 


Hs ned expressive roles,” may 
reasonable sensibility" in artistic expression. 

In urban civilizations, the most definite representatives of the "exaggerated" 
ascent or dominance of the middle class, and 


Styles have lived in periods of 
sensibility is more char- 


have appealed to middle-class audiences. Subdued 
established. aristocracies (the Rococo, the 
(as in Venice) than 
at the middle classes 
aristocracies. 


Уна of the arts of mature, 
"E painting in India) and similar patrician groups 
9f the middle classes. It has been suggested before th 


de е : г 
*velop more instrumental role conceptions than do established 
t the subdued sensibility of the traditional 


It is tempting to speculate tha 
d France, reflects a more expressive 


ent pf the Latin nations, especially Italy an 
definition of the male role, including that of the professional artist; whereas 
the intensified expressionism of Germanic art may be a reaction to more 
instrumental role definitions. However, additional variables must be considered 
artistic traditions. The art of Spain, for ex- 
ncies. Perhaps more restraint upon 
anish than upon French 
appropriate be- 


in international comparisons of 
ample, also exhibits expressionistic tende 
Spontaneous expression of feeling is imposed upon Sp 
9r Italian males by a more stylized conception of culturally 


àvior. But the expressionistic tendencies in Spanish art could also be explained 
у is relatively disharmonious image of the universe, that tends to produce 
artistic deformation (14). English art, on the other hand, has until recently 
(except in the "popular" engravings of the 18th century) not tended toward 
"Xpressionistic distortion. It can only be speculated whether this is not because 


о : à М м 
fa Strong dominance of the artistic taste of an established Anglo-Catholic 


ari B 
Stocracy, which, on the one hand, has frequently assumed expressive roles, 
eem 


es. The occupant of an in- 
ity, whereas if he occupies 
to the same degree. 


between the two rol 
ontaneous emotional 
urposive rationality 


Bep 
Th i 
Strumenti is an apparent asymmetry 
expr al role can largely exclude sp 
€ssive role he cannot suppress P 
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and, on the other, has not conspicuously adhered to a disharmonious conception 
of the universe (in contrast to middle-class Puritans and Methodists). 

'The relationship between Puritanism and art is an interesting one. Puritans 
tended to reject art, and even their secularized descendants have for a long 
time failed to develop a real response to it. The latter were therefore willing 
to "buy" foreign styles that were not necessarily congenial to the preferences 
that they would have spontancously expressed, if they had been interested in 
art. However, the Puritan settlers of New England cared for one kind of art, 
that of tombstone carving. And where they had freed themselves from Euro- 
pean Baroque models, in the backwoods of 17th-century New England, they 
gave way to their natural tendency, as occupants of highly instrumental 
roles, toward “over-control” and developed an extremely geometricized repre- 
sentational style (20). On the other hand, when their secularized descendants 
began to care about art in general, they created the “over-emotional” 
Abstract Expressionism, which was the first kind of art to which ther 
really intense response in the United States (11). 

While Hypotheses 2 and 3 partly overlap, it seems possible to account for 
both of them by the unified interpretation that culturally legitimated affec- 
tivity tends to be subdued in its modes of expression, whereas reaction to 
culturally imposed affective control produces "expressionistically" exaggerated 
effects. "Therefore, roles in which more affectivity is permitted (Catholic, 
female, leisure class, Latin) will give rise to more "subdued" artistic be- 
havior, whereas roles in which more affective restraint is imposed ( Calvinistic, 
male, commercial and artisan class, Germanic) will produce tendencies 


toward "extreme deviation" in the direction of over-control or emotional 
intensification, 


style of 
e was a 


E. Tue СомріЕхІтү- 
Two studies on style preferences 
mental roles will be associated with 
expressive roles, with preferences f 
hypothesis is weakened by the ci 
artistic preferences to actual occup 
In the first study, by Barry (2), of 30 preliterate societies, severity of social- 
ization was found to be directly associ 
style. Self-reliance training and puni 
closely correlated with artistic com 


SIMPLicrTy Dimension 


have suggested the hypothesis that instru- 
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independence training than females, also assume more instrumental roles than 
do females), we come to expect instrumental roles to be linked with artistic 
complexity, It may be noted that the "geometric" styles employed by women 
їп preliterate societies referred to previously tend to be simpler than the more 
“naturalistic” styles cultivated by men. 

Evidence directly supportive of the proposed hypothesis is provided by Knapp 
and Hoffman (17). In a sample of 90 American college freshmen and sopho- 
mores, Knapp and Hoffman found that interest in scientific vocations, as 
measured by the Strong Vocational Inventory, was associated with a prefer- 
ence for more complex (open) tartan designs. Conversely, interest in sales- 
manship was linked with less complex (closed) designs. In this comparison, 
salesmanship may be regarded as the more expressive role alternative. Indeed, 
Knapp and Hoffman (17, p. 305) interpret their findings as suggesting that 
the complex designs will be preferred by “individuals eager to keep their 
environment under maximum control, distrustful of emotional forces, and 
of introversive . . . disposition.” Such individuals seems likely to prefer instru- 
mental roles, The less complex design is favored by those who "welcome 
emotional involvement . . . avoid socially isolated . . . callings, and э» 
Stand committed to an extrovert life." Presumably, they would also choose 
More expressive roles. Р 

Another study, by Eisenman and Coffee (4), suggests a directly opposite 
relationship, In this study, art students preferred asymmetrical polygons, while 
mathematics students preferred symmetrical polygons. Insofar as asymmetrical 
Polygons constitute more complex formal patterns, aspirants to expressive 
Occupational roles would seem, in this case, to prefer more complicated forms. 
Artists also favor the more complex figure drawings (1). 

In yet another study, art students judged as more creative preferred and 
Produced more complex polygons (26). This suggests the interpretation, 
Which may be adequate to account for most of the observations cited in this 
Section, that the personality characteristic of independence (which is pre- 
Sumably conducive to creativity as well as to the choice of natural science 
Tather than salesmanship) is associated with preference for complexity in art 
Style Since independence training has also been shown to be related to 


artisti, . : findings bear an un- 
sie complexity, only the Eisenman and Coffee (4) finding: 


в я | E Р 
(1 Individualistic cultural orientations have been linked with om iene 
aa Ia ees personali CI alue ke seem to be associated 

; lous жаап ҮП ss 
With с dd uc UY ES the fact that occupants A аа 
рон; їп elits Sith highly lineal values, can afford to be independent (w: 

Tmitting others to be so). 


plexity in art style 
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certain relationship to the present interpretation, though even they do not 
necessarily contradict it. (Students of mathematics may actually be charac- 
terized by more personal independence than art students who, in a noncon- 
formist subculture, can be extremely group-oriented.) 

In any event, a larger number of findings can be accommodated by the hy- 
pothesis that relates independence as a personality characteristic rather than 


instrumental roles to artistic complexity, and Hypothesis 4 is therefore tenta- 
tively rejected. 


Е. Summary AND CONCLUSION 


Support from both experimental psychology and cross-cultural comparisons 
has been presented for the hypotheses that instrumental roles are associated 
with a preference for art styles that are more naturalistic, controlled, and 
which tend to carry their basic tendencies to an extreme; whereas expressive 
roles are linked with preference for art styles that are more abstract, sponta- 
neous, and subdued. 

Each of the hypotheses has been demonstrated independently of the other 
two. It does not follow that any instrumental-expressive role diffe 
pattern will be associated with clearly pronounced differences along 
dimensions of style preference. Some alternatives may 
ticular artistic tradition. It seems possible that 
which dimension of artistic style primarily 
terns of social role differentiation. Furthermore, one pattern (e.g., the sex-role 
differentiation) may be more strongly associated with one dimension of artistic 
style, while other patterns (e.g., the class and occupational differentiations) 
may be linked with other dimensions of style. This may be 
bility that different aspects of instrument. 
dominant in different kinds of 
the dominant aspects will be mos 
deed, a role may 


rentiation 
all three 
be unavailable in a par- 
a culture may "choose" with 
to associate its characteristic pat- 


due to the possi- 
ality or expressiveness may be pre- 
instrumental or expressive roles, and that 
t clearly reflected in artistic preference. In- 


be instrumental in some respects and 
this case, the artistic preference 


expressive in others. In 
of the incumbent (or aspirant) is likely to 
associated with the instrumental as well as 
with the expressive aspects of the role. In any event, institutionalized stylistic 
traditions circumscribe the spontaneous expression 3 
preferences. Our generalizations should be 
within institutionalized artistic tr 


combine, in a specific way, traits 


of role-associated artistic 
regarded as tendencies operating 


aditions, and producing modifications (some- 
times radical ones) within them. 


In accounting for the observed associations, 


two possible relationships be- 
tween role structure and artistic preference m 


ay be visualized. The occupants 
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dn Md or expressive roles may learn to prefer styles most 
E mena e dme the operational requirements of their ascribed 
са z X ji ave developed preferences for achievable instrumental 
Каала s oles wi learn to favor the styles corresponding with the psy- 
Mem, x | siguen of these roles through the same processes through 
ы: a ave acquired their role preferences. The relationship between 
ан а node preference should be closer in the first case than in the second 

(unless the individual rejects his or her ascribed role), because an aspirant 
ке рне is more likely to misperceive the requirements of the role he is 

Ung to than is someone who occupies his role by ascription. Role-differ- 
о. Шш also differ in the degree to which the two alternatives are 
pa Uis n and mutually exclusive. When differentiation is attenuated, 
үре ей middle-class families, the artistic preferences of the occupants 

vo roles should become increasingly similar. 

The relevance of the psychological data surveyed to the theory being con- 
ihi карау limited by the fact that the instruments of measurement 
een E cen designed to test the present hypotheses (and do not always 
"iE entirely unambiguous relationship to them), and that they were not 
administered cross-culturally. Our anthropological and art-historical com- 
Taare » bes other hand, except Barry's (2), suffer from being extensively 
Ta m rather than rigorously quantified. Thus, while the data seem to 
; ficient to suggest that the apparently universal differentiation of roles 
along the instrumental-expressive axis is associated with systematic variations 


in style ч Р 
style preference among the culturally provided alternatives, the theory 


Wi Y 
ould profit from further testing. 
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Based upon this general theory of consistency both in the development and 
the change of attitudes, the prediction was made in the present s sage" 
that a persuasive communication successful in modifying the attitudes o 
Japanese university students on the broad issues of the Cold War would have 
generalized effects upon their attitudes toward the Cub 1 5 : 
expected that communications directed toward the Cuban situation would in- 
duce attitude change that would not generalize significantly to the broader 
topic of the Cold War. The general Prediction was that a persuasive com- 
munication that was effective in producing attitude change in a broad target 


area would result in a generalized attitude change toward a more specific but 
logically related issue, 


an crisis. It was also 


B. METHOD 
1. Materials 


An attitude scale dealing with the Cold War was developed from a pool 
of items made available by Dr. Marvin G, Cline, who had already scaled 
them using the Thurstone technique. Ten of these, 


including two neutral 
statements, were selected so 


as to represent approximately equidist 
оп a continuum of attitudes toward the Cold War, r 
States to pro-Sovie 


ant positions 
anging from pro-United 
n à form that could be 
€, on which the alterna- 
"strongly disagree." Scoring weights 
so that a high score on the scale in- 
a low score revealed a pro-Soviet attitude. 
statements representing views on the Cub. 
pro-U.S. to pro-Soviet was dev 
States Information Service in Т 
having high correlations with the total score, Ty. 
added to the scale, making a total of 10. 

Two communications defending the alternativ 
War originated primarily through the policies o 
the Soviet Union were adapted from published 
and Nikita Khrushchev. Both of the 
Japanese by an instructor at the 
by a male dramatic arts stude 
each speech was approxim 


t Union, The items were stated i 
responded to on a seven-point, Likert-type rating scal 
tives ranged from "strongly agree" to 
Were assigned the several alternatives, 
dicated a pro-U.S, attitude and 

A series of an crisis ranging from 
ised from materials Provided by the United 
"okyo. Item analysis yielded eight statements 
© neutral items were also 


€ propositions that the Cold 
f cither the United States or 
speeches by Adlai Stevenson 
communications were translated into 


University of Tokyo and were tape-recorded 
nt from Nihon University, 


ately nine minutes, Since 
had to be completed within the confines of a 50-miny 


possible to use communications of greater length, 
The original materials from which the 


The reading time for 
the proposed experiments 
te class period, it was not 


communications dealing with the 
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i dpi coin also contained sections directed explicitly at the Cuban 
dentine эй cupi. ih of approximately the same length as those 
Pm din old War were devised on the subject of Cuba and were 
rye anslated and tape-recorded. 

ae T questionnaire was also prepared containing a seven-point 
тре а t — could rate the convincingness of the communication 
Mri ee qo pd adjectives to be used in assessing the personality of the 
e í * e subjects were instructed to check the adjective in each 

hat best described the speaker: i.e., intelligent-unintelligent, sincere- 


Insincere, kind-unkind. 
2. Subjects 


a for the experiment were 100 students attending a social psychology 
ass at the University of Tokyo College of Liberal Arts and 90 psychology 


students ES à 
nts at Waseda University. These numbers represent students who ap- 


peare ; Ы ‘ p. i 
d for both pretesting and the later experimental sessions. Twenty-six 


subjects we 
jects were females and 16+ were males. 


3. Procedure 


" zr Mica in obtaining experimental subjects, it was not possible 
dently. 5 Fa €: so that it could be completed at a single university. Conse- 
versities и m anced design was used in which students at each of the uni- 
Subjects рн in complementary phases of the research. АП of the 
any i ig, pretested and posttested on both issues to determine whether 
&eneraliz ude change induced by the directly relevant communication had 

alized to the logically related area. The design of the experiment is 


OR. ded 
hown in F igure 1 


Du У 28 - 
1 ro-U.S, Communications Pro-Soviet Communications 


Cold War 


Cuba 


Cuba Cold War 


Tur 5 | 
" "еу Waseda Waseda University 
of University University 


N=32 Nate 


FIGURE 1 
DrsiGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 
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The investigators had discovered from previous experience that Japanese 
students were extremely reluctant to put their names on attitude questionnaires 
dealing with political matters. In order to match pretest and posttest scores 
from the same individual, each questionnaire was numbered, and the identifying 
number was attached to the questionnaire on a small slip of paper and retained 
by the subject. During the pretesting, the two questionnaires were stapled 
together so that the Cuba scale was answered first by half of the students and 
the Cold War scale was answered first by the remaining half. 

Approximately one week following the administration of the attitude scales, 
the students at each university were divided into two groups. Those students 
who had received even-numbered questionnaires were asked to remain in the 
room, while those who had received odd numbers were conducted to a different 
classroom. The subjects were then given the seven-point scale for rating the 
“convincingness” of the communication and the adjective checklist for de- 
scribing the speaker, They were told that this was to be an experiment in com- 
munication, and that they would be asked for their judgments both of a 


speaker and of his arguments. The sources of the communications, however, 
were not identified. 


One of the four speeches, accord 


ing to the design shown in Figure 1, was 
then presented by tape recorder, 


After the students had completed the rating 
› copies of the attitude scales dealing with Cuba 
ted to them. The scales were again arranged 


at random answered the Cuba scale first and the 
other half answered the Cold War scale first. All of the experimental sessions 


were conducted by the class instructor and his assistants, and the American 
experimenter was at no time seen by the students, 


so that half of the students 


C. RESULTS 


scale yielded means of 29.0 
the center of the distributio , it is apparent 
that the subjects were esse the Cold War but tended to 
favor the United States on the Cuban issue, 


2. Attitude Change 
So far as reactions to the communicat; 


ions were с 
be summarized in a few words. 


oncerned, the results may 
The mean changes 


in scores on the attitude 
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scale: л i i 

wb ime iue MU eo 
yse on both scales for the 

groups that heard either the communications on the Cold War or those 
Cuba yielded insignificant F values. It is evident that no more change was n 
duced in the attitudes that were direct targets of the communications th: а 
the related areas. um 
Although the groups did not differ in the degree to which they were in- 
fluenced on the two scales by either of the communications, it was possible 
that attitude change in one or more of the groups differed significantly from 
the null hypotheses of zero change. Accordingly, t-tests for repeated measure- 
ы hg made on the mean change scores of the subjects on each of the 
“т E the four experimental groups. Of the eight ¢-tests thus computed, the 
e reaching significance was on the Cuba scale by the Waseda students 
who heard the pro-Soviet communication about the Cuban situation and who 
moved on the average of —1.6 scale units in the direction advocated (p < .05). 
p "we of the groups, а significant positive correlation was found between 
al scores on the two attitude scales, thus confirming the assumption that 


the two is nl : 
he two issues were cognitively related for the subjects. 
3. Convincingness Ratings 


2 scoring responses to the convincingness rating scale, the designation “very 
T ncing" was weighted seven and "very unconvincing" was weighted one. 
he average convincingness ratings assigned by students in each of the four 
experimental groups were then determined. 

Each of the communications, whether relating to Cuba or to the Cold War, 
tended to be rated as "slightly unconvincing.” The pro-U.S. arguments on 
Cuba and the Cold War received mean ratings on the seven-point scale of 3.49 


and 3.32 respectively. The pro-Soviet arguments on the same two issues were 
mean ratings show the communications 


Tated 3.68 and 3.57. Although these 
using Khrushchev's arguments to be rated slightly higher in convincingness 
than those employing quotations from Stevenson, the differences in each case, 
When evaluated by :-tests, fall short of significance. (For the Cuban crisis 


t = .75 and for the Cold War t = 1.17.) 

4, The Adjective Checklist 
уе in each of nine pairs as 
ince the subjects were not 
it may be assumed 
content of the 


о elect one adjecti 
municator. S 
ve communications, 
manner of delivery, and 


^ eni "Heres were requested t 
tali «x e more descriptive of the com! 
is de actual sources of the persuas! 

ey were responding to the voice, 
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argument in making their evaluation of the speaker, who was the same for 
each communication. The speaker, of course, had attempted to record the 
respective arguments with equal force and sincerity, 

Each adjective pair contained a favorable and an unfavorable member. A 
ratio was computed by dividing the number of favorable adjectives assigned to 
the speaker by the total number of adjectives checked. This ratio, since it took 
into account the total number of adjective pairs used, was judged to be a 
more valid measure than simply the number of favorable adjectives checked. 

There was a tendency for the speaker, when voicing the pro-Soviet argu- 
ments on either Cuba or the Cold War, to be described more favorably than 
when presenting the position of the United States on these two issues. When 
reading Stevenson’s comments on Cuba and on the Cold War, the speaker re- 
ceived an average assignment of 41.7 and 43.2 per cent favorable adjectives. 
The same speaker presenting the pro-Soviet viewpoints on these issues was 
assigned 48.1 and 52.2 per cent favorable adjectives. The differences in 
favorability ratios assigned the speaker when presenting the two Opposing com- 
munications on either topic, however, failed to reach statistical significance. 
(For the Cuban crisis, / = 1.11 and for the Cold War ¢ = 1.17.) Under none 
of the conditions was the speaker perceived in a particularly favorable light. 
Three of four correlations showed higher convincingness ratings to be ac- 
companied by more favorable impressions of the speaker (5 < .01 in each 
case). These judgments, then, can occur independently of attitude change. 

It must be concluded that the attitudes of the subjects 
universities studied were not readily influenced by either pro-U.S. or pro-Soviet 
arguments, The convincingness ratings made of the communications, as well as 
the judgments of the Communicator, are consistent with the mean attitude 
change scores: that is, the subjects rated both arguments slightly below the 
midpoint of the convincingness scale, and in three of the four groups they 
described the speaker largely in unfavorable terms. It would appear that any 
discomfort or “dissonance” aroused by the communications was resolved by 


discounting the arguments or by discrediting the communicator. 
Discussion of the results with seve 


plausible explanations of the 


at the two Japanese 


ral Japanese psychologists generated some 
failure of the communications to induce a 


change in the subjects. It w 
example, that the students in these two predomin 


generally refractory toward obvious attempts t 
matters. They also seem to have adopted wh 
attitude toward international conflict. Thei 
are perhaps best described as representing ‘ 


measurable amount of attitude as suggested, for 


antly male universities are 
о influence them on political 
at might be termed a “Japan first” 
r attitudes toward the Cold War 


“entrenched neutrality,” and their 
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vint e a ag ш к Cuban issue are lukewarm, at best. Still another 
emen mur ah e “a ings was based upon the mode of presentation of the 
is prise ш rather than their content. Because of the intensive effort that 
Faure must ree to learn their own written language with its three 
ай, а, or characters, Japanese students may be more influenced by 

hey read than by what they hear. This hypothesis was later examined 


by McGinni 
cGinnies (3) and found tenable, at least under some circumstances. 
ange in attitude was observed in only one of the ex- 


Since a significant ch 
he experiment re- 


зе my: it is obvious that the main hypothesis of t 
ieee bes е t Generalization effects in attitude change obviously cannot 
The -— a significant amount of change is induced in the target attitude. 
Montes n ngt consistent with findings by Tannenbaum (7) or by 
Sida goa | а апа Haaf (+), who report that subjects whose attitude 
alaia Е ее the midpoint of a continuum are more readily influ- 
viti ec ose olding more extreme attitudes. The frequency and fervor 
камы en — university students engage in political demonstrations 
vse a a their avoidance of commitment on a gieton represents 

apathy nor lack of information about international issues. Apparently 
› as well as the assumption that it necessarily repre- 


th У 
€ concept of “neutrality’ 
„examination in the light of 


Sents 1 " ns : А 
E increased susceptibility to persuasion merit re 
ultural variables. 
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STUDIES IN PERSUASION: II. PRIMACY-RECENCY EFFECTS 
WITH JAPANESE STUDENTS*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Maryland 


Елотт McGinnizs 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (4) have given practical expression to the 
primacy-recency problem in persuasion as follows: “Should one start with his 
strongest arguments or save them until the end?” Or, stated another way, if 
two different sides of an issue are to be presented, will the side presented first 
or that presented second have a greater influence on opinion? 

Two representative experiments dealing with this problem were performed 
by Lund (8) and by Cromwell (1). The conflicting results obtained by these 
investigators may be viewed in retrospect as presaging a series of later studies 
that have generated similarly contradictory and inconclusive findings. Lund 
Presented subjects with arguments both proposing and attacking higher pro- 
tective tariffs for the United States. Half of his subjects heard the affirmative 
argument first, and the remaining half heard the negative argument first. 
Opinion questionnaires were administered initially to all of the subjects and 
again after each of the two opposing communications. Lund discovered that 
Opinion change following the first communication was significantly greater 
than that following the second communication, а finding that suggested the 
Operation of a “Law of Primacy" in persuasion. Cromwell, on the other hand, 


found that the second of two conflicting communications was more effective in 
А » 
obtained а “recency” rather than а “primacy 


periment, however, differed from that of Lund’s 
e only after both communications had been 


influencing opinion, and thus 
effect. The procedure in this ex 
in that posttesting took plac 
Presented. 

Hovland and Mandell (2) failed to replicate Lund’s findings and suggested 
that primacy may operate under some conditions and recency under others. 
Lana (6), Lana and Rosnow (7), and Schultz (9) have reported experiments 
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in which other relevant variables have been introduced into the primacy- 
recency paradigm. Among the several conditions that seem to interact with 
order ‘effects in persuasion are familiarity and controversiality of the topic, 
subject awareness of the experimenter’s intention, and interest and knowledge- 
ability of the subject with respect to the controversial topics. 

In the present experiment, Japanese university students were exposed to 
conflicting communications on the subject of the Cold War in an 
determine whether the first or the second of the 
effective in influencing attitudes, The issue th 
to have been fairly controversi 


attempt to 
arguments would be. more. 
at was selected may be assumed 


al as well as both familiar and interesting to the 
students. Ап attempt was made to disguise the purpose of the experiment by 


presenting it as a task in judging both a communication and the communicator. 
No clear-cut prediction could be made on the basis of these conditions for either 
a primacy or a recency effect. Rather, the investigators hoped to discover 
whether argumentation on a matter of current interest and importance would 
induce differential effects on attitude change as a function of order of presenta- 
tion, The possibility existed that the lively concern of Japanese students with 


international issues might generate results less equivocal than those that have 
been reported with American subjects, 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 

Subjects who Participated in the rese 

Gakuin University in Tokyo. Of these, 

and sophomores enrolled in English 1 
ican instructors, 


arch were 131 students at Aoyama 
121 were females. All were freshmen 
anguage classes conducted by Amer- 


2, Materials 
An cight-item Likert-type questionnaire w 
titudes of Japanese students on the question o 


Agreement or disagreement with each statement could be indicated along а 
seven-point scale, with a high score representing sympathy with the United 
States. The persuasive communications consisted of arguments supporting 
the position officially taken by the United States with respect to the Cold War 
and declarations of the Posture adopted by the Soviet Union on the same 


ere slightly modified excerpts from published 
speeches by Adlai Stevenson and Nikita Khrushchev, 


Trial playbacks of the recorded arguments in the cl. 


evealed th 


as designed to determine the at- 
# responsibility for the Cold War. 


issue. The two communications w 


asstooms in which the 


experiments were to be conducted г at the high ceilings and concrete 
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floors caused difficulty in understanding a baritone male voice. For this reason, 
the speeches were re-recorded by a young woman whose voice was more audible 
in the rear seats. In order to further insure that all of the subjects would 
have equivalent exposure to the communications under these less-than-desirable 
conditions for auditory presentation, printed copies of the two communications 
were distributed for reading at the same time that the tape recordings were 
played. All of the materials, both oral and written, were in the Japanese 
language. 
3. Procedure 

Four different classes participated in the experiment and were assigned 
arbitrarily to four experimental conditions. Group I (N = 38) heard and 
read the pro-U.S. communication first and the pro-Soviet communication 
Second. Group 11 (М = 53) was exposed to the two communications in the 
Teverse order: that is, pro-Soviet first and pro-U.S. second. Group II 
(N = 23) heard only the pro-U.S. argument, while Group IV (N = 17) 
heard only the pro-Soviet communication. 

The attitudes of the students toward the Cold War were initially de- 
termined about two weeks prior to the experiment. Since not all of these 
students appeared in class on the day that the experimental communications 
Were presented, the number of cases in two of the groups was considerably less 
than had been expected on the basis of the number of pretests. ‘The experi- 
mental sessions were conducted by two female Japanese students who had been 
carefully briefed regarding the procedures to be followed. The subjects were 
told that this was an experiment designed to elicit their reactions to a con- 
troversial topic as well as to the speaker who would present it. Subjects in 

TOups 1 and II were then given copies of the first communication, either 
Pro-U.S, or pro-Sovict. With these materials before them, they listened to the 
Speech over a tape recorder, The written materials were then collected, and 
the students were given a one-page form containing a seven-point rating 
Scale for judging the convincingness of the argument, and a checklist of nine 
Pairs of bipolar adjectives on which they were asked to indicate their per- 


Septions of the speaker. These materials were also collected, and the second 
Persuasive communication was distributed, followed immediately by the tape- 
recorded presentation of the second speech. After the printed materials were 
Collected, the students were again given forms for rating the communication 
and describing the speaker, While the students were filling these out, attitude 
Scales on the Cold War were distributed to be answered for the second time. 

Identical procedures were followed with Groups IH and IV, except that a 
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single communication was used in each case. The purpose of this was to 
determine the effectiveness of each communication by itself in influencing the 
attitudes of these particular groups of students. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Initial Attitudes 


The distributions of initial attitude scores among students in the four classes 
were similar. Means of the four groups were as follows: Group I, 32.6; Group 
II, 33.9; Group III, 33.6; and Group IV, 33.8. 

The great bulk of the subjects clustered near the center of the scale, a 
position denoting neutrality on the main issues of the Cold War. No subjects 
expressed strongly pro-U.S. or pro-Soviet sentiments. According to most 
theories of persuasion derived from experiments with Ame 


rican students, these 
subjects should have been relatively susceptible to either of 


the two arguments. 
2. Attitude Change 


The first step in analyzing the results was to compute the mean attitude 
scores of the subjects before and after each of the experimental treatments. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PRETREATMENT AND PosTTREATMENT SCORES ON THE Corp War ATTITUDE SCALE 
Order of 

Group presentation N Pretest Posttest Difference 
I U.S.-Soviet 38 34.3 33.5 —0.8 
II Soviet-U.S. 53 34.0 33.1 —0.9 
ш U.S. only 23 33.6 32.9 —0.7 
IV Soviet only 17 33.8 32.8 —1.0 


These means are shown in Table 1. The mean change in every case was 


negligible, and analysis of variance showed the differences in attitude change 
scores between groups to be insignificant. 


It is obvious that the communicati 


ons had no effect on the attitudes of the 
subjects toward the Cold War, 


either singly or in combination. Since no 
influence effect occurred in Groups III and IV, the members of which were 


exposed only to one of the communications, no order effect could logically have 
been expected in Groups I and II, and none was found. 


3. Convincingness Ratings 

The two groups that heard both the 
responded to the convincingness ratin 
ment. The two control groups, 


pro-U.S. and pro-Soviet communications 
g scale after presentation of each argu- 
of course, received the rating scale only once, at 
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the conclusion of the single communication. Table 2 shows the mean con- 
Vincingness ratings assigned by subjects in each of the four groups to both 
communications. 

In the two groups where order effects were examined, the pro-U.S. com- 
munication based upon Ambassador Stevenson’s declaration was rated as more 
Convincing than the pro-Soviet argument taken from the address by Premier 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY or DATA ON CONVINCINGNESS RATINGS AND PROPORTIONS OF 
FAVORABLE ADJECTIVES ASSIGNED TO THE SPEAKER 


Mean Mean 
convinc- adjective 
Communi- ingness favorability 
Group cations rating t ratio t 
1 Pro-U.$. 4.28 68.2 
1.17 193 
Pro-Soviet 4.04 60.6 
и Pro-Soviet 3.88 46.0 
2.18* 319 
Pro-U.S. 4.40 47.6 
n Pro-U.S. 4.64 63.0 
4.70** 2.67* 
I 
Y Pro-Soviet 2.76 424 


ен а is significant at the .05 level. 

significant at the .001 level. 
se ushchev, The difference in the case of Group I, which heard the pro-U.S. 
"- гта first, was not statistically significant. Group II, however, which 
nificant! € pro-Soviet argument first, rated the pro-U.S. argument as sig- 
L äng У more convincing than the pro-Soviet argument, In the control groups, 
ment y IV, the average convincingness rating assigned to the pro-U.S. argu- 
die also significantly higher than that accorded the pro-Soviet commu- 
rou E The pro-Soviet argument heard second by Group I and first by 
effect. I was not differentially rated as to convincingness, 50 that an order 

i. this variable was not established. " 

тоц Cre seemed to be no logical reason why the convincingness ratings of 
€ ПІ and IV should have been different from the ratings assigned by 
bos. I and II to the first of the two communications, whether taken from 
ratings p or from Khrushchev. In other words, while the second of the two 
fact th Y experimental Groups I and П might have been influenced by the 
at the subjects had already heard the opposing point of view, the 
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initial ratings were uncontaminated by this factor. Therefore, in order to 
test more rigorously the conclusion that the pro-U.S. communication was 
perceived as more convincing that the pro-Soviet argument, the ratings for 
all four groups were combined for each communication, taking only the 
ratings for the first communication in the case of Groups I and II. The 
results of the analysis based upon the 112 subjects who completed the con 
vincingness rating scales yielded a mean difference in convincingness ratings 
of 1.14 scale units in favor of the pro-U.S. argument. A ¢ value of 4.12 was 
significant beyond the .001 probability level. 


4. The Adjective Checklist 


Responses to each of the nine bipolar pairs of adjectives describing the 


speaker were coded as favorable or unfavorable, and a ratio was computed 
for each subject of the number of favorable adjectives to the total number 
of adjectives checked. Table 2 shows the mean percentages of favorable ad- 
jectives assigned to the speakers by the subjects in the four groups. 

In the groups that heard both the pro-U.S 
it was probably apparent to a majority of t| 
voice delivered both arguments. For this reason, the adjective favorability 
ratios derived from ratings of the second communication were influenced by 
ratings assigned to the speaker following the first communication. The most 
meaningful comparisons, therefore, are those between the adjective ratios 
pertaining to the speaker while delivering the pro-U.S. communication in 
Groups I and III and the pro-Soviet communication in Groups II and IV. 

The analysis based upon this grouping of the d 
done on the convincingness ratings and 
adjectives assigned to the speaker to b 
pro-U.S. argument (65.6) than 
(44.2). The difference of 21 
level of confidence. 


- and pro-Soviet communications, 
he subjects that the same female 


ata was similar to that 
showed the percentage of favorable 
е much greater when she read the 
when she read the pro-Soviet argument 
4 is significant with a z of 4.05 beyond the .001 


Five of the six correlations between conv 
ratios were significant at either the .05 or th 
that а reliable relationship exists between t| 
convincingness ratings being associ 


incingness ratings and adjective 
€ .01 level. It may be concluded 
hese two variables, with higher 
ated with the assignment of more favorable 
adjectives to the speaker. It is not possible to tell from the data whether one 
of these factors influenced the other, The two, in fact, may be jointly deter- 


mined by the content of a communication and its congruence with certain 
latent attitudes of the listener, 
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D. Discussion 


So far as primacy-recency effects in persuasion are concerned, the results 
do not help to clarify the uncertain status of this problem. The subjects, most 
of whom were initially neutral on the salient issues of the Cold War, re- 
mained uninfluenced by arguments representing the positions of either the 
United States or the Soviet Union, whether presented independently or con- 
Jointly, One is tempted to conclude that primacy-recency is a false issue, at 
least where attitudes of any degree of commitment are involved (3). 

Elsewhere, McGinnies (5) has reported an advantage of printed over 
Vocal communication in influencing the attitudes of Japanese students toward 
the Cuban crisis. In the present experiment, the subjects held a printed copy 
of the communication before them while listening to the same arguments by 
tape-recording; yet they showed no subsequent change in attitude. There are 
Several possible explanations for this apparently paradoxical finding. First, the 
Subjects who listened to argumentation on the Cold War were closer to the 
Neutral point, with a mean score of 33.9, than the subjects with a mean of 
39.1 who heard or read communications about the Cuban crisis, Both scales 
Contained the same number of items and had the same range. The evidence is 
Strong that neutrality represents a position of strong commitment to Japanese 
Students, one that is perhaps most resistant to arguments, printed or vocal, 
that advocate an extreme position. Another explanation of the failure of print 
to be effective in this experiment is the possible distracting effect of listening 
to the speech while reading it. Individuals probably comprehend vocal and 
Printed material at different rates, so that simultaneous exposure to the two 


med; . a Н » n + . 
ere Is not necessarily more effective than exposure to either medium by 
Itse]f И 


ü That the subjects were not oblivious either to the content of the communica- 
и ог to the personality of the speaker is evidenced by the differential dis- 
Р nations that they made regarding both of these variables. Stevenson’s 
Suments, although they did not induce any significant shift in the scores of 
a its on the attitude scale, were perceived as being significantly more 
ву Е than Khrushchev's remarks. The speaker was also assigned a 
U ‘cantly greater proportion of favorable adjectives when she read the pro- 
` @gument than when she read the pro-Soviet argument. This effect was 
аррагепе in the groups where only a single communication was pre- 
© Where both arguments were presented, audience perceptions of the 
Т seemed to be established during the reading of the initial communica- 


Senteq 
SPeake 
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tion, whether it represented the United States or the Soviet point of view. 1. 
example, іп Group I where the pro-U.S. communication was read first, E 
per cent of the adjectives assigned to the speaker were favorable. When ben 
same speaker then read a pro-Soviet argument, the percentage of favorable 
adjectives assigned to her dropped only to 61 per cent. Apparently, sd 
relatively favorable impression of the speaker formed during her initia 
presentation was diminished only slightly when she read a second and less 
convincing communication. 

When the speaker first presented the pro-Soviet argument, however, she 
received only 46 per cent favorable adjectives, and this figure increased only 
to 48 per cent when she subsequently read the pro-U.S. communication. An 
initially somewhat unfavorable impression was not markedly altered when 
the speaker presented a second communication that was rated significantly mork 
convincing than the first one, The data suggest the relative immutability 
of first impressions of a communicator. = 

The findings involving judgments of the communicator and communication 
contrast sharply with those obtained with male subjects at two predominantly 
male universities in Tokyo and reported in the first paper of this series. The 
male students assigned on the average only 43 per cent favorable adjectives to 
a male speaker delivering a pro-U.S. communication on the Cold War, and 
a mean of 52 per cent favorable adjectives to the same speaker presenting 4 
pro-Soviet viewpoint. Thus, the female subjects in the present experiment 
favored the speaker in her pro-U.S. role by a considerable margin over com- 
parable judgments made by male students rating a male speaker in the same 
guise. In addition, the female subjects rated Stevenson 
nificantly more convincing than Khrushchey’s, 
rated the same two communications approxi 


Adherence to neutrality on the Cold War in 
mon to both sexes, 


’s arguments as sig- 
whereas the male subjects had 
mately equal in convincingness- 
the face of persuasion was com- 
but a greater degree of sympathy for the United States 
е female subjects in the convincingness and 
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COMMUNICATIONS*? 
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Езллотт McGixNiES 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ee arguments may be organized in several ways. One variation 
Submitted v EM of either pne or both sides of an issue. Evidence 
communic i Hovland, Janis, and Kelley (2) suggests that inclusion in a 
tive in x = of arguments contrary to the position advocated is more effec- 
sided End ing antagonistic recipients than is one-sided communication. One- 
Sided com munications, on the other hand, seem to be more effective than two- 
support ee in increasing the agreement of those recipients who already 
Sates that À communicator’s position. An experiment reported by Insko (3) indi- 
енини two-sided communication is generally more effective than a one-sided 

omae A regardless of the initial dispositions of the audience members. 
tion © den and Janis (4), on the other hand, found a two-sided communica- 
Subjects к по more effective than a one-sided communication, although those 
i S who w gument were significantly less 


ere exposed to the two-sided ar 
han subjects exposed to the 


mflue 
n 
сей by subsequent counter-propaganda t 


Ones; 
e argument. 
n TC 
all three of the experiments cited, opinions on the respective issues were 
ion, so that the generality of 


= results for attitude change must be tentative. The investigation to be 
valuated the hypotheses (a) that a two-sided presentation is 
с positi ne-sided appeal in convincing individuals who initially oppose 

Оп advocated, and (4) that a one-sided appeal will be more effective 


han 

a ; : 
ро two-sided appeal with those persons who support the communicator's 
a setting that provided a cross- 


Sitio 

n, à : 

ee e experiments were conducted in 
* R 

Copy ceive 


Pyri 
Tight, 
This 1,066 by The Journal Press. 


Vergi vio. 
Sit ral Research iati resse 
of рУ and D earch, Appreciation is exp = еа БИ ^ 
their studente wens Hasagawa of Nihon University for enlisting the cooperation 
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cultural test of these assumptions and dealt with international issues of sig- 
nificance to the subjects. 


A unique methodological problem arises in this type of experiment. If att- 
tudes on an issue are normally distributed, it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
numbers of subjects at either extreme to test the hypothesis that they are dif- 
ferentially influenced by one- and two-sided appeals. On the other hand, if 
attitudes on the issue are skewed in one direction, it is obvious that sufficient 
numbers of subjects will be available to evaluate the effects of only one of 
two opposing arguments. One way of handling this problem is to select two 


issues of such a different nature that attitudes on each will be skewed in 
opposite directions. By presenting either one- 


subjects selected from the more heavily popu 
sufficient number of cases may be obtained to 
individuals who oppose the position advocat 
suasion when their own viewpoint is recogni 
the communication is one-sided. This was accomplished in the present study 
by dealing with two issues that yielded oppositely skewed distributions of 
attitude scores from Japanese university students. 


or two-sided communications to 
lated end of each continuum, a 
test the general proposition that 
ed are more susceptible to per- 
zed and then refuted than when 


B. METHOD 


1. Materials 

The issues selected as topics for persu 
posed visits by American nuclear- 
10-item questionnaires were devisi 
of the items on each questionnair: 
the official policy adopted by th 


asion were the Cuban crisis and pro- 
powered submarines to Japanese ports. Two 
ed to measure attitudes on these issues. Eight 
е represented varying opinions with respect to 
€ United States on these two matters. Each 
item was accompanied by a seven-point rating scale, with the response cate- 
gories ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree.” All of the items 
had satisfactorily high correlations with total score, as determined from pre- 
testing. Two of the items could be agreed with by subjects whose attitudes 
were essentially neutral, and these items were not scored, 


A communication defending the actions taken by the United States following 


the discovery of missile bases in Cuba was prepared from remarks made before 
the United Nations by Ambassador Adlai 


nese by the United States Information 
vised from editorials appearing in the Japanese 
taken by the Japanese government in approving 
powered submarines to Japanese ports. Each 


Press, supported the position 
visits by American nucleat- 
of the communications was 
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Prepared in one-sided and two-sided versions. In the case of the two-sided 
Communication dealing with the Cuban crisis, cognizance was taken of certain 
Points raised by Premier Nikita Khrushchev on the matter of missile bases 
in Cuba. A two-sided version of the pro-U.S. communication on the question 
of submarine visits was developed by including reference to some of the 
arguments cited by a “left-wing” newspaper in opposition to submarine visits. 
АП of the communications, however, whether one- or two-sided, supported 
United States policy on the two issues. 

The four arguments were tape-recorded in Japanese by a dramatic arts 
Student, who attempted to present cach in an equally convincing manner. Due 
ч the nature of the issues, the arguments on Cuba lasted several minutes 
"rds than those on the submarine visits, and the two-sided arguments were 

Y longer than the one-sided arguments because of the additional material 
x they contained. None required more than seven minutes for presentation. 
Fevious experience had shown us that small differences in argument length 


di А : i E 
d not introduce measurable differences in their relative impact. 


2. Subjects 


p ehty-three students enrolled in a psychology class at Keio University in 
Nihon коше» the experiment in persuasion on the Cuban situation. At 
ТИН es niversity, 58 students also in psychology participated in the experi- 

Using the issue of submarine visits. All of the subjects were identified 


M 
number rather than by name. 


3. Procedure 


alge day of the experiments, which took place one week following pre- 
differe 9f the subjects with the attitude scales, the students were directed to 

nt classrooms according to the experimental condition to which they 
randomly been assigned. Half of the subjects at Keio University heard the 
* communication on the Cuban crisis, and the remaining half listened 
еге ы каше argument on this issue. The subjects at Nihon University 
arine milarly divided with respect to argumentation on the question of sub- 
that аи As in the other experiments of this series, the subjects were told 
ls аг *Xperiment was concerned with their reactions. to both a speaker and 
or А ments. The subjects were given forms containing a seven-point scale 
Adjective the Convincingness of the communication and a list of nine bipolar 
isteneg A Br indicating their perceptions of the speaker. Each group then 
Vocac © a tape-recorded speech that presented either one-sided or two-sided 

Y of the pro-U.S, position on one of the controversial issues. The 


Опе. 
to 
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subjects then responded to the convincingness rating scale and to the adjective 
checklist describing the speaker. Finally, they were posttested on the same 
attitude questionnaire to which they had responded one week earlier. A number 
of students whose attitudes were determined at the first administration of the 
scale were absent on the day of the experiment, causing the final numbers 
of subjects to be fewer than desired. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Initial Attitudes 


Prior to the actual experiments it had been determined that the distributions 
of attitudes on these two issues followed the patterns desired: namely, skewness 
in opposite directions. The mean score of the Keio subjects on the Cuba scale 
was 37.4, while the mean of the Nihon subjects on the submarine scale was 
26.3. Since the scores could range from 8 to 56, with 32 being the neutral 
position, it is clear that the subjects tended to support the United States’ post- 
tion on Cuba and to oppose visits by nuclear-powered submarines. 


2. Treatment of the Data 


On the basis of their initial attitude scores, the subjects were divided into 
those who favored and those who opposed the position advocated by the com- 
municator. This was done by eliminating those subjects who obtained scores 
of 33 or lower on the scale dealing with Cuba and 31 or higher on the scale 
measuring attitudes toward submarine visits. "This effectively limited the 
analysis to those individuals who were positive toward the United States posi- 
tion on Cuba (N — 62), and negative toward submarine visits N= 42). 
Attitude change scores were computed for these subjects by subtracting their 
initial scores from their final scores on the scale. 
score for each group was tested 
determine which, if any, 


The mean attitude change 
against the null hypothesis of zero change t° 
of the arguments had been effective in influencing 
attitudes on the two issues. Differences between convincingness ratings and per- 
centages of favorable adjectives assigned the speaker were evaluated in terms 
of argument organization. The results of these analyses are shown in Table 1. 


3. Attitude Change 


The subjects who initially favored the position taken by the communicator 
on the subject of the Cuban crisis were not influenced significantly by either 
the one- or two-sided presentations, although the one-sided argument seems 
to have been slightly more effective than the two-sided argument. In the 
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Casi 1 А A 
d € of the subjects who heard arguments defending a policy of which they 
sa id i 
i approved—visits by nuclear-powered submarines—the two-sided commu- 
m s "i^ ire А š 
ation induced a significant shift in attitudes, whereas the one-sided argument 
was ineffective, 
4. Convincingness Ratings 
в. ollowing exposure to the communications, the subjects rated them on a 
шш н » бый 
А N-point scale, with a rating of "very convincing" scored as seven and 
та ‹ CAP п 
а ating of "very unconvincing” scored as one. The ratings were averaged 
er Ы : i i 
all subjects in each of the experimental groups, and the differences 
TABLE 1 


Suv 
1МАВҮ OF THE RESULTS FOR ATTITUDE CHANGE, CONVINCINGNESS. RATINGS, 
AND PERCEPTION OF THE COMMUNICATOR 


Mean 
Adjec- 
Mern Mean tive 
attitude Convinc- favor- 
Isie Subjects’ Argument change ingness ability 
a disposition organization N score rating ratio 
ba Pro-U.S. One-sided — 35 1.09 446 69 
Sub Two-sided 27 41 4.04 74 
visit Anti-U.S. One-sided 20 1.65 3.25* 48* 
= Two-sided 22 3.50** 4.18" .68* 


* Differ, гант: 
ЕТ nias significant at the .05 level. 
ificantly different from zero at the .01 level. 


bety 
уе z Я : : 
en mean ratings of the two groups that listened either to a one-sided 


° 

x pu died argument on the same issue were tested for significance. 
amea (shown in Table 1) are consistent with those obtained from the 
Judgeq au IMBRE ‘The one- and two-sided communications on Cuba were 
and i аки equal in convincingness by those subjects who heard them 
i sympathized with the viewpoint expressed. Among those subjects who 
arine visits, which they opposed, the two- 


s H H 1 
Sideq Communication was rated as significantly more convincing than the one- 
tendeg munication. The subjects who agreed with the communication on Cuba 
> Tegardless of argument organization, to rate it as more convincing 
un inc: А "m У 
h Convincing, The subjects who disapproved the position advocated in 


е со Ў 
оід nication on nuclear-powered submarines, however, rated only the 
5 an unconvincing. 


isteneq 
Sid to arguments advocating subm 


d ; AF 
Version as more convincing th 


5. Adjective Favorability Ratios 
ne pairs was complimentary to the 


Sin 
се TR : В 

Опе adjective in each of the ni 
le to derive an index showing 


Spe. 

aker 
ап! ‚ E 
and one was derogatory, it was possib 
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the extent to which a subject perceived the communicator favorably or un- 
favorably by dividing the number of favorable adjectives checked by the total 
number checked. Thus, the higher the ratio, the more favorable was the 
impression generated by the speaker. "These mean ratios, which Were com- 
pared by means of #-tests to determine whether argument organization was 
reflected in perceptions of the communicator, are also shown in Table 1. 
When reading the communications on Cuba (with which the listeners 
agreed), the speaker was assigned, on the average, more favorable than un- 
favorable adjectives, regardless of whether he had presented a one- oF 
two-sided argument. The same speaker, however, when addressing listeners 


who were antagonistic to the communication content, was perceived favorably 
only when he read the two-sided version. 


D. Summary AND Discussion 


All three independent variables—namely. 


, attitude change, convincingness 
ratings, 


and impressions of the speaker—confirm the hypothesis that a бох 
sided communication is more effective than a one-sided communication in 
influencing individuals who are opposed to the position advocated. The 
results, with respect to the subjects whose initial convictions coincided with 
those voiced by the speaker, are not as clear, although the data tend to favor 
the one-sided over the two-sided communication in this instance. 

The fact that the subjects who agreed with the communication on Cuba 
showed no significant shift in attitudes may be attributed (a) to a “ceiling 
effect," or (5) to the fact that the arguments were oral rather than printed. 
It has been reported [McGinnies (5)] that a similar group of subjects who 
read the one-sided communication on Cuba were influenced to a significant 
extent. It is conceivable that the effects reported here might have been aug- 
mented if printed rather than tape-recorded arguments had been used with 
the Japanese subjects. Additional research will be needed to determine whether 


there is an interaction between argument organization and mode of pre 
sentation. 


In the case of those recipients of 


the communication on nuclear-powered 
submarines who were opposed to the 


position advocated, it is apparent that 
the two-sided argument was not only perceived as more convincing than the 
one-sided argument but also reflected more favorably upon the personality 
of the communicator. These two factors undoubtedly account for the greate 
effectiveness of the two-sided presentation in influencing attitudes. Theoret! 
cally, why should this be so? A study by Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif (1) 
showed that with increasing distance between the position of the subject a? 
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the Position advocated by a communication, any initially favorable reaction 
15 lessened, and the communication may be perceived as propagandistic and 
unfair, Subjects in their experiment whose initial viewpoints were relatively 
Close to that stated in the communication tended more than other subjects to 
Change in the direction advocated. It is likely that a two-sided communication, 
*cause of its inclusion of some material with which the recipient agrees, has 
the effect of reducing the “distance” between the recipient and the viewpoint 
advocated, A one-sided communication, on the other hand, maximizes this 
distance and, hence, increases the probability that the subject will reject 
either the communication or the communicator in preference to changing his 
original attitude, 
he practical implications of the results are rather obvious and might well 
© contemplated by those who are charged with the responsibility of influencing 
-°reign nationals on matters of concern to this country. The fact that subjects 
3 both Japan and the United States react in similar fashion to one-sided and 
AP ded communications suggests that the differences found here are prob- 
Y applicable to other national groups as well, where cultural differences 


аге 
even less pronounced. 
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RESPONSES ON RACIAL ATTITUDES AS AFFECTED BY 
INTERVIEWERS OF DIFFERENT ETHNIC GROUPS* 


Psychology Department, University of Missouri at Kansas City 


Evozxz C. Bryant, Isaac GARDNER, JR., AND Morton GOLDMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For Some time interviewing has been employed by social scientists as a 
fool for obtaining data. It is an established fact that interviewers have certain 
plases and that these biases may affect the data collected. However, equally 
™Portant is the fact that the respondent's attitude toward the interviewer 
ter тїйсапНу affect his responses. While it seems clear that the charac- 
Such о the interviewer might affect the respondent, it is surprising to find 

€^ а paucity of literature in this area, especially concerning racial attitudes. 

gh study by Athey ez al. (1), an Oriental and a Caucasian interviewer 
o Hd Caucasian respondents concerning the acceptance of Orientals. к 
ent 5 Were that more “socially acceptable" answers Were given to the Ori- 
al Interviewer than to the Caucasian interviewer: 1.©., the feelings of the 
ini interviewer were taken into account and the respondents were less 
араз to reject Orientals. In the same study, a Negro and a Caucasian ax 
concer questioned middle-class white college quim and рари т 

otho, ning the effect on property values when Negroes move into a neigl 
9d. "The results showed that the Negro interviewer received responses 

at were more “socially acceptable” than did the Caucasian interviewer. 


Bets (2) reported a study conducted by the National Opinion Research 
in 1942, Both Caucasians and Negroes interviewed 500 Negroes in 
ffort. The Caucasian 


€mphHh; A 
ter phis, Tennessee, on questions concerning the war е ш ^ 
on VleWers received a significantly higher proportion of the "proper" re- 
Ses 1 H РА 
нне did the Negro interviewers. 
eT experiment in this area was con me cua 
Perimenters conducted an anti-Semitic poll and found t at = у 
Wish Tesponses were given to Jewish-appearing interviewers and non- 
-а а : 
PPearing interviewers. 


8 8, 
эү cach of the cited studies sheds light on t 


T düsstions whether or not one ethnic group shi 
* 


5р 
ducted by Robinson and Rohde (3). 


‚ 1656 ex 
ferent 


he problem of concern, none 
fts more in its responses 


Reecived i t 10, 1965. 
Copyrig ved in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 10, 
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between interviewers than does another. The present study differs from the 
previous studies in that interviewers from the Negro group and the white 
group each interviewed both Negro and white subjects. Moreover, the previous 
studies used college students and adults as subjects, while adolescents were 
used in this study. The design of the present experiment makes it possible 
for one (a) to study the differences in the responses of the two racial groups 
due to the interviewers, (5) to compare the overall responses of the white 
group with the overall responses of the Negro group, and (c) to determine 
which racial group shifted the more in their responses to interviewers of the 
two racial groups. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The 60 subjects chosen for this experiment were from the Pasco High 
School in Kansas City, Missouri, a school located in a predominately Catholic 
area. The socioeconomic status of the student body ranges from that of ex- 
treme poverty to the moderately well-to-do family. The school was integrated 
in 1955, and presently (1965) Negroes comprise 37 per cent of the school pop- 
ulation. Both the faculty and administration are also integrated. Subjects 
were 30 white students and 30 Negro students equally divided on the basis of 
sex. The students ranged in age from 15 to 18 years, 

The interviewers were two Negro undergraduate students and two white 
graduate students. One Negro and one white interviewer each interviewed 
15 Negro students. The other Negro and the other white interviewer each 
interviewed 15 white students. 

The questionnaire, administered to each subject, was primarily concerned 
with social relationships: e.g., “Would you date a Negro?” “Would you 
invite a white person to eat dinner in your home?” The questions were the 
same for both racial groups. Negroes were asked about entering into social 
relationships with whites, and whites were asked about entering into social rela- 
tionships with Negroes. The questionnaire was composed of 15 questions, 
shown in Table 1. The subjects had a choice of responding “уез,” “maybe,” 
“don’t know,” "don't think so,” or “no” to each question. Care was exercised 
that the questions were asked by each interviewer in the same manner. 

Subjects were told: 


We are taking part in a public opinion poll: that is, a study to find 
out how people feel about certain things. We are going to ask you, indi- 
vidually, a few questions; and you will have a choice of one of five 
possible answers to each question. We will not ask for your name and, 
of course, your answers will in no way affect your grades here at school. 
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Your answers will, however, be important to those of us who are doing 
this study; and you all may justly feel a sense of pride in taking part in 
it with us. Now your teacher will indicate to you where each of you 
1$ to go for these interviews. Thank you! 


en the subject appeared for the interview, the interviewer spoke as 
ollows: 


We appreciate very much your willingness to take part in this study. 
Now, I'm going to ask you a few questions. Here is a sheet with the 
Possible answers to each question. After each question is asked, tell me 
the answer which you think comes closest to how you feel about the 


Subject. Are you ready? 


The i А А 
һе Interviewer recorded the responses as they were given. 


C. RzsuLTS AND DISCUSSION 


Each Subject could respond to each of the 15 questions by selecting one of 
« different answers. If the question was asked in a positive manner (e.g. 
up Ould you date a Negro?"), a score of five was given for “yes,” four for 

Maybe,” three for “don’t know,” two for “don’t think so,” and one for “no.” 
ei question was asked in a negative manner (e.g. "Would you object to 
« ing with a white person?" ), a score of five was given for “no,” four for 

On t think so,” three for “don’t know,” two for "maybe," and one for "yes." 
E cach of the 15 questions, four means were obtained: one a the Negro 
ig Interviewed by a Negro interviewer, a second for the Negro subjects 

Viewed by a white interviewer, a third for the white subjects interviewed 
Y a white interviewer, and a fourth for the white subjects interviewed by a 
"Ero interviewer, These four means for each of the 15 questions are pre- 


Se н k Я 
mated in Table 1. To understand how the subjects were answering the ques- 


tio Pn H 
T M, the mean scores can be translated back to the original response реми 
when 


Rum the mean 2.87 obtained in Question 1 for the Negro subjects, 
ог омы by an interviewer of the same race, shows that the average ps 
Оба. 15 group was between “don’t think so" and maybe. The mean 1. 

inter; for this same question by white subjects, when interviewed by an 


Mtery: x 
2d *adi r this grou 
У “wer of the same race, indicates that the average response fo group 


у; 
КА, "don't think зо” and “по.” І 
* data can be analyzed to answer three questions: (а) do Negro subjects 
other white subjects show the greater prejudice or the less нине of ге 
jects ы; (b) is there a shift toward a less prejudiced response when ДА 
y ie questions about a different racial group and are being шетин 
"Viewers who are of the same race as is dealt with in the questions; and 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Scores oF QUESTIONS ASKED WHITE STUDENTS AND NEGRO STUDENTS 
BY NEGRO INTERVIEWERS AND WHITE INTERVIEWERS 


Negro Negro White White 
subjects subjects subjects subjects 
Negro White White Negro 
Question interviewer interviewer interviewer interviewer 
1. Would you date a Negro?}* 2.87 2.93 1.27 1.33 


2. Would you belong to a club 

that included an equal num- 

ber of Negroes and whites? 4.20 4.93 4.53 4.67 
3. Would you live in a neighbor- 

hood that was predominantly 


Negro? 3.47 3.87 3.20 3.27 
4. Would you object to working 

with a Negro? 4.60 4.80 4.87 5.00 
5. Would you sit next to a Negro 

in your classroom? 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.93 


6. Would you eat at the same 
table with a Negro in a 


restaurant?* 4.87 4.87 3.73 4.27 
7. Would you sit next to a Negro 
in a movie? 4.53 4.87 3.80 4.53 


8. Would you invite a Negro to 
eat dinner with you in your 


home?* 447 4.33 3.27 2.73 
9. Would you object to dancing 

with a Negro?* 3.47 3.93 1.47 1.67 
10. Would you engage in recrea- 

tional activity with Negroes? 4.73 4.93 447 4.93 
11. Would you object to having a 

Negro roommate ?* 4.07 4.67 2.33 2.87 


12. Would you vote for a Negro 
for President of the United 


States?* 5.00 4.73 3.27 4.00 
13. Would you object to your 

sister’s marrying a Negro?* 3.53 4.00 1.20 1.60 
14. Would you object to a Negro 

going to your church? 5.00 4.80 4.87 5.00 


15. Would you belong to a church 
having a white congregation 
and a Negro minister? 4.33 4.3 4.00 3.73 


Mean for all 15 questions 4.27 445 3.42 3.64 


T The term "Negro" 
subjects. 


* Negro subjects have significantly higher mean scores than white subjects 
($ < .05). 
(c) do the two groups of subjects differ from each other in the extent to which 
they shift when interviewed by the two types of interviewers, one of the same 
race and one of a different race? 

To answer these questions, a 2 X 2 analysis of variance was carried out for 
the four means of each of the 15 questions presented in Table 1. 


was replaced by “white person" on questions asked Negro 
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Considering the results relating to the first question raised above, the 
authors found differences significant at or beyond the .05 level for seven 
Questions (Numbers 1, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 13), all showing that Negro 
Subjects are less prejudiced or more accepting of whites than white subjects 
are of Negroes. 

Observing "Table 1, we can see quickly, by comparing the first column of 
means (responses given by Negro subjects to Negro interviewers) with the 
third Column of means (responses given by white subjects to white inter- 
Viewers), that on 11 of the questions Negro subjects had a higher mean score 
than white subjects. Also from Table 1 we can observe that only one of the 
Means of the Negro subjects fell below three (2.87), while for the white 
subjects four of the means in the third column are below three (2.33, 1.27, 
and 1.20), 

The second question raised above dealt with whether or not the subjects 
Would shift to higher scores when interviewed by interviewers of a different 
Tace. From the 2 X 2 analysis of variance, none of the items yields significance 
ae the .05 level. Some support, however, is given to the idea that a shift toward 

igher Scores occurs when subjects are interviewed by different racial inter- 
Viewers, On nine of the 13 questions asked, Negro subjects gave more positive 
Dean responses when interviewed by the white interviewer. The means on 
А © other two questions were tied. Similarly, the white subjects gave more posi- 
"i mean responses to 12 of the 15 questions when interviewed by the Negro 

‘tviewer rather than by the white interviewer. І : 
" The third question asked if the two groups of subjects shifted ШҮ 
s two types of interviewers. Only one question, Number. 10, yie B "à 

"raction that reached significance at the .05 level. Ап examination of the 


cl i hree to 
i of shift from column one to column two with that of column t| 


that 
Whites 
relatio, 


» is that more shifting did not occur. It may 
» Interviewed in a school setting, Ч 
© teaching staff and were less concerned wit 


au Jects 
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authoritative positions. If both the Negro interviewers and the white inter- 
viewers were seen mainly as authority figures desiring "enlightened" responses, 


then the race of the interviewers had little relative influence. This point can 
bear further investigation. 
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A COMPARISON OF PREJUDICES: THE EFFECTS UPON 
FRIENDSHIP RATINGS OF CHRONIC ILLNESS, 
OLD AGE, EDUCATION, AND RACE*! 


Goucher College, University of Oregon, and Kaman-Nuclear 


BannanA Н. Lonc, RonzRT C. ZILLER, AND ELAINE E. THOMPSON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The term "minority group," with its connotations of inferior status and 
Social rejection, has been applied to both the elderly and the physically disabled 
атгоп (4), Barker (3)]. Such designations seem appropriate because these 
groups are often discriminated against by employers, segregated in housing, 
and excluded from certain social activities. Studies of prejudice toward the 
elderly and the ill have chiefly investigated stereotyped beliefs about them. 
esults have been neither consistent nor conclusive. Axelrod and Eisdorfer (2), 
ОТ example, found that agreement with the negative statements of the Tuck- 
man-Lorge scale increased as the age of the stimulus person increased, but 
olde and Kogan (S) found that sentence completions in relation to the 
elderly were generally positive. Likewise, Wright concluded that *tpublicly 
CX Pressed attitudes toward persons with physical disabilities for the most part 
are not unfavorable” (16, p. 58). Cripples, for example, were believed by 
Опе sample to be above average in conscientiousness, self-reliance, kindness, 
Persistence, originality, intelligence, religiousness, and generosity [Mussen 
and Barker (9)]. j 
espite these favorable beliefs, however, it is possible that negative feelings 
9Ward the elderly and the ill may prevail among young, healthy subjects. Even 
ough the “belief? and "feeling" aspects of prejudice are ordinarily highly 


correlated [Allport (1), Fishbein @ Л, feelings toward the elderly and ill are 


Sufficient interest to merit separate investigation, and have been little studied. 


" ne early study [Strong (12)] reported a preponderance of liking for 
А People, the blind, and cripples, in contrast to а dislike for sick people, 
“Smutes, and Negroes. Pearlin and Rosenberg (10), on the other hand, 
pos Personal distance associated with differences in age between nurses 


* 
Receiy, ; n tts, on August 17, 
1965 CCeived in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, gi , 
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and patients; Golde and Kogan (8) likewise found college students less willing 
to become personally involved with elderly than with middle-aged persons. 

Because there exists no standardized scale for the measurement of attitudes, 
the assessment of feelings toward particular groups is increasingly mean- 
ingful when several such groups are compared. Prejudice against Negroes, 
because it is so pervasive in the American culture, provides a useful standard 
for estimating prejudice against other groups. Triandis (14, 15), for example, 
found race to have a greater effect upon social distance than social class, reli- 
gion, nationality, or philosophy (Morris's ways of life). Rokeach (11), on 
the other hand, found specific beliefs (belief in God, democracy, segregation) 
more potent than race in their effects upon friendship ratings. 

The present study has continued this line of research to include the elderly 
and the ill. Education, as a relatively prominent indication of social class and 
a frequent correlate of race, health, and age, was a third variable, with race 
(Negro, white), a fourth. The dependent variable was a rating of social 
distance in relation to friendship.? The subjects were white college students, 
both male and female. 

It was hypothesized that all four factors would affect the friendship ratings 
made by college students, since in each сазе one value of the factor would 
indicate striking differences between the stimulus person and the subject. 
Higher ratings for social distance were thus anticipated in relation to the 
elderly, the ill, the Negro, and the uneducated. Of greater interest than 
the main effects, however, were the Comparative strengths of these factors 
and the interactions between them. For example, would education have à 
greater effect upon friendship ratings with a Negro stimulus person than 
with a white stimulus person? Would a white colleg: 
educated or a young uneducated individual? 
be preferred to a healthy Negro? 


B. METHOD 
Forty white male and 40 white female college students at the University 
of Delaware were presented with 16 stimulus persons (described below) and 
asked to estimate the likelihood of their becoming close friends with each en 
the following scale: 6, definitely yes; 5, probably yes ; 4, possibly yes; 3, possi- 


п ill would already be potential family 
members. 
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bly n0; 2, probably no; 1, definitely no. Subjects were told to assume that each 
stimulus person was the same sex as themselves, and that the subject would 
Come into close contact with each in the course of his vocational duties. 

For the stimulus persons, a factorial design containing four factors, each 
with two values, was employed. "These were as follows: (a) race: Negro, 
White; (4) education: college graduate, grade school education; (c) health: 
healthy, chronically ill; (4) age: old, young. In a manner similar to that 
employed in the studies of Triandis (14, 15), each stimulus person displayed 
Опе value of each factor: e.g., the first stimulus person was “chronically ill, 
young, college graduate, Negro.” The values of the four factors were dis- 
tributed so that each possible combination (16 in all) appeared, with half 
of all stimulus persons displaying each value of a particular factor. In addi- 
Чоп, the order of the various factors was controlled, with each factor occupy- 
ing cach of the four positions one-fourth of the time, and each of the two values 
ОЁ each factor appearing equally often in each position. The stimulus persons 
Were arranged in a random order and presented to all subjects in the same 
Order, All subjects rated all stimulus persons. 

C. RESULTS 
1. Analysis 

Scores from the friendship ratings were analyzed by means of a 25 analysis 
9f variance with repeated measures. The five variables were as follows: (a) 
Sex of subject, (Б) race of stimulus person, (c) age of stimulus person, (4) ed- 
Wcation of stimulus person, and (e) health of stimulus person. Since this anal- 
ysis required the computation of 16 error terms from various manipulations 
ef the 1280 scores, this phase of the analysis was completed on the Bendix 

715 Computer. 

2. Significant Effects 
went results of the analysis are shown in Table 1. Twelve of the 31 terms 
* significant at the .05 level or less. All four variables in the stimulus 
Person were significant (p — .001) in the anticipated direction, indicating 
tr Tatings of friendship for the young, healthy, white, and educated. In 
te to compare mean ratings of the various cells in the ы Lean 
ae Tukey’s hsd test [Federer (6) ] was employed. Means and significant 
“rences are shown in Table 2. . 
* significant first-order interactions may be summarized as follows: 

4. Sex by race (p = .05). The female subjects rated the white stimulus 

Person significantly higher than did the men; there was no difference between 


© sexes i н 
Хез in regard to ratings of the Negro. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ОЕ FRIENDSHIP RATINGS IN RELATION TO SEX ОЕ SUBJECT, AND 
AGE, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND ВАСЕ ОЕ STIMULUS Person 


Source? df MS Е $ 

A 1 4.88 
B 1 47.66 68.88 001 
С 1 254.72 150.72 001 
D 1 112.22 91.61 001 
Е 1 311.06 186.60 001 
АВ 1 28 
АС 1 4.88 2.88 10 
AD 1 5.38 4.39 .05 
AE 1 2.36 142 ке 
BC 1 3.94 9.49 1 
BD H -96 3.28 10 
BE 1 Ag. 
CD 1 144 3.53 10 
CE 1 12.60 31.26 001 
DE 1 144 4.15 .05 
ii і > 

1 01 
ABE 1 04 
ACD 1 34 
ABE 1 1.88 4.66 05 
ADE 1 06 
BCD 1 7.66 18.96 .001 
ВСЕ 1 4.88 12.04 001 
BDE 1 131 4.59 05 
CDE 1 "13 
АВСр 1 di 
ABCE 1 `00 
ABDE 1 12 
ACDE 1 45 
BCDE d 1.19 2.81 ло 
АВСрЕ 1 102 
F, A 78 6.82 
FB, A 78 169 
FC, A 78 1.69 
FD, A 78 1.22 
FE, A 78 1.67 
FBC, A 78 42 
FBD, A 78 29 
FBE, A 78 54 
FCD, А 78 п 
FCE, A 78 40 
FDE, A 78 35 
FBCD, А 78 40 
FBCE, A 78 jt 
FBDE, A 78 E 
FCDE, A 78 EH 
FBCDE, A 78 2 


а А =зех of subject, В = аве of stimulus person, С = education of stimulus 


person, D — race of stimulus Person, E — health of stimulu F — indi- 
viduals within groups. е S person, and 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES FOR ALL SIGNIFICANT TERMS 


Main effects 
Age: old—3.5, young—3.8 
Education: college graduate—+.1, grade school—3.2 
Race: white—3.9, Negro—3.4 
А Health: healthy—4.1, chronically ill—3.2 
First order interactions 
l. Sex by race 


female male female male 
white white Negro Negro 
41 3.8 34 34 
?. Age by education 
young old young old 
college college grade school grade school 
44 3.9 3.2 3.1 
Á o REER 
* Education by health 
healthy healthy ill i 
college grade school college grade school 
T 3.6 3.5 2.8 
RA EST 
* Хасе by health 
White Negro white Negro 
healthy healthy ill ill 
59 3.8 3.4 29 


Se 
Sig order interactions 
* Sex by education by health 


female male female female male male male female 
college college gr. sch. college gr. sch. college gr. sch. gr. sch. 
healthy healthy healthy ill healthy ill ill ill 
48 4.6 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.4 2.9 2.7 
2. д = 
Бе by education by race 
Young ho А young old young old young old " 
college ^ college college college — gr. sch. gr. sch. gr. sch. gr. sch. 
White white Negro Negro white white Negro Negro 
d 41 3.9 3.6 3.6 34 3.1 2.8 
SU Agar po: ака 
Бе by education by health 
young old d Уола young old old young 014 4 
college college gr. sch. college — £r. sch. college gr. sch. gr. sch. 
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Я, ue. : x 
Age by race by health old 
young old young young old old, young SAM 
white white Negro white Negro white Negra Neg 
healthy healthy healthy ill healthy Шш, 3 il КИ 3à 
uM 43 4.0 3.7 3. : 
y different according 


Not . - - - 1 
E Tok Means underlined by the same line are not significant! 


SY's Asd test (.05 level). 
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b. Age by education (p = .005). Age had a stronger effect among the 
educated than among the uneducated. The young educated were rated sig- 
nificantly higher than the old educated, whereas the old and young unedu- 
cated were not significantly different from each other. 

c. Education by health (p — -001). Education had a stronger effect upon 
the healthy than upon the unhealthy. In this case, however, the middle cate- 
gory contained both the ill educated and the healthy uneducated, with the 
healthy educated rated significantly higher and the unhealthy uneducated rated 
significantly lower. 

d. Race by health (p = .05). Race was found to have a stronger effect 
among the healthy than among the ill. Here all four means were significantly 
different from each other, and in the following order: white, healthy; Negro, 
healthy ; white, ill; and Negro, ill. 


Second order interactions, significant at the .05 level or less, may be 
summarized as follows: 

е. Sex by education by health (> = .05). The education by health inter- 
action (see c above) was stronger among the male subjects than among the 
female. 

f. Age by education by race (> = .001). The age by education interaction 
(see b above) appeared only in respect to the whites. 

g. Age by education by health (p = 001). The education by health inter- 
action (see c above) was stronger in regard to the young than to the old. 


h. Age by race by health (5 = .05). The race by health interaction (see 
d above) was stronger in regard to the old than to the young. 


D. Discussion 


As hypothesized, all four stimulus factors (age, health, race, and education) 
significantly affected friendship ratings made by white college students. Of 
greater interest than this general indication of the values of health, youth, 
and education among this population is the relative weighting of each effect. 
Because most mean Squares in the analysis are tested by a separate error term, 
direct comparison of mean Squares was not appropriate. The Ё ratios for 
each factor, although they cannot be compared statistically, present the fol- 
lowing rank order: health, education, race, and age. Part of this order is 
confirmed statistically in the race by health interaction, where the Negro 
healthy person is rated significantly higher than the white ill person, and in 
the age by education interaction, where the old educated person was rated 
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лче Шап the young uneducated person. The findings from this 
i o not agree with those of Triandis (14, 15), who found race 
нв greatest effect upon social distance, nor with studies reporting 
в е attitudes toward the physically disabled or elderly. 
Puccini the first of these differences may be related to a changing 
lia oe 5 — years between the studies, to differences in populations 
mes P » ч erences in method. Тилав utilized а full social distance 
Moni. he = ike highest point was “I would accept this person as a close 
шап Ж ^ It is possible that the stronger effects found for race in the 
атн y^ were associated with the lower part of the scale, dealing with 
куз gie person as a neighbor, a landlord, or university student, ora 
45 the п ae difference between Triandis's experiments and this one 
edo see nition of social class; Triandis used occupation, whereas the 
trasting re ас education. 'This difference may also be related to the con- 
E ie su ts in that many young upwardly mobile persons in this society 
ias Pee. have lower-class occupations, whereas a person with only a 
ean mies education is much more likely to be limited permanently to the 
i ial classes. 
is in те to illness, one difference between the present с 
"healthy t des terms used. The present study utilized the dichotomy, 
disabiliting tomeally ill, несе earlier studies focused upon specific physical 
individual, such as crippled,” blind,” or “deaf. To the extent that such 
ave focus p be considered healthy, even though disabled, these studies may 
ship with 1 upon groups different from those in the present study. Friend- 
visits... ^. he chronically ill may be visualized largely in terms of bedside 
ind of friendship which, in Thibaut and Kelley's terms (13), may 


Offer 
"s rewards to the visitor. Whatever the explanation, however, the 
i findings suggest that social rejection is one aspect of the psychological 
health is evidently so pervasive 


chy 
a ie ‘oe the chronically ill. Good рег 
those y; n this culture [see Wright (16)], as to result in the rejection of 
with poor health. 
fon шы in this study may 
istance th. о eliminate prejudice. If 1 
an does race, for example, an eventu 


esent and earlier studies 


be interpreted optimistically in relation 


ack of education produces more social 
al reapproachment between the 


Dat 

So-called. ME the present study were collected in the spring of 1963, a time when the 

E the uni €gro revolution was active and receiving national attention. The students 
Articip, 8 У where the data were collected, however, were not to any large extent 


3 in this movement. 
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races may be possible as a result of improved education for Negroes. Likewise, 
the relatively weak effect due to age also offers hope for decreased discrimina- 
tion against the elderly, as levels of physical health are improved. The 
prominence of the effects of health and education are thus encouraging, since 
these factors, in contrast to race and age, are amenable to improvement. 
Two of the significant interactions in this study were related to the sex of 
the subject: (а) women rated the white stimulus person significantly higher 
than did the men, whereas the two sexes did not differ in their ratings of the 
Negro; and (b) the education by health interaction was stronger for the men 
than for the women. Although the women thus demonstrate greater Negro- 
white differences than do the men, the men tended to devalue the good health 
okan uneducated person, or the education of a person who was ill. , 
This latter tendency, although found in respect to the male subjects in 
one instance, was to a large extent characteristic of the sample as a whole. 
Thus, all but one* of the remaining significant interactions indicate such an 
effect. The first negative quality in a stimulus person apparently had a stronger 
effect upon the friendship ratings than did a second or third, In order to ex- 
plore this hypothesis further, means from all first order interactions, whether 
significant or not, were examined. Plus values were assigned to the white, 
educated, healthy, and young characteristics, 
to the opposite characteristics, Mean differences between the ++ cell and 
each of the two -+ — cells was greater in each of the six cases than differences 
between the other + — cell and the — — cell (p < .005, the sign test). 
If the stimulus person was a Negro, for example, whether or not he was 
educated, healthy, or young made less difference than did these qualities in 
relation to a white person. Likewise, age, health, and race made more difference 


among the educated; education, age, and race among the healthy; and edu- 
cation, race, and health among the young. 


The data from all first order inter: 
thus indicate that distances between c 


and minus values were assigned 


actions among the stimulus variables 
ategories decrease as overall social dis- 
tance increases. This effect may be due to stereotypy, in which the Negro, the 
sick, the uneducated, or the elderly are each categorized as members of the Ie 
jected group within which little or no further distinctions are made. This 
effect may also be a manifestation of a perceptual distortion in which fewer 
distinctions are made between social objects perceived as distant from the self. 
Whatever the explanation, however, all the positive qualities appear to carry 
decreased weight when appearing in the rejected groups. The negative effects 


4 The single exception was the age b; 


3 y race by health interaction in which an opposite 
effect appeared (see Results section). 
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due to race, poor health, lack of education, and old age thus tended to be 
Prepossessing. This disregard for the positive attributes of the members of a 
rejected group is a striking indication of the prejudicial nature of attitudes 
toward the old and the ill, as well as toward the uneducated and the Negro. 
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Davip W. Novak AND MELVIN J. LERNER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Lerner (9) studied the effect of reading a civil-defense pamphlet dealing 
with the construction and stocking of private fallout shelters (4) on attitudes 
and beliefs regarding nuclear war. His results indicated that two types of 
Cognitive changes took place. There were direct changes with respect to issues 
Specifically dealt with in the pamphlet, such as an increase in the belief that 
Shelters would save lives. Of greater interest than these direct changes were 
саа changes in beliefs not discussed in the pamphlet: subjects came 
ns ieve that war was more likely than they had originally thought and that 

car weapons are not so different from ordinary weapons. 
eee indirect changes were interpreted as indicating a process of dissonance 
on (6). The cognition “I have expended effort in preparing for an 


event” (; 4 for 2 
nt” (i.e, have read and thought about how to survive the event) is dis- 
g е Р Р 
> Thus, increasing ones 


Sonant wj ped : 
nt with the cognition "the event will not occur.’ 
which dissonance can 


elie К : Д 
# that war will occur is one of several ways in 
© reduced, 


Although the findings of the study 


end h 
Sn themselves to interpretations other t 
ance, Certainly in Lerner’s study the communication was put forth by an 


ee source, the Office of Civil Defense, which presumably has a 
Oes t] eal more information relevant to the likelihood of nuclear war than 
sents he average student. If we assume that the Office of Civil Defense repre- 
ment ап authoritative, highly credible source of information, a verbal а 
ips of a subject's implicit reaction to the experimental situation might 

аг as follows: “I am being asked to read a pamphlet on fallout shelters 


are interesting in their own right, they 
han that of the reduction of dis- 


Massachusetts, on August 17, 1965. 


* 

Кесе " | 
Copyrigh cd in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, 
17а 1966, by The Journal Press. . Ў Я о nsn. 
Ment NE Paper is adapted from a thesis submitted by the senior задор to 4 e pepan 
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prepared by the Office of Civil Defense. Surely this would not be done if the 
experts didn't feel that war was a definite possibility. If the experts think 
that war is likely, then it must be so." Thus, 
be due in part to the effect of a credible com 
source (2, 7). 


Another factor that could conceivably account for the apparent increase in 
the belief that a nuclear war is likely to occur is the explicit, anxiety-reducing 
message in the pamphlet—we will be saved if we prepare now with bomb 
shelters. The literature on perceptual defense (1, 5) provides some basis for 
this hypothesis. The new information contained in the pamphlet—that it is 
possible to survive an attack—may make the possibility of war less threatening 
to the subject than it was before, and he may be more willing than he was 
originally to admit to "reality"— that is, to the likelihood of war. 

The present study was desi 
tenability of each of the fore 


the indirect opinion changes may 
munication from an authoritative 


In addition to the above hy 


and women might react differently to the communication. In an unpublished 


males are made anxious about the conse- 
о advocate increased aggression. Females, 
increasingly pacifistic, American women 


B. METHOD 
І. Subjects 


same course at the University of Kentu 


2 Personal communication from D. Bramel to М. J. Lerner, 
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2. Instruments 


. Three questionnaires were used. The first, called the War Questionnaire 
in this paper, consisted of 12 questions related to opinions concerning nuclear 
War.) The second, called the Innocuous Questionnaire, dealt with national 
and international issues not related to nuclear war. The third, called the 
Opinion of Pamphlet Questionnaire, consisted of five questions and was used 
to measure opinions concerning the pamphlet itself—e.g., was the material 
well organized? The pamphlet Ten for Survival, employed by Lerner (9), 
Was used in this study. 


3. Procedure 


The introduction to the study was the same for all groups. Ss were told 
that the experimenters were conducting an opinion survey of college students 
that was part of a nation-wide government-financed poll on opinions regarding 
national and international affairs. This introduction was thought to be 
sufficiently vague so that the contents of both the War Questionnaire and the 
Innocuous Questionnaire could fall under the rubric “national and interna- 
tional affairs.” 

Because there was both a control group and an experimental group in each 
Section and because the experimental manipulations were different for each 
жу two groups, it was necessary to create а situation in which the groups 

be treated differently without the subjects’ becoming aware of the true 
E of the study. As the experimenter entered the room, he mentally di- 
‘ded the room in half to split the males and females as equally as possible. 
hroughout the session he handed materials to the experimental Ss, while his 
assistant handed ostensibly the same materials to the control Ss. As is dis- 
Cussed later, different materials were given to control Ss and to experimental 
F The formats of the War Questionnaire and Innocuous Questionnaire were 
$5 similar as possible, and each was entitled World Affairs Questionnaire. 
шии the questionnaires appear similar, it was hoped that Ss who were 

. Cd Next to each other and who were on either side of the imaginary line 

Viding the groups would not become aware of the fact that two different 
questionnaires were being used simultaneously. The Opinion of Pamphlet 

“estionnaire was given at the end of the session to lend authenticity to 

К Pamphlet-reading task. 
ion € first of the two experimental conditions, 

> Was designed as a replication of Lerner's stu 


called the Replication Condi- 
dy. The second, the Prestige 


Ыс 
ce Appendix, 
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Condition, was used to provide tests for the operation of prestige and a test 
of opinion due to pamphlet reading alone. 

4. Replication Condition. $$ were introduced to the study as described 
earlier. The experimental (E) Ss were then given the Innocuous Question- 
naire, while the control (C) Ss were given the War Questionnaire. After this 
material had been collected, the pamphlet was presented. The presentation 
was the same for both conditions: “I’m going to ask you to read this pamphlet 
called T'en for Survival. It has been prepared by the Office of Civil Defense 
for the purpose of providing information to civilians on how to prepare for 
a nuclear war and how to survive in the event of such a war." Ss read the 
pamphlet for approximately eight minutes, The following statement was then 
made to provide a rationale for E to reverse the questionnaires: “Before you 
evaluate the pamphlet, I'd like to get your opinions on some other national 
and international issues." The E group was then given the War Question- 
naire, while the C group received the Innocuous Questionnaire. Finally, the 
Opinion of Pamphlet Questionnaire was completed by all Ss. 

b. Prestige Condition. Ss were introduced to the study as above, and the 
Control Prestige (CP) Ss completed the War Questionnaire, while the 
Experimental Prestige (EP) Ss completed the Innocuous Questionnaire. The 
pamphlet was then presented, but with this additional statement: “Before 
you read the pamphlet, I’d like to get your opinions on some other national 
and international issues.” This time the CP Ss filled out the Innocuous Ques- 
tionnaire, while the EP Ss completed the War Questionnaire. The pamphlet 
was then read, after which the Opinion of Pamphlet Questionnaire was com- 
pleted by all Ss. Finally, there was a second administration of the War Ques- 
tionnaire to obtain a measure of opinion change due to pamphlet reading. In 
order to make this procedure seem plausible, the following explanation was 


PNE, : s 
given: "Now that you've had a chance to bring your ideas on nuclear war to 


a focus, Га like you again to fill out the questionnaire dealing with nuclear 
war." 


C. RzsurTs: 


"There was а change in beliefs regarding the likelihood of war as a result 
of reading the pamphlet, but the effect Was not as strong as that found by 


* Choices for each question (with the exception 
from one to six, starting with the left-hand choice, for Purposes of data analysis. Means 
and standard deviations are reported in terms o£ these numbers, Analyses of variance 
are based on a model given by Winer (11, pp. 241-243) for unequal cell frequencies. 
Error terms for ¢ tests were derived from these analyses, All significance tests are 


two-tailed, unless otherwise specified. Means and Standard deviations for the War 
questions are reported in Table 1. 


of Question 10) were numbered 


ЕСЕ 
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Lerner. An analysis of variance among conditions shows no significant effects 
(P = 2.156, р > .10). An alternative test was made by dividing C and E 
groups into those who felt war was likely (Choices 1 to 3) and those who 
felt war was unlikely (Choices 4 to 6). Figure 1 shows the frequencies in 
the cells. A chi square test shows significance at the .05 level. 

The effects of the Prestige Condition are seen most clearly (see Table 1) 
9n the direct-change questions concerning material mentioned in the pamphlet 
(Questions 7 and 11). For Question 7 the difference between the means of 


С Е 


Choices 1 - 
(likely) 


Choices 4 - 6 
(unlikely) 


FIGURE 1 
CONTINGENCY TABLE OF CHOICES ON QUESTION 1 


the С and EP groups in the Prestige Condition is significant at the 025 


level (* = 1.992, df — 150, one-tailed test). The change is in the predicted 
direction; people believed more strongly that shelters would save lives. The 
ange is significant for females alone (2.570, df = 98, р < .02), but not 
"i males alone, People also came to believe that shelters would provide 
curity, again merely as a function of the presentation of the pamphlet. The 
i oe between C and EP group means is not significant for males alone 
E Ог the sexes combined, but it is significant for females alone (¢ = 2.091, 
= 85, р < .05). : 

9 evidence was found for the type of anxiety-reduction process originally 

a Pothesized : namely, that low-anxious subjects might think war more 
у than they had originally thought. A product-moment correlation for 
* E group between responses on the "likelihood of war" question (No. 1) 


an n 5 “ш 
d the 'anxiety" question (No. 9) is not significant (r = —.015). 
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There did seem to be some sort of anxiety-reduction process related to the 
outcome of war rather than to the likelihood of war. Two questions (Nos. 3 
and 4) dealt with the outcome of war. These questions were included to 
assess beliefs about the severity of nuclear war. People low in reported anxiety 
(Question 9) tended to feel that the outcome of war would be less disastrous 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF WAR Questionnaire ITEMS 


c E EP. 


i CP, EP, 
Question Sex X — SD — X — SD X $5 F sp "x sp 
1 


3.89 173 3.00 132 3.46 1.01 3.8 
3.75 1.28 3.53 117 404 110 3.8 

2 2.89 1.33 2.37 86 2.54 93 80 
2.8 


3.02 1.36 3.09 126 3.13 34 


247 160 312 161 277 131 233 88 2.92 127 
241 133 144 79 187 105 255 121 2.50 129 


3.89 180 287 145 315 16 411 156 297 її 
$95 131 44 148 454 100 403 1.09 421 91 


2.68 149 225 97 277 125 289 185 292 1.07 
244 126 270 129 2.54 141 317 136 2.54 1.19 


5.37 93 462 99 5.85 77 544 483 477 89 
5.22 82 497 90 5,37 75 4.94 78 5.08 81 


2.89 1.83 212 60 292 144 2:55 1.34 2.39 1.33 
297 155 173 87 112 1.09 233 122 1.75 83 


542 1.05 5.50 1.00 454 1.69 522 131 4.85 141 
487 146 470 1.55 542 111 5.22 113 5.46 1.04 


342 1.36 3.25 43 342 126 3.55 1.34 3.17 80 
3.95 115 3.73 140 312 136 3.14 100 3.00 1.19 


3.63 211 312 209 3.08 173 278 248 308 173 
232 124 215 128 2.08 1.56 272 162 214 1.36 


3.16 1.69 2.12 1.05 3.23 1.62 2.44 1.42 2.61 1.21 
3.06 1.61 1.94 98 2.33 134 2.22 1.25 1.58 86 
137 JA. 1232 d$ 149 % 34 68 192 73 
1.46 .94 1.41 274 1.25 72 1.28 .56 117 37 

Note: 'The group desi 
mental Prestige, 


12 


"ECUE UE SE UE UE UE UE шщ чщ Um Um 


rences. On both questions, males moved m 
c outlook, while females became more pessi- 


mistic. Generally speaking, there were no sex differences in the C group, 


| 
й 
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marked differences in the EP group, and even greater differences in the E 
£roup where the pamphlet was both presented and read. For Question 3, the 
overall sex effect is significant at the .001 level (F = 15.556). Within con- 
ditions, the differences between males and females were as follows: C group 
Ё = .782, p > 10; EP group ? = 2.031, р < .05; E group ғ = 3.342, 
? < .01. On Question 4, the overall sex difference is significant at the .001 
level (F = 13.095), and within-condition tests are as follows: C group #, not 
Significant; EP group / = 4.058, р < .001; E group t = 2.774, Р < .01. 

It was also hypothesized that low-anxious subjects would advocate more 
aggressive means of dealing with the threat of war than would high-anxious 
ri | but no relationship between anxiety and aggression was found 

r = 108). 

As might be expected, reading the pamphlet induced opinion change. This 
Was shown by comparing the two War Questionnaire measurements for the 
‘© group. One measurement was taken after presentation of the pamphlet; 
the other was taken after the pamphlet had been read. Differences between the 
two administrations were found on the questions directly related to the 
Pamphlet content. On Question 7 the change is significant at the .001 level 
7 = 3.658, df — 35). On Question 11, the change is also significant at the 
ч level (; — 4.473, df — 35). People changed their opinions regarding the 

aue of shelters even further after reading about how to build and stock them. 

To ca questions are of interest because they reflect sex differences. Women 
;, "Stently placed war farther in the future than did men (Question 2— 

than 7.939, b < .01). Women were also more tolerant of foreign aggression 
фы Were men, as determined by Question 10. On seven situations, the greater 
number of items checked, the lower the tolerance for foreign aggression. 

di x checked fewer situations than did men (F = 13.279, p < 001 ). The 
ence is apparently independent of the experimental manipulations, since 

Етоцр males and females differ significantly from each other (¢ = 3.260, 

= 80, # < .01). 

Aig 6 is the only one on which men showed a significant change. 
ugh there is no significant prestige effect, the difference between C and 

Eroups is significant for males in the predicted direction (¢ = 2.035, df = 
D 2 < -04, one-tailed test). The difference is also significant for males and 


е 

oo Combined (; — 2.158, df = 120, p < .05). Reading the pamphlet 

: Рау led people to believe that life would be less terrible after ап attack 
о dnd originally thought. 


lierences were detected on Questions 5 and 12. On Question 5, Ss 
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felt that it was slightly likely that Russia would launch an attack. Question 12 
showed a ceiling effect. Ss thought the civil-defense information was valuable 
to begin with, and all scores clustered at the favorable end on the scale. 


D. Discussion 


The study provided a partial replication of Lerner's findings. The subjects 
did show an increase in the belief that war would occur, although the effect 
was not as great as that found in Lerner's study. The present study was con- 
ducted with college students as subjects, while Lerner’s study was conducted 
at the high-school level. Perhaps college students are less susceptible to in- 
fluence than high-school students, and hence showed less change than the high- 
school subjects. "This study also corroborated Lerner's findings that subjects, 
as a result of reading the pamphlet, would increase their belief that shelters 
would save lives. 

The hypothesis that the presentation of the pamphlet is sufficient to induce 
opinion change is confirmed. The “prestige” manipulation is effective mainly 
for females and almost exclusively on the questions relevant to material 
directly mentioned in the pamphlet. The objection might be raised that the 
questions were merely more sensitive to opinion change than the questions in 
Lerner’s study. However, other questions showed ch 
as that found with the direct-change questions, 

As has been shown in many studies, the source of the communication plays 
a part in opinion change. The authors assumed in this study that the Office 
of Civil Defense was a relatively prestigeful source of information. Subsequent 
to the completion of this study, the research group at the Department of Com- 
munication of Michigan State University published its findings on civil-defense 
belief patterns (10). Among other findings, the Michigan State group re- 
ported that the Office of Civil Defense was rated by a large number of people 
as being a highly credible source of information. Thus, the assumption made 
in the present study seems valid. 

The authors hypothesized that reported anxiety would be related inversely 
to belief in the likelihood of war. "There appeared to be a relationship between 
"anxiety" and the outcome of war, but not between "anxiety" and the likeli- 
hood of war. People low in Teported anxiety tended to be more optimistic 
about the outcome of nuclear war than people high in reported anxiety. Cer- 
tainly a one-item measure of “anxiety” (“discomfort” in this case) cannot be 
particularly sensitive because definitions of discomfort vary widely, as does 
the extent to which different individuals report “anxiety.” However, the fact 
that a relationship exists gives some indication that the effect might be found 


anges at least as great 
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to be increased, if more sensitive measures were available. The hypothesis 
Tegarding the relationship between “anxiety” and the advocacy of aggression 
in the form of a pre-emptive attack on Russia was not confirmed. 

Not all of the findings in this study can be attributed to the operation of 
anxiety, The fact that indirect opinion changes do occur that cannot be attrib- 
uted to the factors indicated or to the actual content of the pamphlet implies 
that a Process of dissonance reduction may have operated. 

As the authors hypothesized, women were found to be generally more 
Strongly influenced than men by a persuasive communication. Women tended 
to be more pacifistic than men and placed the occurrence of war farther in 
the future. Women became more pessimistic than men about the outcome 
of war as а result of reading the pamphlet, while men tended to become more 
Optimistic than women. 

The findings of this study have relevance for many types of opinion-and- 
Attitude-change studies in high subjects are prepared in some way for the 
Subsequent presentation of a persuasive communication. If the efficacy of a 
Particular communication is to be investigated, it would, be helpful to re- 
member that some opinion change (or perhaps resistance to it) may be a 
nee to implicit messages inherent in the context of the presentation of 

© Persuasive communication. 


APPENDIX 


WORLD AFFAIRS QUESTIONNAIRE 
Listed p 


decide Rei are a number of questions about world affairs. Read each item and 


n the most accurate answer in your opinion. 
(In each question circle the оле alternative that comes closest to 
the most accurate answer.) 


Consider; E dcs de 
"a 9nsidering all factors, nuclear war with the Communists is —— 
Оз 


сетка? Probably slightly slightly probably will definitely will 
y will occur likely unlikely not occur not occur 
2. — Ss 
qu Most accurate guess is that if a nuclear war does occur it will happen within 
; € next —— 
1 ive : 
Years ten twenty thirty fifty sixty or more 
years years years years years 
T 
"i à Duclear war were to occur, the outcome would probably be than most 
mu cople expect, 
Фізаз тоге somewhat more slightly more 
"s disastrous disastrous 
slightly less somewhat less much less 


disastrous disastrous disastrous 
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4. Most people tend to 


the destructive effects of nuclear weapons. 


greatly moderately slightly slightly moderately greatly 
overestimate overestimate overestimate underestimate underestimate underestimate 


5. How likely is it that the Russians would launch a nucl 


lear attack against the U.S. 
if they believed they could do so and suffer little loss 


to themselves? 
tain probably slightly slightly probably definitely 
а the case likely unlikely not the case not the case 


6. If there were a nuclear war with the Communists, 


(circle only one) 


A. Life will be much better—especially with the Communist menace ended. 

B. Life will be somewhat better—people will work hard and rebuild our country. 

C. Life will be much the same as it is today—we will £o to school, work, have 
dates, etc. 

D. There will be some changes—people will have to struggle again. ч 

E. 'Тһе widespread damage will mean that almost everyone will be faced with 
poverty and disease. 

Е 


Almost everything will be different—so many people will be killed and 
maimed that life will be closer to the jungle than anything we know today. 


7. If we prepare now with shelters, etc., we may be able to save a majority of those 
lives that would have been lost in a nuclear war. 
agree agree agree 


disagree disagree disagree 
very much somewhat a little 


a little somewhat very muc 


8. From an objective point of view, it would probably be to the advantage of the 
free world if the U.S, launched a preventive nuclear attack on Russian rocket bases. 


agree agree agree disagree disagree каше, 

уегу тисһ somewhat a little a little somewhat very much 

9. When I read about Ways to prepare for the Possibility of a nuclear attack, I tend 
to become —— 


greatly moderately slightly slightly moderately extremely 
reassured reassured reassured uncomfortable uncomfortable uncomfortable 


10. Under what conditions might it be advisable for t 

nuclear counter attack against Russia? (Check tho: 
If West G 
—lIf the Communist Chinese atta 
— 1f Russia launched а non-nuclear attack on England. 


ian led troops, invaded a South American country. 


he United States to launch ) 
se which make it advisable. 


an troops. 


11. A private bomb shelter would be worth its cost in providing security in the 
world today. 
agree agree agree disagree disagree disagree 
very much somewhat a little a little somewhat very muc 
12. How valuable would it be for you to know more about the effects of a nuclear 
blast and fallout on a civilian population? 
very moderately slightly slightly moderately extremely 
necessary necessary necessary unnecessary unnecessary unnecessary 
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THE RESISTANCE OF THE CLOSED MIND TO A NOVEL 
AND COMPLEX AUDIO-VISUAL EXPERIENCE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Arizona 


SALVATORE ZAGONA AND MaRYNELL KELLY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


By defining psychology as the study of behavior, psychologists indicate that 
their interests lie in understanding specific reactions to specific situations. 
aur iene of the complexity and symbolic nature of many responses, psy- 
tha гҮ tends to describe this behavior on a theoretical level removed from 
retical] experience. This is particularly true in the realm of esthetics. Theo- 
ir опе сап speak of sublimation, imagination, conation, or perhaps 
iim ity; but in specific behavioral situations dealing with esthetics one tends 
ко. Wary.. Leeper and Madison (5) have raised theoretical questions 
ality i emotional fullness and emotional deprivation within the person- 
Find the tradition of Jung and Maslow: "Pressure to conform and to suc- 
Sft. another insidious effect ... they tend to produce an excessive con- 
онол] оп опе single activity and tend to hays corrosive effects on the 
venil ^ satisfactions inherent in this activity. Emotional poverty can also 
diir жыш the belittling of concrete perceptual experiences. . . . Some of 

ШЫЙ Чопа] experiences must spring from things around us that impinge 
"en immediately, concretely upon us, that are perceived as having color, 
ith, and vitality . . .” (5, p. 265). 
"hs. theoretical questions dealing with esthetics lend themselves to experi- 
ation? An early attempt to treat musical talent objectively was made 
Y Carl E. Seashore (10) when he developed the Seashore Measures of 
b Talents, testing pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal 
© d Rankin (8) correlated scores on the Seashore battery with scores 
in €st anxiety, using the "Taylor scale, and found significant relationships 
anxiety measures of loudness, time, and timbre and degree of manifest 
in EP (11) attempted to correlate anxiety with symbolic sexual arousal 
y listening to classical music. А measure of anxiety was obtained 


Тош a : 
the neuroticism scale of the Maudsley Personality Inventory. Sexual 
* 
Recei s 
Copyright cd in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 17, 1965. 
» 1966, by The Journal Press. 
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arousal was assessed by content analysis of stories written after the music was 
played. Dividing his groups into introverts and extraverts according to the 
extraversion-introversion scale of the Maudsley Personality Inventory, Wal- 
lach found that anxious introverts experienced the highest symbolic sexual 
arousal and nonanxious introverts experienced the lowest symbolic sexual 
arousal, with the extravert groups falling between the two introvert groups. 
Preference for the music correlated significantly with the degree of symbolic 
sexual arousal. 

In a summary of the literature utilizing cross-cultural data, Kavolis (4) 
emphasizes the link between artistic interest and осс 
roles and the link between artistic interest and role str. 
expressive roles to be those that are oriented toward s 
of an internally integrated system, Among other factors, the spontaneity of 
expressive roles is based upon ambiguity tolerance. Role strain is related more 
to such factors as nonconformity, self-sufficiency, and role change than ip 
neurotic deviation. Of three types of artistic interest distinguished by Kavolis 
—traditional artistic interest, tension-reducing artistic interest, and tension- 
inducing artistic interest—the third type of interest is most relevant to this 
study. Tension-inducing artistic interest is the type based on ambiguity toler- 
ance and a need for self-actualization, and is associated with exploratory and 
variety-seeking creativity. This third type generates tension that is required 
by the noncompulsive person for fulfillment and “js Presumably promoted by 
a decline in dogmatism” (4, p. 35). 

A note may be in order at this point regardin 
linking artistic preference with such v. 
internal restraints, etc, An extremely 
indicated by these findings. It appe: 
interpreting the nature of these re 


upancy of expressive 
ain. Kavolis considers 
pontaneous expression 


g the interpretation of findings 
ariables as dogmatism, role discomfort, 
complex set of relationships is probably 
ars that caution should be exercised in 
lationships. Kavolis, for example, yields 
to the temptation of imputing causality where only quite general positive 
relationships have been observed : "Role strain may generate artistic interest" 


(4, p. 34) ; "creative artistic interest is presumably promoted by a decline in 
dogmatism” (4, р. 35) ; "expressive needs a 


tolerance" (4, р. 35), etc, Justification fo 
complex individual-group dynamics is diffi 
for this reason that the subjec 


psychology of thought and imagination. 
Barron has experimentally and intensive 


ly studied creative and noncreative 
groups. He provides a clear summary of h 


is findings as follows: 


mew 25 
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I would propose the following statements as descriptive of creative 
artists and perhaps also of creative scientists: Creative people are espe- 
cially observant, and they value accurate observation (telling themselves 
the truth) more than other people do. ... They see things as others do, 
but also as others do not. They are thus independent in their cognition, 
and they also value clearer cognition. . . . They are born with greater 
brain capacity; they have more ability to hold many ideas at once, and 
to compare more ideas with one another—hence to make a richer synthesis. 
"Their universe is more complex, and in addition they usually lead more 
complex lives, seeking tension in the interest of the pleasure they obtain 
Upon its discharge. They have more contact than most people do with 
the life of the unconscious—with fantasy, reverie, the world of imagina- 
tion, They have exceptionally broad and flexible awareness of themselves. 
The self is strongest when it can regress (admit primitive fantasies, 
naive ideas, tabooed impulses into consciousness and behavior), and yet 
Teturn to a high degree of rationality and self-criticism. The creative 
Person is both more primitive and more cultured, more destructive and 
more Constructive, crazier and saner, than the average person (1, p. 9).1 


In an area such as esthetics, which involves a large number of symbolic 
“Presentations, it is doubtful whether it is possible to isolate a single mean- 
Ingfu] variable—or variable syndrome—that mediates artistic preference in 
Th manner that the latent-attitude model mediates much social behavior. 

he Concept of attitude refers to a tendency to react in a positive or negative 
BÉ» to Some aspect of the environment that relates latent psychological 
"м ables with observable behavior. The attitude questionnaire attempts in a 

E^ Way to measure these latent variables, A variable syndrome related to 

© theme under discussion is that of dogmatism, a concept proposed by 
t т (9), that refers to a relatively closed cognitive state. Rokeach asserts 

S dogmatism 


“+ + Could be associated with any ideology regardless of content, an 
authoritarian outlook on life, and intolerance toward those with opposing 
beliefs, and a sufferance of those with similar beliefs. To say that a 
Person jg dogmatic, or that his belief system is closed, is to say something 
about the way he believes and the way he thinks—not only about single 
Issues but also about networks of issues. The closed mind, even though 
Most people cannot define it precisely, can be observed in the “practical” 
World of Political and religious beliefs, and in the more academic world 
of Scientific, philosophic, and humanistic thought. In both of these worlds 
there is Conflict among men about who is right and who is wrong, who 
'S rational and who is rationalizing, and conflict over whose convictions 


CDU 4одтане and whose intellectual (9, p. 45). 


Als š а Я 
Esthetic” Sce Barron (2) for more recent data relating personality variables with 
Preferences, 
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'The syndrome of characteristics as represented by measures on the Dog- 
matism Scale can be related to specific behavioral situations. For example, 
dogmatic individuals are said to have an aversion for situations that do not 
fall quickly into some identifiable structure. Novelty is perceived as a threat; 
when a situation is not defined in terms of an established belief-disbelief sys- 
tem, the need for structure becomes frustrated and a sense of helplessness 
results, with its associated increase in anxiety level. Bernard Mikol (7), a 
student of Rokeach, tested the hypothesis that persons with closed belief sys- 
tems tend to be less accepting of new music and its composers than persons with 
open belief systems. However, possibly owing to the manner in which “novelty” 
was distinguished from “conventionality” in the musical selections (Bartok 
and Schénberg compared with Saint-Saéns and Brahms), clear differences 
between the closed groups and open groups were not consistently drawn. 

In his demonstration of the difference between rigidity and dogmatism, 
Rokeach showed that "closed" (i.e, dogmatic) subjects were not as able as 
“open” subjects to integrate experimentally changed beliefs into a new belief 
system. As a result, in a task situation (the Doodlebug problem) requiring 
this kind of integration, persons scoring high on the Dogmatism Scale had 
significantly less success in effecting a solution than low scorers, even though 
they did not significantly differ in intelligence. A later study by Zagona and 
MacKinnon (12) showed that “closed” subjects were significantly less able 
than “open” subjects to conceptualize an integration of two hypothetical 
social systems theorized to be interdependent. On the verbal level, with the 
use of a modification of the Remote Associations Test (6), it was found that 
high-dogmatism scorers have significantly more difficulty in effecting verbal 
integrations than do low-dogmatism scorers (14). In each of these experi- 
mental situations, the crucial cognitive feature distinguishing "open" indi- 
viduals from "closed" individuals appears to be the failure of the latter to 
integrate or synthesize new problem elements, social beliefs, and verbal con- 
cepts, respectively, into new and effective combinations. Can this also be 
extended to the integration of complex visual and auditory experiences? 

The present study attempts to touch upon this question by comparing орел 
groups and closed groups with respect to their acceptance of a unique esthetic 
experience—selected because of its relevance to several aspects of dogmatism 
theory. This esthetic experience is in the form of a brief (eight-minute) but 
tightly knit film called “Begone Dull Саге.”? Jazz music of a novel nature 


2 By N. McLaren, E. Lambert, and the Oscar Peterson Trio; National Film Board 
of Canada, International Film Bureau, 1949, 
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is heard, while on film are shown lines and colors in motion. The visual portion 
of the film is intended to be synchronous with the music heard. The effective 
Synthesis of the visual and the auditory perceptions into a “unitary” esthetic 
experience presents a complex challenge to the viewer-listener. 

Dogmatism theory suggests the following hypotheses: (a) high dogmatics 
would be less accepting of this novel audio-visual experience than would low 
dogmatics ; and (b) this difference in acceptance results from the novelty 
and lack of structure of the film, and (more importantly) the synthesizing 
demands it makes upon the viewer. 

A line of research relating esthetic preferences to personality characteristics 
has been followed recently by Frank Barron, In one study (1), Barron made 
Use of a number of “independent” (unyielding) and a number of “dependent” 
(yielding) subjects, drawn from a subject pool provided by Asch. (“De- 
Pendents” were those who submitted to group opinion; “independents” did 
not.) Barron found that “independence of judgment is linked not only to 
Originality but also to the generalized preference for asymmetry, apparent 
imbalance and complexity. . . . Subjects of the original Asch experiment were 
given the figure-preference test, and to a marked degree the independents 
Preferred complex, asymmetrical figures” (1, p. 8). 

p UM and Zurcher (13) observed. a high-dogmatic group and а low- 
e group in a variety of situations over a four-month period in a 
and Pru Setting. Low-dogmatic persons were characterized by spontaneity 
Sines шо with political, social, and economic affairs. They freely 

ар Sed annoyance with authority figures and were as unconcerned about 
lacs tardy for class as with maintaining class discussions long after the 
with Was over. High-dogmatic persons were schedule conscious and reacted 

ed embarrassed clumsiness” when asked to appoint a group leader. Having 

88. 50, however, they remained leader-oriented and followed minor regula- 

№ ihe It appears that high-dogmatic persons can be described 
elders” and low-dogmatic persons as “independents.” 

co AEN in the present study high-dogmatic penom should indicate 
"Fin arenei in the manner of Barron's yielding" subjects, anid, Des 
Pendent” Persons should make preferences in the manner of Barron's inde- 
that “g subjects. The third hypothesis suggested by dogmatism theory is 
metrica] a subjects will select designs that are more complex and asym- 

than will "closed" subjects, and that they will prefer the more 


com н . : ; : 
as Plex figure in pairs of figures differentiated mainly by complexity or 
ymmetry, 
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B. SUBJECTS AND METHOD 


From a total of 515 dogmatism scores provided by introductory psychology 
students, the 44 lowest scorers and the 44 highest scorers were asked to 
serve as subjects in a study of esthetic preferences. These highest scorers and 
lowest scorers were further divided into two groups each: (a) very low (60 
to 103), N = 11; (4) low (109 to 130), N = 30; (c) high (180 to 203), 
N = 34; and (d) very high (204 to 217), N = 10. 

Assembled, all the subjects were shown the film “Begone Dull Care.” They 
were then asked to evaluate the film on an eight-point rating scale ranging 
from “extremely enjoyable experience” to “extremely distasteful experience.” 
Subjects were also asked to evaluate the film and its creators by circling 
descriptive adjectives essentially similar to those used by Mikol (7). In 
addition, a scale consisting of 12 Likert-type items concerning the film was 
given. Finally, the subjects were asked their preferences in each of the fol- 
lowing sets of illustrations from the Graves Design Judgment Test (3): 11, 
12, 21, 34, 37, 38, 39, 44, 50, 51, 55, 59, and 61. (Nos. 11, 39, and 55 


were included to avoid set, and were not scored.) 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. Hypothesis No. 1 


High-dogmatic subjects were less accepting of the film than were low- 
dogmatic subjects, as indicated by the eight-point rating scale from “extremely 
enjoyable experience” to “extremely distasteful experience,” The means 
formed a consistent trend that is statistically significant at the .01 level, as 
indicated by an F test (see Table 1). The adjectives describing the film and 
its creators were not selected in any consistently different way by the four 
groups, possibly because it may be unjustifiable to assume that “favorable” 
bjective quantitative value and may thus 
d a total score, In any case, adjective 
not effectively differentiate the groups. It 


's success with this method was somewhat 
inconsistent. 


2. Hypothesis Мо. 2 


"ТҺе differences among the four groups show up clearly in the answers to 
12 questions concerning the film. These questions were designed to explore 
the underlying reasons for differential reactions to the film by these groups: 
Eleven of the 12 questions differentiated among the groups in the expected 
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direction, The F test comparison is 7.89, significant beyond the .001 level 
(see "Table 1). See Table 2 for patterns of responses by the four groups to 
the various items. 

TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES ON SELECTED EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 
For Four Groups DIFFERING IN DOGMATISM 


Mean 

Evaluative Very High Low Very 
procedure highD р D lowD F p 
Eight-point rating scale ы 28 24 22 415 01 

Adjectives 

Creators 158 137 134 146 37 ns 
ilm 134. 155 131 129 403 ns 
Film questionnaire 38.7 308 256 224 789 001 
Graves Design Judgment Test 4.5 2 3.9 4.3 180 ns 


TABLE 2 
MEAN Likert Scores, or Four Groups DIFFERING IN DOGMATISM, 
For ITEMS EVALUATING THE FILM “BEGONE DULL Care” 


Mean* 
Very High Low Very 
Statement highD р D low D 
ie А 
ipie most of the people I know would find 
"f tension from this film unpleasant. 3.18 2.50 160 220 
the lower part with the blue background was 
M most relaxing part of the movie. 4.64 5.07 4.65 3.90 
ET people I know would find this film 
Tu. ao 427 3340 2.68 230 
h 
we m would have been much better if it 
£T Slowed down enough to recognize more 
Th * designs, 3.90 1.87 1.56 140 
5 Re Shows that only certain colors can 
Thi, p d to certain sounds. 2.64 173 162 110 
da im demonstrates the precise relationship 
exists between color and music. 336 280 300 2410 


Each 
to P of the film had a particular relation 
whole. 355 3890 212 400 


I tried to anti 


It b cipate what would come next. 2.82 3.10 1.82 1.30 
Othered m 


his id e if my anticipation was wrong. 1.91 1.53 .91 40 
Without, ^ type of new experience I could do 

is is М | 4.09 2.17 1.50 1.50 

I disliked к shallow experience. 2.73 1.67 1.47 1.80 

* is because it was so mixed up. 2.55 1.27 .88 70 


he hi 
igher the mean, the greater the degree of approval. 
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'The foregoing differences among the groups indicate that high-dogmatic 
persons disliked this film significantly more than did low-dogmatic persons— 
apparently because of its novelty, lack of structure, and synthesizing demands. 


3. Hypothesis No. 3 


'The prediction that high-dogmatic persons would choose the more sym- 
metrical and the less complex figure in the sets selected from the Graves 
Design Judgment Test was not substantiated (see Table 1). The designs 
in the Graves Test are all rather simple, and perhaps not varied and complex 
enough to illustrate group differences. Barron (1) used the Welsh Figure 
Preference Test (in which variety and complexity are much greater than 
in the Graves Test) and did note differences in the expected direction. Dog- 
matism seems to be a variable syndrome that influences behavior mainly in 
situations complex enough to tap more subtle emotional-cognitive components. 

In this experiment, dogmatism proved to be a meaningful variable for 
predicting reactions to a complex audio-visual esthetic experience. By observing 
dogmatism in behavioral and evaluative situations, it may be possible to dis- 
cover just where and in what ways this variable influences the lives of indi- 
viduals. Specific attention to the complexity of experimentally controlled 
environmental circumstances, and to the emotional-cognitive systems that 


mediate responses to these circumstances, may aid in the understanding of the 
responses observed. 
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FAMILY SIZE AND SIBLING POSITION AS RELATED 
TO MEASURED INTELLIGENCE AND 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT* 


Lucknow, India 


SUKHENDRA LAL CHOPRA 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Among the various factors that may be related to a child’s intelligence 
test scores and academic achievement are the size of the family and the 
ordinal position of the child among siblings. A number of investigations have 
um Conducted to study the nature of this relationship. Griffitts (6) observed 

at the average grades of children in small families were higher than the 
eee grades of children in large families. Buesman's studies (1, 2) revealed 

at family size was definitely related to academic achievement. Jenkins and 
яни (7), in their study "Differential characteristics of superior and un- 

Wëre Еу Negro students," concluded that the members of the superior group 

that drawn from comparatively small families. Floud et al. (4) observed 

tion ‘a of family was inversely related to success in the selection examina- 

э Tm study (5) showed that there was negative correlation between 

amily and academic achievement of students. 

"Psi study (3), however, showed that although the children from 
we Fatively small families were generally superior in intelligence and aca- 
: achievement to children from large families, the differences between 
is нна did not reach the usually accepted level of statistical significance 

WE on so slight that they may be considered negligible. Witty s study (11) 

ences ; only and intermediate high school students showed negligible differ- 

ч x academic achievement of the two groups. — 

io, PERI to ordinal position among siblings, Visher (10) observed that 
itt "ig large numbers of leading American scientists were firstborn chil- 

sisten ut Damrin (3) and Schoonover (9) observed that there was no con- 

t relationship between ordinal position and achievement of students. 
tión аи of the above studies shows that there is need for further explora- 
throug this field, The present study was designed to study the relationship 
a different set of data collected from the Indian environment. 

* 
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B. SAMPLE 


The sample consisted of 1359 randomly selected high school students 
(age range 14 to 17 years) studying in 22 urban and six rural secondary 
schools in Lucknow district. Indian society is comparatively conservative; 
and the principals of girls' schools were reluctant to allow a man to collect 
data from their schools. The sample, therefore, had to be confined to boys only. 


C. CorrzcrioN or Data 
1. Family Size and Ordinal Position 


Data regarding family size and ordinal position among siblings were 
collected with the help of a questionnaire. In determining the size of a family, 
only those persons who were dependent on and were actually living with the 
head of the child's family were included as family members. 


2. Intelligence Test Scores 


Intelligence testing is not one of the routine activities of schools in India; 
consequently no data for intelligence were readily available, The Progressive 
Matrices Test was administered to the students as an untimed capacity test 
in accordance with the instructions given in the manual (8). Since norms for 
the Indian students were not available, the raw scores were used instead 
of converting them into PRs. 


3. Academic Achievement 


Very few achievement tests have been standardized in India, For annual 
promotion and other examinations, essay-type question-papers are prepare 
by the class teachers, and the answer books are also evaluated by them. Marks 
in these examinations, therefore, depend upon the question-papers—which differ 
from school to school—and subjective evaluation—which may differ from 
teacher to teacher. Such question-papers did not appear to be suitable for com- 
parison of achievement of students studying in different schools. Therefore 
marks in the high school examination, which is the first public examination 
and is conducted by an independent Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, were taken as the criterion o£ academic achievement. 


D. Rzsurrs 


Table 1 shows the mean intelligence test scores and the mean high school 
marks for the students when grouped according to the size of the family. 
Figures in column three of Table 1 show that although the mean intelligence 
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test score for the students belonging to six-member families was slightly lower 
than that for the students belonging to seven-member families, there was a 
Steady decline in the scores as one moves from the smaller to the larger family 
Broups, 'The differences in the means for the intelligence test scores were sta- 
fistically significant at the .01 level. 

Figures in column four show that in the case of mean high school marks, 
also, there was gradual decline in the achievement as the size of the family 
increased, Damrin's study (3) had also revealed a sharp decline in academic 
achievement as the family units increased in size, but the author had observed 


TABLE 1 
Mean INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND MEAN HicH SCHOOL Marks 
ОЕ STUDENTS FROM FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT SIZE 


Mean Mean 
Number of intelligence high school 
Size of family students test score* marks** 
up to five members 265 39.79 253.78 
: mbers 177 38.88 248.73 
Bish members 210 38.90 240.08 
in t members 210 38.01 238.30 
© or more members 497 37.82 233.20 
Total 1359 38.54 241.08 


* 
se = 3.35; р<.01, 
= 6.66; р < .01. 


that «р: . Я , Р 
this decline in academic achievement is probably a function of intelli- 


Bence in that it is accompanied by a similar drop in mean IQs.” 
study Ps if fall in academic achievement could be accounted for in the present 
clp у differences in intelligence, the data were further analyzed with the 
ifferen analysis of covariance, and it was observed that there were significant 
hist in academic achievement even when measured intelligence was held 
Similar it the F ratio of 4.10 gave p < .01. Fraser (5) had also observed 
ar findings, 
or uel. Shows mean intelligence test scores and mean high school marks 
lens. udents when grouped according to their position among siblings. 
iom, in Table 2 show that ordinal position among siblings did not have 
ене femi. relationship with intelligence test scores ог academic achieve- 
ете not ы ents. Analysis of variance showed that the differences in the means 
“ths og significant. These results are in agreement with the 
Mere as cl amrin (3) and Schoonover (9). It was interesting to note that 
Le, ъд, Оѕе agreement with the general trend observed by Damrin (3): 
orn children ranked first in academic achievement and those sixth- 


any 
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or later-born were found to be inferior to all the other groups. Since there 
was positive relationship between smallness of the size of the family and 
academic achievement, the comparatively poor performance of children sixth- 
or later-born may have been due to larger size of their families. The results 
regarding the achievement of third-born children appear to be quite interesting 
and need further verification. 

TABLE 2 


MEAN INTELLIGENCE TEST Scores AND MEAN HICH ScHoot MARKS 
SECURED BY STUDENTS HOLDING DIFFERENT ORDINAL POSITIONS 


Mean Mean 


Number of intelligence high school 

Ordinal position students test score* marks** 
First born 403 38.75 241.36 
Second born 268 38.40 238.03 
'Third born 249 38.70 247.60 
Fourth born 161 38.81 247.09 
Fifth born 116 38.03 237.91 
Sixth and later born 162 38.27 231.73 

"Total 1359 38.54 241.08 


* F — less than one. 
** F=2.10; р «.05. 


E. SUMMARY 


In a sample of 1359 randomly selected high school students (age range 14 
to 17 years) studying in 22 urban and six rural secondary schools in Lucknow 
district, it was observed that there was gradual decline in the mean intelligence 
test scores and mean high school marks as the size of the family increased. The 
differences in the means for the different groups were statistically significant 
in both the cases (F ratios being 3.35 and 6.66, respectively). The differences 
in the means for academic achievement continued to be significant even when 
intelligence was held constant through analysis of covariance (F = 4.10; 
5 < 01). 

Ordinal position of children among siblings, 
consistent relationship either with 
achievement. 


however, did not show any 
intelligence test scores or academic 
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RACIAL ATTITUDE AS A DETERMINANT OF 
JUDGMENTS OF PLAUSIBILITY* 1 


City College of the City University of New York 
and the University of Colorado 


CLAIRE SELLTIZ AND STUART W. Соок 


А. INTRODUCTION 


"la; and Cook (5) have reported high correlations bateen ratings of 

indicata КУ of statements about segregation and raters racial attitudes as 

that ү by a self-report inventory. In discussing this finding they suggested 
atings of plausibility might serve as an indirect indicator of attitude. 

ae ан of the present study was to explore this suggestion by having 

bility Оп groups of Ss with known positions on race relations rate the plausi- 
of arguments for and against segregation. 


B. METHOD 
1. Materials 


sapp Materials were the same as those used by Waly and Cook: 20 statements 
Ments d Segregation and 20 supporting integration, with half of the state- 
cing ion each set being intended as poor or ineffective arguments and half 
arranged ended as good or more effective arguments. Th 40 items wem 
ч To-inte “y random order, and each one was labeled pro-segregation" or 
tanging Кузы) Under each statement was an 11-point graphic rating scale 
Statement a very ineffective (—5) to very effective (+5). An example of a 
follow, Intended as a relatively effective argument for integration is as 
“ 


Кейш s . , 
infi iting the Negro to attend separate schools carries the implication of 
ЧУ even if equally adequate facilities are provided." 


“5 
зу TE —3 —2 -1 0 41 + 43 44 45 
“fective moderately slightly slightly moderately very 
ineffective ineffective effective effective effective 
* 
С Eceiyed ; 
"byrighp ed in p: Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 30, 1965. 


tug, his е Y The Journal Press. А к 
Om з зирротеу 5938 part of а program of research on the measurement of social atti- 
esc. cien l by grants from the National Science Foundation and the Air Force 
Tibed ip үт Йе Research. The point of view and goals of the total program are 

n Cook and Selltiz (1). 
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The instructions were the same as those used by Waly and Cook. Briefly, 
the rationale given was that the arguments were to be used "in the construction 
of a psychological test," and that in order to find out which would be the best 
ones to include, it was important to know how a large number of people, 
"looking at them independently and objectively," viewed the statements. Ss 
were asked to imagine that they were judging a debate between two teams 
on the topic of segregation vs. integration, and, acting as impartial judges, to 
rate each argument presented by either side in terms of its effectiveness. 'They 
were instructed to rate a statement —5 if they considered it “а very poor 
argument for the side that it supports and [one that] could easily be torn down 
by the opposition,” to rate a statement +5 if they considered it “one of the 
best arguments that could possibly be advanced,” and to use one of the numbers 


from —4 to +4 for statements that they felt were somewhere between these 
extremes. 


2. Procedure 


This was one of a battery of measures in a program concerned with evalua- 
ting the effectiveness of various techniques for measuring attitudes toward 
social groups and with interrelations among different aspects of attitude as 
tapped by different measures. The tests in the battery were administered in two 
sessions of about one hour each, two weeks apart. 

At the first session, four instruments were administered in the following 
order: (a) a “Test of Logical Reasoning,” consisting of 10 syllogisms with 
varied content, given simply to fill in time while waiting for late Ss; (b) а 
sentence-completion test with sentence stubs worded in the third person, 
modeled on the Paired Direct and Projective Questions technique developed 
by Getzels (2, 3)—15 sentence stubs about stituations involving Negroes were 
embedded in a total of 75 stubs, the others having to do with general ideology» 
relations with parents, various kinds of nonconforming behavior, reactions 
to stress, etc.; (c) the ratings of plausibility; and (4) a questionnaire asking 
$ to indicate his family's opinions on several items having to do with race 
relations. 

In the second session, Ss filled out five questionnaires, four of them essen- 
tially undisguised measures of attitude toward Negroes and various aspects 
of race relations. 


3. Scoring 
The plausibility ratings were scored by the system developed by Waly and 


Cook. Ss’ ratings of the pro-segregation items were assigned scores from 
+5 = 0 to —5 = 10: that is, the more ineffective a pro-segregation argument 
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Was considered to be by the S, the higher his score. This was reversed for the 
Pro-integration arguments. Thus, a high score for the total set of 40 items 
Tesulted from judging integration items as effective and segregation items as 
Ineffective, An individual score could range from zero at the anti-Negro end 
of the scale to 400 at the equalitarian end. In terms of the basic hypothesis, 
a igh score on the plausibility measure should be associated with an equali- 
tarian attitude, or lack of prejudice. 


4. Subjects 


Subjects were white American college students. (Some foreign students and 
Some Negroes were included in the groups taking the tests, but their responses 
Were Not included in the analysis.) For reasons having to do with the overall 

“sign of the study, only those Ss who attended both testing sessions (i.e., for 
whom there were complete or almost-complete data) were included in the 
analysis, A total of 540 $$ were included in the analysis of the plausibility 
Tatings, 

All 8s w 
соц] 
Or а 
all, 


cre members of organizations, or participants in activities, that 
d be thought of as constituting criterion groups. That is, the organizations 
tivities were such that it seemed reasonable to believe that many, if not 
in of their members would hold specified attitudes about race relations. The 
are Т 9f groups, and the assumptions about the attitudes of their members, 
Sted below: 
"оир І. Ss with strongly equalitarian attitudes and active concern with 
ations. The authors assumed that white students active in civil rights 
ations or having participated in pro-integration activities were likely 
Meet this description. І 
author "оир II. 85 with equalitarian attitudes but not active concern. Ша 
ion, s assumed that white students taking elective courses in intergroup ғ а- 
Volunts Minority group problems were likely to fit this criterion, since they 
чч arily expose themselves to information about minority groups which is 
tively re Presented with an equalitarian view, but are not participating ac- 
nip.» ! efforts to change race relations. (АП Ss were asked to list the orga- 


bene to which they belonged, and Ss in these classes who reported mem- 

с n Pro-integration groups were transferred to Group ТЭ 

or - 705 III. Ss with anti-Negro attitudes. It is difficult to find student 

tion “ations of which most or all members can be assumed to fit this descrip- 
i S змее other studies in the present program [Zavalloni and Cook 

of эне Edrich, and Cook (4)] had found relatively high proportions 


5 in right-wing political organizations and in selected fraternities 


Tace re] 
Organiz, 
О 
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and sororities. In the present study, both these kinds of groups were used as 
sources of Ss in this category. In selecting the fraternities and sororities, the 
authors used as informants students in strategic positions in the campus social 
structure and representing different points of view; only those fraternities or 
sororities mentioned by a number of informants as being generally believed 
to have strong, though not necessarily official or explicit, policies against ad- 
mitting Negroes were used as sources of Ss. 

Ss from each of these three types of groups were recruited in each of three 
geographical regions—Northeast, Rocky Mountain, and Border South—and 
the data from each region were analyzed separately, thus providing three 
replications of the study. 

Ss in organizations were approached, through the local chapters of their 
organizations, as "informed students with points of view on public issues." 
'Three dollars were paid for each such $ who attended both testing sessions, 
the payment being made either to the organization's treasury or to the indi- 
vidual Ss, as the organization chose. The tests were administered at the reg- 
ular meeting time of the group and usually in its regular meeting place. Ss in 
race relations classes were recruited through announcements in class and were 
paid three dollars each for participation in the two sessions. The number of 
Ss at a testing session ranged from five to 60. 


C. FINDINGS 
1. Self-Description of Attitude by Members of Criterion Groups 


As noted in the Procedure section, four undisguised measures of racial 
attitude were among the questionnaires administered to Ss. The intercorrela- 
tions of these four measures were high; the median r between the measures . 
for the Ss in the Northeast was .80, for those in the Rocky Mountain region; 
.72, and for those in the Border South, .87. 

Within each of the three regions, the three types of groups differed sig- 
nificantly in the predicted order on all of the undisguised attitude measures: 
that is, Ss in militant civil rights organizations scored most unprejudiced, 
those in race relations classes next most unprejudiced, and those in conserva- 
tive organizations and in selected fraternities and sororities most prejudiced. 
As an example, the scores on a self-report Opinion Inventory? are shown in 
Table 1. The upper part of the table shows Ns, mean scores, and SDs; the 
lower part shows relevant data from the analyses of variance, F ratios, and 


2 This is a revised version of a questionnaire originally developed by Mary Evan? 
Collins. 
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Ys (eta's) between scores and group membership. Within each region, as 
Predicted, Ss in Group I have the highest (least prejudiced) scores and those 
in Group III the lowest (most prejudiced). Moreover, as expected, the 
Standard deviation was highest in Group III, reflecting the greater heteroge- 


TABLE 1 
SCORES ON SELF-REPORT OPINION INVENTORY® 


Rocky Border 


Group Northeast Mountains South 
здр I (Civil rights groups) 
M 97 95 33 
sp 57.19 5647 56.70 
G 2.91 3.21 2.30 
wee II (Race relations classes) 
Me 65 50 6 
515%" 55.32 52.08 48.67 
с 7.53 8.07 9.54 
UP ПІ (Conservatives and exclusionists) 
M 79 54 55 
sp" 43.25 46.57 24.64 
14.21 10.63 12.89 
1, оў Гағіапсе 
Between — Analyses of 
df 4683.47 1699.24 11004.97 
Wi 2 2 2 
An Eroups 
df 84.79 51.80 105.44 
d rad 238 196 91 
a AD 55.24* 32.81* 104.57* 
56 50 +83 


а 
Possi 
u «Die range of scores: 0 to 62. 


пеј 

o ue Conservative organizations, fraternities, and sororities with respect 
the attitudes. In terms of scores on this measure, it is apparent that, on 
Suggest ТП Ss in Group III are not strongly anti-Negro; their absolute scores 
а Grou T in the Northeast and the Rocky Mountain area the average $ 
the айың П 15, in fact, moderately unprejudiced, while in the Border South 
Stent y 'ge 8 in Group III is moderately prejudiced. These findings are con- 

vith those of earlier studies in this series (4). 


2. Plausibility Scores of Members of Criterion Groups 


able 
the 2 shows, for the three criterion groups in each of the three regions, 


Score. p ^ А 
table ined from the plausibility ratings. Again, the upper part of the 
5 Ns, means, and SDs; the lower part shows data from the analyses 
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of variance, the F ratios, and ys. Within each region, as predicted, the cri- 
terion groups differ significantly (5 « .001) in their ratings of the plausibility 
of the arguments, with actively pro-integration Ss scoring highest (i.e., seeing 
pro-integration arguments as most plausible, pro-segregation arguments as 
least plausible) and members of conservative political organizations and of 
exclusionist fraternities and sororities scoring lowest. The qs between plausi- 
bility scores and group membership are .63, .33, and .72 in the Northeast, 
Rocky Mountain, and Border South regions, respectively. Table 3 shows the 
cumulative percentage of subjects in each criterion group who achieved 
pro-integration scores of designated levels on ratings of the plausibility of 
arguments. 


3. Correlation between Self-Report and Plausibility Scores 


Waly and Cook reported correlations of .64 and .88 in a Midwestern uni- 
versity and a Border-South college, respectively, between plausibility scores 
and scores on an earlier version of the self-report Opinion Inventory. In the 
present study, too, the plausibility scores correlated substantially with scores 
on the undisguised attitude measures. Correlations with the revised version of 
the Opinion Inventory used in the present study were .76 in the Northeast, 
.54 in the Rocky Mountain area, and .78 in the Border South. 


D. Discussion 


In both the Northeast and the Border South, the size of the correlations 
between the plausibility ratings and both the self-report measures and criterion- 
group membership suggests that plausibility ratings may be a useful indicator 
of attitude. However, the correlations in the Rocky Mountain region, although 
highly significant statistically, indicate that only 29 per cent of the variance 
on the self-report measure, and only 11 per cent of the variance in grouP 
membership, can be accounted for by the plausibility measure. Why this should 
be so is not entirely clear. One possible reason may be that the entire Rocky 
Mountain sample is more homogeneous than are the other samples, and the 
criterion groups not as different from each other as in the.other two regions 
This possibility is supported by the facts that almost all the measures in the 
battery show lower intercorrelations, and discriminate less well between 1° 
terion groups (yield lower 7’s), in the Rocky Mountain area than in the 
other two regions. However, for most of the other measures the correlations 
are only slightly lower in the Rocky Mountain region than in the Northeast, 
whereas in the case of the plausibility measure the differences are substantial. 
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TABLE 2 
Scores BASED ON PLAUSIBILITY RATINGS? 


Rocky Border 


Group Northeast Mountains South 
Stone I (Civil rights groups) 
M 101 95 33 
s ean 295.95 275.57 275.18 
D 36.80 3147 29.36 
ць П (Race relations classes) 
M 68 49 6 
sp 281.00 268.29 259.00 
G 40.14 43.35 39.43 
"up ПІ (Conservatives and exclusionists) 
M 78 54 56 
sp 209.85 243.43 179.02 
61.24 45.19 52.89 
Analyses of Variance 
Between groups f 
df 175699.86 18136.75 101529.89 
2 2 2 
Within groups 
а} 2181.30 1495.02 2057.00 
| 244 195 92 
ж 80.55% 1213* 49.36* 
.63 335 42 


а Posi 
b Ssible Tange of scores: 0 to 400. 


Ччезора ЕТ slightly from those in Table 1 because some Ss did not complete both 
* ез. 


5 < 001. 


P TABLE 3 
ERCENTAGE ОЕ SUBJECTS ACHIEVING SCORES OF A DESIGNATED LEVEL OR 
Lower on RATINGS OF THE PLAUSIBILITY OF ARGUMENTS 


Criterion groups by region 


Pro-integration Northeast Rocky Mountain Border South 
са, I п mt г i dH г п ш 
400 
Ba 95 97 99 98 
250 53 65 99 81 84 94 88 83 
200 13 19 73 21 22 50 21. 50 89 
| 150 bos o8 14 15 64 
100 ї 17 2 2 29 
5 5 2 11 
0 3 4 
= 0 
| Gr 
ln EN Сар І = Civil rights groups, Group П = Race relations classes, and Group 


| ons i E ENS 
*rvatives and racial exclusionists. 
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Despite its relatively poor discriminatory power in this one region, „the 
results do confirm the Waly-Cook conclusion that attitude influences ratings 
of plausibility, and support the view that ratings of plausibility may be a 
useful indicator of attitude. For the criterion groups used in this study, such 
ratings show no advantage over direct self-report measures. However, there 
are situations where it is desirable to use an indirect rather than a direct 
measure. This is true, for example, in situations where Ss may be strongly 
motivated to “make a good impression” or to give socially approved responses. 
'There was no great pressure in this direction in the present study. Ss were 
not known to the testers; in fact, for the great majority of Ss, the testers were 
from a different institution, and so there was little reason for Ss to be con- 
cerned with making a good impression on them. In addition, the very fact 
that these Ss were in organizations with more or less clear positions on issues 
of race relations suggests that these were individuals who were, on the whole, 
willing to avow their true views, even though these might not be approved by 
the tester. In situations with increased pressure toward giving socially ap- 
proved responses, indirect measures, such as ratings of plausibility, may be 
more useful than direct self-report measures, 


Another situation in which an indirect attitude measure may be preferable 
to a direct one is in experiments designed to bring about change in attitudes. 
Such experiments often require repeated measurement of the same Ss. This 
involves the danger that Ss will realize the connection between the experi- 
mental manipulation and the attitude measure and may try to cooperate with 
the experimenter by giving the responses they believe he wants on the post- 
experimental measure (or, occasionally, to thwart him by not giving the 
responses they believe he wants). An indirect indicator would, of course; 
minimize if not eliminate this danger. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE SPAN TECHNIQUE FOR MAKING 
GROUP DECISIONS*! 


Department of Psychology, University of Arizona 


WiLLiAM J. MacKinnon 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the age of atomic weapons and large organizations, problems concerning 
Power or decision may outweigh all others. By virtue of their prerogatives to 
shape and enforce policy, elites at the top level of the national power structure 
exert enormous control over the fate of the nation (4). Within large orga- 
nizations, managers or administrators, especially those in middle positions 
of power, daily make decisions that reflect the organizational norms and, in 

ong so, may impede the creative thrust within themselves and their per- 

Sonne] (8). 
. With these contexts in view, and with the objective of promoting sound, 
“erating, and widely shared decisions, this paper will present a method for 
poer individual judgments and converting them into group decisions, 
ther with relevant methods to be used for comparative study. The method 
tone the acrostic name SPAN (Successive Proportional Additive Numera- 
» Which also serves as a mnemonic for its iterative calculation process. For 

* Present, an analysis of power will suggest its primacy among the social 
Problems of mankind, and the consequent need to invent new social techniques 
° remedy the disorder. 
he Problem of power divides into two chief parts: (а) overconcentration 


an Li woe H 
he (4) misuse. The two are positively related. One of the most obvious 
a af eue Hem 
hai of contemporary life is the centralization of power within large 
“Tons ап 


d large social organizations. Powerful individuals or groups decide 
: f vast numbers of people who may have little or no influence upon 
“cisions made. Boards of corporation directors, industrial arbitrators, or 
r iier Tegents; commissions of federal regulators; panels of judges, jurors, 
ту, agents; councils of professional ог other organizations; and in- 
тест © committees—to say little of presidents, managers, governors, di- 

› chairmen, and heads—make decisions impacting upon thousands whose 


* fate о 
le 


Uniye 


* 
196; Reteiveq in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп September 10, 


1 4.¢°Pyrigh 
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influence upon the decisions or upon the selection of the deciders may be mini- 
mal or null. . 

Power concentrations, such as these, occur for many reasons including 
nonparticipation in voting, indirect appointments, long tenure in office, and 
close similarity between the platforms of opposing candidates. Above all, the 
problems of a scientific, technological, industrial society are complex. Solu- 
tions to these problems require both wisdom and expertise, and the number 
of individuals meeting the requirements is small. What is more, many crises, 
such as those concerning the operating room or the battleground, cry for 
quick decision by a commanding authority. 

As for the general public, many people find the daily cycle of routine work 
and escapist entertainment too consuming to leave much time for considered 
analysis of the complex issues facing their country or even their work orga- 
nization. Life, indeed, should be something other than a continual grappling 
with problems and struggling toward decisions. 

Some effects of Concentrated power, however, are not salutary. Nonpar- 


ticipants may become apathetic and lose many of their best chances for self- 
realization as citizens and persons. 


The misuse of power, 


Sometimes the misuse is unconscious, as when a Personnel agent accepts OT 


ause the applicant is somewhat similar 

: other times the misuse is more 
ager bases promotions upon personal favors rendered 
him by employees or penalizes workers for any effort to increase their contri- 
bution to society and their own self-realization, in contrast with a strict 
adherence to the one-sided and possibly dysfunctional goals of the organization. 
Even here some rationalization may render the favoritism or provincialism 
less conscious. 

When not biased by conscious or unconscious forces in one or more holders 
of power, decisions may still suffi 
them may lack the precise balance of gener 


ve persisted, even though in some 


social areas—notably the political more people now participate in selecting 
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leaders than in the past. Clearly, movements toward direct participation by 
the people in deciding day-to-day issues or toward ending the tenure of officials 
Who depart from public consensus have been stalled for some time, and in 
arge organizations democratic control by employees remains exceptional. 
Аз it happens, wider and more frequent participation in decision making 
might have both good and bad effects under present rules for arriving at 
8toup decisions, On the one hand, general participation would probably 
Strengthen the resolve to respect and uphold the decisions reached. A person 
Who regards himself as participating in the process that results in adoption of 
а even though he be on the losing side, will be more likely to support 
Ne rules adopted than one who was voluntarily or involuntarily nonpartici- 
AL This principle has been called the "participation hypothesis" (6, p. 56); 
«ers evidence for it comes from the classical studies on autocracy and 
Сгасу as described by White and Lippitt (7). 
in а Process of participation may also promote realization of latent powers 
x ded self of the participant. Through participation, the citizen may acquire 
fee ratio to participate further and to acquire the knowledge and skill 
with 2 for Just and effective action. When biases or errors in connection 
PET pni Issues are multidirectional, moreover, a group process for making 
S may yield a fortunate cancellation of aberrancies. 
bg other hand, there are the compelling facts about the complexity 
which bim the demand for general knowledge and special information, to 
ia егепсе has already been. made. 'The public, too, is not free from 
ig ly Prejudice—sometimes against whole ethnic groups—and is not always 
Жыш; of civil liberties. Thus a downgrading of the quality and 
memb of sanctioned rules might ensue if all citizens of the nation or all 
“ts of a large organization suddenly became equal in power. 
зше, ЧЫ the dismal aspects of present and proposed methods for deciding 
imming ne View of this paper is that conditions and means are available or 
Renier for improvement in the quality of decisions made by some existing 
agencies of Power, and also for extension of the decision-making power of other 
teisine F new sharers with likely improvement in the quality of the resultant 
Ortant * Kenneth Arrow (1, p. 85), for one, has called attention to the im- 
Arrive “ж of how to pool the judgments of several experts so as to 
y both "heu £roup decision. À model of participation in the planning process 
Somed the personnel and clientele of public agencies has been outlined (2). 
thin, oo the democratic sharing of academic policy decisions by the administra- 
aculty, staff, and student body of colleges and universities may prove 


of 
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feasible. As preventive medicine and international law develop, increased time 
should be available for emergency-free processes of decision in matters of health 
and world affairs. 

The means enabling broadscale participation arise conspicuously from at 
least two sources: spectacular developments in electronics—especially com- 
puterization ; and a growing understanding of the underlying decisional forces 
—especially social-psychological, reference-group dynamics. About the com- 
puters, it is enough to say that they make possible the numerical processing 
of more data and to a higher degree than ever has been possible in the past. 
The social psychologist, because of this technological breakthrough, may pro- 
ceed to explore phenomenologically or behavioristically the psychological 
tendencies of human beings in decision-making situations, and may devise 
new social techniques satisfying these human inclinations, confident that even 
if the associated computation processes are complex they present no techno- 
logical obstacle. 

As for the nature of these psychological tendencies or inclinations, the 
concept of “reference group” or “reference person” has grown steadily in 
importance and has illuminated a part of the mental context in which decisions 
are made. People, it would seem, often base their decisions on the corresponding 
decisions of respected others to whom they refer for guidance (3). 

It may be wondered why a person does not familiarize himself with a par- 
ticular issue to the extent that he is able to decide by himself what alternative 
is best in the light of his values and the probable outcomes of the alternatives- 
The reason would appear to be the complexity of the issues and the shortage 
of time for decision, Indeed, even the reference-person process might be some- 
what time-consuming, for the individual often has more than one person in 
mind to whom he might refer a question. He must somehow weigh, weight, 
and average the answers he receives, at least if they divide among the alter- 
natives posed by the issue. 

Some of his reference persons might have doubts about the validity of their 
own opinions and, because of their diffidence, refer him to still other reference 
persons whom they would weight or Put in rank order to facilitate his ulti- 
mate judgment. Along this same vein, an immediate referee may refer the 
questioner to other people, more because of these others’ awareness of who else 
might have a sound opinion than because of their own point of view respecting 
the issue at hand. Whatever advice the individual receives he might blend with 
his own initial opinions regarding the alternative outcomes, meanwhile bearing 
in mind his own state of knowledge relative to the complexities of the issue. 

Obviously this process is arduous to the extent that it is thorough. The 
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Problem it suggests is one of reducing much of the process to some initial 
numerical weighting of the issue alternatives and reference persons by indi- 
Viduals, and a following computational procedure to articulate and synthesize 
the various choices so expressed. Both types of weighting are necessary, for 
if the individual lacks opportunity to express his will directly for an issue 
alternative, and then is unable to find anyone who can represent him satis- 
factorily, he may regard the power process ^s an illegitimate denial of the 
Principle of popular consent; and, in contrast, if he may not cast his lot 
through chosen others, he loses the prospect of resorting to the judgment of 
Superior persons able to discover integrative solutions to social problems. An 
articulation. and synthesis of data of both types would produce, separately 
for each individual and also for a group as a whole, a set of ultimate weightings 
for the issue alternatives. Before presentation of the method itself, a few 
examples of instances in which the decider might want to use it will indicate 
Its utility, 

In some professional or promotional organizations, when an election of 


0 А ; ; 
5 flicers approaches, the incumbent council prepares a list of names of members 


!t recommends for the positions of council member or organization president. 
Чррозе now that two of these recommended individuals are especially de- 
Serving in the view of the incumbents; but one of them, for particular reasons 
to which core members of the organization are especially sensitive, should be 
elected this year, and the other the following year. The core members’ im- 
Mediate choice for the presidency may win a place, even the top place, in the 
Preliminary or nominating election; but in the final election—when the less 
volved, less informed, more hastily voting members swell the size of the 
Ote— he may be edged out by the other strong candidate. - 
i Uf, however, these added voters had the chance to cast votes indirectly, send- 
te them to members from whom they would be relayed to the choices of those 
рд members, the result might be different. Very possibly the receiving 
ain would be the more active and informed individuals of the organiza- 
i and these, of course, would include the council incumbents. They would 
УЫ, the specifics of the electoral situation. Thus the less involved but 
of i y deferent members of the organization might tip the balance in favor 
€ immediately most appropriate candidate. 
nother area in which the method would serve a purpose is the selection 
Dane], Suppose а particular panel must prepare a rank-order list of applicants 
» niversity fellowships. Among the applicants and among the panelists 
Pecialists in the social sciences, on the one hand, and, on the other, in the 
Ysical sciences, The application forms of the candidates contain their aca- 
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demic grades, personal ratings, letters of recommendation, scores on aptitude 
and achievement tests, and proposals for research projects to be conducted 
by the candidates if they receive fellowships. Several panelists rate the candi- 
dates independently of the other panel members. 

In this situation, would it not be expeditious and functional if the social 
scientists could defer somewhat to the judgment of the physical scientists 
when the applicant in question had proposed a research project in, say, organic 
chemistry? A converse case is also easy to imagine. . 

Unlike the two situations just elaborated, instances also will occur wherein 
a participant, such as a retired detective now on jury duty, will esteem his 
own judgments above those of other participants and will wish to contribute 
directly, in terms of the evidence in the case, to the ultimate group decision. 

It may be speculated that in all these decisional problems the open mind 
as described by Milton Rokeach (5) would correlate with a sensitive and 
realistic use of the evaluative processes of others. To be capable of under- 
standing the relative potential contribution of others to the adoption of sound 
decisions differs from a blind acceptance of authority as such. 

So far, references to the decision-making methods that might apply in such 
situations have been general in nature. In the next section, the behavioral and 
computational steps in the particular method that is focal in this paper will 
be set forth. The hypothetical example chosen to explain the technique m 
operational terms involves only three individuals. Its fictional data and numeri- 
cal processing, nevertheless, demonstrate many of the phenomena that might 


occur if a much larger group were to use the method for either applied or 
research purposes. 


B. Tue SPAN Tecuniour 


The SPAN technique—or, more simply, SPAN-—— permits each participant 
to divide his votes, or points, among (a) the ultimate alternatives facing the 
group and (b) the other group participants, from whom, via numerically 
calculated results mirroring his previous allocations, any received points maY 
again be divided among (a) the ultimate alternatives and (5) the group 
participants, and so on, iteratively. The rationale of the process is the suppos!- 
tion that if a participant actually could redistribute the points he received 
from others whose particular voting performances remain secret, the most 
likely proportions and directions his new allocations would take are those 
that characterized his first series of allocations. . 

Despite its iterative numerical process, the method conforms with familiar 
political ideals. Each participant, or Member, only by free consent allocates 
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points to another. Each Member also enjoys equality with every other in 
basic voting power. (From this point on, some special concepts will be 
emphasized in the text by capitalization if they are important mainly for 
Procedure, or, on first appearance, by italics if they are important chiefly 
for calculations.) 

On the other hand, the repeated calculations, in effect, bring about inter- 
Member relays, and these might well converge on Members of merit or 
excellence. That is to say, relays from average choosers to superior choosers, 
to very superior choosers, etc., might upgrade the quality of the ultimate 
Alternative selected. 


TABLE 1 
THREE ALLOCATIONS OF PERCENTAGES BY EACH MEMBER 
Sender 
Target A в á с 
Members (А, B, апа С) 30 60 80 
Options (1 and 2) 70 40 20 
Member A 0 95 0 
Member B 100 0 100 
Member C 0 5 0 
Option 1 76 25 0 
Option 2 24 75 100 


1. Instructions to Members 


a time for familiarization with questionnaire or allocation forms is 
^m is get the point of the method across to participants. The Member 
Erg Y description and example that he will perform allocations in three 
i will allocate 100 points in two complementary parts, the first sent 
diss 8 and the second to Options (the ultimate choices or courses of 
tion fo at the group contemplates). To make easy or possible the calcula- 
Ë te E shifting points from Members to Options, the Members may also 
S tig in Step 1 to allocate at least one point to each category of the 
n this ts-Options dichotomy—the two numbers, of course, summing to 100. 
necessa Operation the numbers and the percentages of points allocated are 
tily equal. 
sent =. with fictional data tells us that Member Bina three-person group 
Oe e 60 points to Members and 40 points to Options. (In general, 
received Sen useful example because he allocated points to А and C and 
Points from both.) 
* will allocate percentages among Members to show in what proportion 


to 
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the points he previously allocated to Members as a group are to be distributed 
among particular Members other than himself. A glance at Table 1 reveals 
that Member B split the 60 points he had allocated for Members into 95 
per cent for A, 0 per cent for himself (of necessity), and 5 per cent for С. 

3. He will allocate percentages among Options to show in what proportion 
the points he previously allocated to Options as a whole are to be distributed 
among particular Options. To simplify calculation, the Members may be 
required in Steps 2 and 3 to make their percentage allocations among Mem- 
bers and Options in zeros or integers rather than in numbers with decimal 
parts. Member B, as Table 1 shows, allocated 25 per cent to Option 1 and 
75 per cent to Option 2 when dividing the 40 points he had given to Options 
as a whole. 

In different practical or research situations, the Options might be candidates 
for acceptance by an assessment panel, candidates for election to a legislature, 
suggestions of new uses for familiar objects, alternative answers to logico- 
mathematical or human-relations problems, "yes" or “no” on legislative bills 
or initiative measures, policy proposals for a group, personalized recommenda- 
tions to an individual, etc. They might be responses to closed questions with 
fixed alternatives, or responses to open questions, the free answers to which 
would require later coding or content analysis. (If the member produces only 
one answer, he must, in line with instructions, allocate it 100 points.) In all 
these situations, the task is one of judgment or evaluation. 

An important part of the instructions is to emphasize the dual nature of 
the Representative role, for which candidacy is universal in the group. When 
deciding to whom he should allocate points, the Allocator should consider 
his possible Receivers with respect to their potential allocations of points 
among both Options and Members. АП points a Representative (Receiver) 
acquires will be redistributed, by the process of calculation, in proportion 
to his allocations among his Targets—that is, the Member and Option 
categories—and the Allocator (Sender) must bear this dual role in mind. 

The composition of Table 1 is designed to reflect conditions in a three- 
member group that might simulate some of those to be found in a large 
organization or community, in which the same decision-making method would 
be applied with all members participating. А and C know nothing of each 
other and hence exchange zero allocations. B, on the other hand, knows 
both А and C but, respecting A as a chooser of Options and Members far 
more than he does C, gives А the bulk (95 per cent) and C only a token 
part (5 per cent) of his allocation to Members (60 points). 

If we assume that Option 1 is either logically or factually correct, as might 
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be the case in some experimentation on problem solving, then these allocations 
9f B are sound because A favored Option 1 (76 per cent), whereas C did 
not (0 per cent). Nevertheless, not all the allocations are fully “rational,” 
assuming each member wishes the technique to pick out the correct answer. 
For example, by giving 80 of his original 100 points to Members, C indicates 
diffidence about his performance in relation to the problem. In light of this 
lack o£ self-confidence, it would seem that his allocating 100 per cent of his 
20 Option points to a single Option was ill-advised. А hedging or fence- 
Straddling allocation nearer to a 50-50 split between the two Options would 
ave been more rational. The iterative nature of the redistributions following 
these original allocations will become clear in the following description of 
the calculations. 


TABLE 2 
ONE Array OF CALCULATED PROPORTIONS FOR EACH MEMBER 
Sender 
Target A B с 
Member A 0 :57 0 
Member В 30 0 80 
Member С 0 .03 0 
Option 1 .532 10 0 
Option 2 168 30 .20 


2. Calculations to Shift Points from Members to Options 


The group members play no part in the further redistributions of points. 


ese reallocations are solely a matter of calculation. 
all оге beginning the essential calculations, it is useful to convert the three 
m Cations of percentages by each Member to a single set of proportions. 


© three percentage series aid the Allocator in making comparative judg- 


nts, but the single set of proportions facilitate calculation. 
able 2 shows the results of the conversions. The proportions of .10 for 
ма 1 and .30 for Option 2, as examples from the table, result from two 
Ps. First, on the basis of the data in Table 1, Member B's allocation of 
Points to Options as a whole were split into 25 per cent (10 points) for 
pum 1 and 75 per cent (30 points) for Option 2. Then these two amounts 
© Converted from parts of 100 to parts of 1—explicitly, from 10 and 30 

10 and .30, 

ba Proportions are, so to speak, projection proportions. Throughout the 
S of calculation, they serve to project the points forward from the source 
embers to the various Member and Option destinations. (During the calcu- 


me 
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lations, as distinguished from the Members’ participant allocations, "source" 
replaces "Sender" and "destination" replaces “Target.” 

Table 3 reveals the straightforward, repetitive calculations with the 100 
points of Member B during cycles 1, 2, and 3. The table demonstrates the 
early steps of the individual method of calculation, in which the 100 original 
points of only one Member are traced through Member stations and to Option 
stations until all but a minuscule part of a single point have terminated at 
the Option stations, the transitional remainder being negligible. Once points 
arrive at the Option stations, they remain there. The individual method of 
calculation permits each member to learn the ultimate location of his 100 


original points, and hence provides each Member with a frame of reference 
derived from a personally selected reference group. 


TABLE 3 

MEMBER B's Points AT MEMBER AND Option STATIONS DURING CYCLES 1, 2, AND 3 
Source member Source member Source member 

and initial parcel and initial parcel and initial parcel 

on cycle 1 on cycle 2 on cycle 3 

B © А в с А c 

Destination 0 100 0 57 0 3 0 19.5 0 
Member A 0 57 0 0 0 0 0 11.115 0 
Member B 0 0 0 174 0 24 0 0 0 
Member C 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 .585 0 
Option 1 0 10 0 30.324 0 9 0 1.95 0 
Option 2 0 30 0 9.576 0 6 0 5.85 0 


As Table 3 shows, in the individual method applied to Member B, B begins 
cycle 1 with a cyclic initial parcel (abbreviated “initial parcel”) of 100 points, 
whereas A and C are each arbitrarily assigned 0 points. The initial parcels 


of any given cycle are simply the points (brief for “whole points or decimal 
parts of a point”) at the Member stations at the star 


that order, preceding the 
Thus, Proportioning the 
roportions of .57, 0, .03; 


bparcels 57, 0, 3; 10, 30, 
as seen in the second column of the body of Table 3. 


When the proportioning (to analyze the initial parcels into subparcels, to 


4 
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be arrayed in a column) has finished, the adding along rows (to synthesize 
the subparcels into the cyclic final parcels begins). The cyclic final parcels 
(abbreviated “final parcels”) of any cycle are simply those groups of points 
that transfer from various Member stations during the cycle and come together 
to form bundles, so to speak, at the various Member and Option stations by 
the end of the cycle. The final parcels at Member stations by the end of a 
cycle constitute the initial Parcels of the next cycle. 

The final parcel of A at the end of cycle 1 results from adding 0, 57, and 0 
found in the row headed “Member A,” and the sum appears as the initial 
parcel of A at the head of the first column for cycle 2. The other parcels 
are found by similar addition of the subparcels belonging to the other two 
members, 

During the first step of cycle 2, multiplication of the 57-point initial parcel 
of A by the Projection proportions for A— specifically, 0, .30, 0; .532, .168— 
results in the intermediate subparcels 0, 17.1, 0; 30.324, 9.576. B's initial 
parcel of 0 next leads to a column of 0%. Then proportionment of Member 
C's initial parcel of 3 points in accordance with 0, .80, 0; 0, .20 results in 
Subparcels of 0, 2.4, 0; 0, .6. 

Adding along the rows to combine the intermediate subparcels is the 
familiar second step. For example, B's received points, 17.1, 0, and 2.4, sum 
to 19.5, which appears as his initial parcel for cycle 3. The three sums, 0, 
19.5, and 0, appear as the column headings for cycle 3. Some of the entrie: 
for this third cycle in Table 3 (and many other numbers in this р 
Tounded off to three decimal places from longer figures, 

This successive, Proportional, additive numeration continued 
The decisive part of the results appears in Table 4, There, in the first two 
columns of the body of the table, are the Option final points (parcels) result- 
ing from the additions of numbers in the last two rows of Table 3. The entry, 
10.176, for cycle 2 and Option 2, as an example, is the sum of 9.576, 0, and .6, 

© next two columns record the results of adding the Option final points 
Of successive Cycles to obtain cumulative cyclic final parcels ( 
“cumulative final parcels”), 

By the end of cycle 8, as Table 4 makes evident, Option 1 had cumulated 
50.019 Points, a majority of B’s original quota of 100. This happened despite 
B's personal Preference for Option 2, exposed Previously by his allocating 75 
Per cent of his points for Options on cycle 1 to Option 2. 

By the end of cycle 10 it was clear that, to one-decimal accuracy, B would 
have 50.1 Points in the Option 1 category. SPAN as a device of c 


for 11 cycles, 


abbreviated 


alculation 
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metaphorically provides a span over which one group of points that has been | 


split off among Member categories by personal allocations may cross toward Я | 
. + H . H . J 
reunion with points directly allocated to the Option categories. 


The complete calculations included, of course, separate calculations with 


TABLE 4 
FINAL PARCELS AND CUMULATIVE FINAL PARCELS or MEMBER B's POINTS $ 
AT Option STATIONS DURING THE First 11 CYCLES 

Final parcel Cumulative final parcel 
Cycle Option 1 Option 2 Option 1 Option 2 
pi 10 30 10 30 
2 30.324 10.176 40.324 40.176 д; 
3 1.95 5.85 42.274. 46.026 ve 
4 5.913 1.984 48.187 48.010 
5 .380 1.141 48.567 48.151 
6 1.153 .387 49.721 49.538 
7 .074 .222 49.795 49.760 
8 .225 .075 50.019 49.836 
9 .014 .043 50.034 49.879 
10 044 .015 50.078 49.894. 
11 .003 .008 50.081 49.902 

TABLE 5 
Group FINAL PARCELS AND GROUP CUMULATIVE FINAL PARCELS 
AT OPTION STATIONS DURING THE First 11 CYCLES 
Final parcel Cumulative final parcel 

Cycle Option 1 Option 2 Option 1 Option 2 
1 63.2 66.8 63.2 66.8 
2 41.324 43.176 104.524 109.976 
3 35.306 17.044 139.830 127.020 
4 8.058 8.419 147.889 135.439 
5 6.885 3.324 154.773 138.762 
6 1.571 1.642 156.345 140.404 
7 1.343 .648 157.687 141.052 
8 .306 .320 157.994 141.372 
9 262 126 158.255 141.499 
10 .060 .062 158.315 141.561 
11 .051 .025 158.366 141.586 


A's original 100 points, and then with C's original 100 points. Results are 

summarized in Tables 3 and 4, which detail the outcomes for B. To calculate, 

for instance, the transfers of A's points analogously with Table 3, the initial 

parcels of A, B, and C on cycle 1 would be, respectively, 100, 0, and 0. + 
The three sets of calculations merge in Table 5. Each entry in the first 

two columns in the body of this table results from adding entries located in 4 

the same relative position in three tables like Table 4, one for each Member. 

Thus, the upper-left entry, 63.2, resulted from adding 53.2 (from a corre- 


` 
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sponding table for A), 10 (from Table 4), and 0 (from a corresponding 
table for C). The last two columns in Table 5 show that at the end of 
cycle 2, Option 1 had cumulated 104.524 Points as compared with 109.976 
for Option 2. 

Cycle 3 records a big change. Whereas each of the first two cycles showed 
leads for Option 2, the third cycle brings about a reversal. The cumulative 
final points now show that Option 1 has forged into the lead. This phenomenon 
constitutes a relay effect: C made a big allocation to B, and the calculations 
have relayed a large part of it to A (from whom much of it went to Option 1). 

Thereafter the cycles Progress with very few points going іла аку 
from C. On alternate Cycles, Option 1 receives slightly fewer points than 
does Option 2, then considerably more. By the end of cycle 5, Option 1 has 
cumulated more than one-half of the 300 original points, once held by the 
Members. At this juncture the majority of Option 1 consists of 154.773 points, 
or 51.6 per cent of the total. 

At the end of cycle 11, it was definitive that, to one-decimal accuracy, 
Option 1 had received 158.4 cumulative final points versus 141.6 for Option 
2. The two numbers sum to 300.0. The cumulative final points among the 
Option stations at the end of the concluding cycle of calculation, and the 
Points—in the present case less than .l—which at this same phase are still 
among the Member categories, constitute the terminal points. The number 
of terminal points equals the number of original points, specifically, 100 7, 
Where m is the number of Members. It is clear that the calculational process 
would benefit from (a) development of shortcut methods of calculation, (5) 
Programing for general-purpose computers, or (c) construction of special 
*quipment enabling all Members simultaneously to register their allocations 
as inputs and then immediately receive the computed results as outputs to 
guide further processes of discussion or decision making. 


C. POTENTIAL RESEARCH Comparisons 
1. Direct and Representative Methods 


It seems appropriate to pit SPAN against other points or fractional systems 
as flexible comparison methods within the general orientation of liberal. 
democratic decision making. A purely direct method would begin with each 
Member dividing 100 points among the Options. Presumably A, B, and C 
Would have distributed their 100 points for Options under the direct method 
in the same ratios as they did their percentages under SPAN. (In actual 
*Xperimentation, good methodology would require that the researcher ask his 
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subjects to perform separate series of allocations for all comparative methods.) 
The total number of points for Option 1, by inference, would have been 
the sum of numbers in the next-to-last row of Table 1—specifically, 101— 
and the total for Option 2, similarly, would be 199, Clearly, such a direct 
method would have selected the supposed wrong answer. 

A purely representative method would begin with each person dividing 100 
points among other Members and dividing 100 Percentage points among 
Options, and via the calculations, contributing received points to the several 
Options in proportion to these percentages, but contributing only the points 
he ré&eived from others. In the light of Table 1, A, B, and C presumably 
would have received points equal to the sum of the numbers in the rows 
beginning with their names or designations; these sums are 95, 200, and 5. 
Then of A’s 95 received points, 76 per cent, or 72.2, would have gone for 
Option 1, etc. To omit details, Option 1 would have received a total of 122.2 
of the original 300 points, and Option 2 would have received 177.8. Again, 
the supposed wrong answer would win. 

Now SPAN itself affords both direct and representative measures. The first 
cycle of calculations transfers only direct points to the Options, whereas 
all subsequent cycles transfer only indirect, or representative, points (includ- 
ing points coming from Representatives of other Representatives, etc.). The 
comparative figures for these two sources are these. On cycle 1, 48.6 per 
cent of the final points going to Options went to Option 1; on cycles 2 
through 11, on the other hand, 56.0 per cent of the comparable points went 
to Option 1. Thus an upgrading occurred. (Percentages for Option 2 may 
be found by subtraction from 100 per cent.) 

Another example of upgrading may occur within the representative cycles. 
Whereas on cycle 2 (the first representative cycle) Option 1 received 48.9 
per cent of the points crossing to Options, on later cycles 3 to 11, inclusive, 
it received 63.0 per cent. Especially where a large group of m Members 
participate, the ascending relays from average to superior, to very superior 
choosers, etc., should improve markedly the quality of the outcomes on the 
cycles near the m’th cycle as compared with those near the first. 

A third measure, the cumulative final points, combines both direct and 
representative features. If taken at the end of the concluding cycle when all 
points but a minuscule part of a single point have transferred to Options, it 
conforms with familiar political ideals. No Member allocates points to a 
Representative except by consent. Each Member enjoys equality with every 
other Member in basic voting power. 
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2. Majorities of Voters and of Points : 


True, the balance of power in SPAN depends upon a majority of points 
rather than of persons, but several remarks are appropriate in this connection. 
First, a one-person-one-vote majority might decide that its group should 
arrive at a decision on a specific issue via a SPAN majority of points. Second, 
а one-person-one-vote decision might come after a study of the SPAN group 
totals for Options. "Third, such a decision might come after each Member 
had learned of the eventual distribution of his 100 original points among the 
Options (or after every Member had learned of such distributions for each 
individual Member). Fourth, of a Member's 100 original points, the largest 
Part going ultimately to any Option could convert by automatic rule to a 
single vote for that Option (a condition under which secrecy could be 
maintained). 

Had this automatic rule been applied to our fictional triad of Members, 
Option 1 would have received a two-to-one majority; for, at the end of 11 
Cycles and to one-decimal accuracy, it was definitive that, of A, B, and C's 
original points, 68.2, 50.1, and 40.1, respectively, had cumulated for Option 
1. This 66.7 per cent majority of votes compares with 52.8 per cent (158.366 
Points) of the original 300 points cumulated by SPAN for Option 1, with- 
out such conversion. 

It is also possible to compare single-vote direct, representative, and SPAN 
methods, using the data of Table 1 and assuming that a Member allowed to 
Choose only a single alternative in a set—i.e., in the Members-Options set 
or dichotomy, the Members trichotomy, or the Options dichotomy— would 
be consistent and choose the alternative to which he had given the largest 
amount when allocating percentages. By the direct method, in which the 
Members have a choice only among Options, one vote would have gone 
from A to Option 1 (because A had favored Option 1 over Option 2 by 76 
Per cent to 24 per cent), one vote would have gone from B to Option 2, 
and one from C to Option 2. By the representative method, in which Members 
Cast counted votes via other members only, one vote would have gone from 
A to B to Option 2, one vote would have gone from B to A to Option 1, and 
One from C to B to Option 2. By the SPAN method, in which Members 
Make choices within all three sets of alternatives, one vote would have gone 
from A directly to Option 1 (because A had favored Options over Members 
by 70 Per cent to 30 per cent, and Option 1 over Option 2 by 76 per cent 
to 24 per cent) ; one vote would have gone from B to A to Option 1; and 
ene from C to B to A to Option 1. 
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'To summarize, among the single-vote modifications, the direct and repre- 
sentative methods would each have given only one vote to Option 1, whereas 
the SPAN method would have given all three votes to Option 1. No matter 
what method or sequence of methods were applied, it may be added, the final 
decision could be sanctioned or simply advisory. 


D. SUMMARY 


Social-psychological study of invented numerical methods for converting 
individual decisions into collective decisions becomes more practicable as elec- 
tronic computers acquire increased capacity. One such method or technique 
capitalizes on the individual's ability to appraise both issues and reference 
persons who can serve as his voting representatives. The method derives its 
full name and acrostic abbreviation from its iterative procedure of computa- 
tion: Successive Proportional Additive Numeration (SPAN). Various com- 
parative methods provide the research means of evaluating the effectiveness 
of SPAN for integrating good or correct decisions in situations presented 
to subjects in groups. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies fhrough the use 
of a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator. 
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PERSONALITY STRUCTURE OF CHINESE COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN TAIWAN AND HONG KONG* 


The University of California, Los Angeles; and Western Washington State College 


PuvLus Y. Н. Liu anp Geratp M. MEREDITH 


It is generally recognized that the social environment in which a person 
ез usually imposes on him certain awarenesses that may influence or alter 
his values, beliefs, attitudes toward self and others, or his style of life. The 
Present paper reports the use of the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 
(16 P.F.) ina study of a sample of Chinese college students in two different 
€ducational and social environments—specifically, in a study of personality 
differences between Taiwan and Hong Kong college students. 

Ss were 556 (252 male and 304 female) college students in Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. The Taiwan Ss included 159 males and 139 females enrolled 
at Taiwan Provincial Normal University, while the Hong Kong Ss were 
93 males and 165 females attending Chu-hai College, Kowloon. The 16 Р.Е., 
Form A, was translated into Chinese for the purpose of testing Chinese- 
Speaking groups. Ап attempt was made to preserve as closely as possible the 
essentia] meaning of the English version (by Cattell and Eber) without resort- 
ing to a literal translation of the test items. The translated items were again 
rechecked and modified by the consensus of several Chinese social scientists. 


he Chinese 16 P.F., Form A, was then administered under group testing 
Conditions, 
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Initially, means and standard deviations were computed on each scale for 
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each of the four subgroups (Taiwan males, Taiwan females, Hong Kong 
males, and Hong Kong females). Since the sex variable is not of major con- 
cern to the present problem, ¢ tests of significance were computed only between 
the personality scores of Taiwan and Hong Kong males and between Taiwan 
and Hong Kong females. Within the female group, cight of the personality 
differences exceeded the .05 level of significance, while five of the male person- 
ality comparisons exceeded the .05 level. 

In terms of primary trait description, and ordered from most salient 
(р < .001) to least salient (5 < .05), Taiwan females are more abstract- 
thinking (B+), self-assured (O—), self-sufficient (О»-Ь), experimenting 
(Qi+), assertive (E+), relaxed (Q,—), reserved (A—), and tough- 
minded (I—) than Hong Kong females. Conversely, Hong Kong females 
are more concrete-thinking (B—), apprehensive (O+), group-dependent 
(Qe—), conservative (Qi—), submissive (E—), tense (Qy-++), outgoing 
(A+), and tender-minded (I+) than their Taiwan counterparts. 

Regarding the male comparisons, Taiwan males are more trusting (L—), 
self-sufficient (Qs-L-), assertive (E+), and restrained (H—) than Hong 
Kong males. Conversely, Hong Kong males are more suspicious (L-+-), group- 
dependent (Qs—), submissive (E—), and venturesome (H+) than their 
Taiwan counterparts. 

These preliminary findings lead to two conclusions: (a) as subcultural 
groups, Chinese students in Taiwan and Hong Kong are noticeably different 
on several personality dimensions; and (5) the differences within the female 
samples seem to be more numerous than those within the male samples. 
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AMAE AND ACCULTURATION AMONG JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENTS IN HAWAII* 12 


Department of Psychology, Western Washington State College 


GznALD M. MEREDITH 


A. PROBLEM 


A priest of the Jodo Shinshu sect confided that it takes 20 generations to 
mold a Japanese—to inculcate the essence of order, obedience, and conformity 
that constitutes the core personality. At the center of this core, according 
to the psychiatrist Doi (21), is amae (a basic dependency need). The con- 
verse problem, that of transforming the Japanese, is less an issue of philosoph- 
ical speculation than a matter of empirical acculturation research. As viewed 
here, the process of acculturation is directed toward the ultimate assimilation 
of the ethnic individual into American society (10). 


Although such terms as issei, nisei, and sansei are used in the language of 
discourse in a discrete manner by Japanese Americans to specify generation 
level, it is generally recognized that there is a considerable overlap between 
the groups in their degree of commitment to shared patterns and values. The 
research interest in second-generation nisei Japanese Americans (1, 9, 18, 
19, 20, 23, 24, 33, 42, 45, 46) has shifted recently to their third-generation 
offspring, the sansei, with explorations of such variegated topics as body imag- 
егу (3), need and trait structure (2, 5, 7, 22, 34), social attitudes (4, 6), 
and correlates of classroom participation (26). In Hawaii, where the Japanese 
Constitute the second largest segment (approximately one-third by recent 
census) in a population that has no clear majority group, the sansei represent 
the Predominant generation group at the college level. The purpose of the 
Present study was to determine the differences between sansei Japanese- 
American college students and a comparable group of Caucasian-American 


Students on a set of basic personality dimensions. 
Se 
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1 This Paper was presented on the symposium, “Personality and Acculturation in 
Japanese Americans,” at the annual meetings of the Western Psychological Association, 

ng Beach, California, 1966. 
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B. METHOD 


Ss of the investigation were 154 (82 male, 72 female) third-generation 
Japanese Americans (and hereafter referred to simply as sansei) enrolled in 
introductory psychology and speech courses at the University of Hawaii. A 
comparison group consisted of 140 (68 male, 72 female) Caucasian-American 
college students enrolled at the University of Hawaii (N = 60; 30 male, 
30 female) and the University of Illinois (N — 80; 38 male, 42 female). 
'The inclusion of Caucasian subjects from the Midwest was intended to 
broaden the comparative base of the study. The average age of the entire 
sample (N — 294) was 19.5 years, with slight deviation of the subgroup 
means from this value. A basic set of source traits in the “personality sphere" 


(13) was measured with the 16 Personality Factor (P. F.) Questionnaire, 
Form A (15). 


C. RzsuLTS 
1. First-Order Analysis 


The analysis of the results was carried out both at a first-order or primary 
factor level, and at a higher-order or secondary level. Initially, means and 
standard deviations were computed on each scale for each of the major sub- 
groups (1.е., sansei males and females, and Caucasian males and females). 
Since the ethnicity variable is of principal interest, ¢-tests of significance were 
computed between the personality scores of sansei and Caucasian males, and 
between sansei and Caucasian females. 

With respect to the male ethnic comparisons, 11 of the 16 personality 
differences were statistically significant, while for the female comparisons, 
eight of the differences were significant.3 Six of the factor dimensions of the 
16 P. F. consistently differentiated sansei from Caucasians in the same direction 
within each sex group. 

When the overall findings are ordered from most salient (p « .001) to 
least salient (5 < .05), sansei males may be described as more submissive 
(E—), regulated by external realities (M—), diffident (H—), reserved 
(A—), serious (F—), apprehensive (O-+-), tense (Q+), affected by 
feelings (C—), conscientious (G+), socially-precise (Qs-I-), and more un- 


3 The tables containing this data have been deposited as Document number 8970 
with the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. A copy may be secured by citing the Document number 
and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35-mm microfilm. Advance payment 
is required. Make checks or money orders payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress. 
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Pretentious (N—) than Caucasian-American males. Sansei females, on the 
other hand, are more apprehensive (O+), suspicious (L--), submissive 
(E—), reserved (A—), tense (Qs+), diffident (H—), group-dependent 
(Qs—), and more affected by feelings (C—) than are Caucasian-American 
females. Since the dimensions of description are bipolar, Caucasians may be 
characterized in converse terms. 


2. Second-Order Analysis 


The factors of the 16 P. F. are oblique (or correlated) and, when factored, 
reduce to several broad second-order structures, the most stable ones being 
introversion-extraversion (also termed invia-exvia to distinguish it from the 
Eysenck usage), anxiety, tough poise vs. responsive emotionality, and inde- 
bendence vs. dependence (25). As viewed here, a higher-order factor in the 
questionnaire domain is a source trait that contributes to the variance of 
Several primary source traits and is broader in its influences. Standard weights 
for estimating each subject's endowment on these second-order factors were 
applied to transform the subject's sem (standard 10 point) scores on the 
Primaries to sten scores on the secondaries. In addition, empirical research 
With the 16 P. F. has led to the development of specification (regression) 
equations to predict “real life" criteria, such as neuroticism (16), leadership 
(17), and creativity (14). Technically, these are termed “derived secon- 
daries," since they stem from empirical use of the instrument. 

A comparison of the ethnic groups on the higher-order factors (both 
Second-order and derived) is presented in Table 1. Clearly, the sansei may 
succinctly be described as more inhibited, higher in intrapsychic tension, closer 
In proximity to clinically-diagnosed neurotics, and lower in leadership 
Potential in face-to-face situations than Caucasians. In the case of the sansei 
male, а more passive and dependent personality must be added to this picture. 
В Since the second-order extraversion and anxiety factors are the most perva- 
Sive of the secondaries (25), and the focus of several ongoing cross-cultural 
research projects (43, 44), Figure 1 depicts the means of the four subgroups 
located in the space defined by these two factors. The Caucasians clearly fall 
їп close proximity in the E--A— quadrant, while the sansei fall in the E—A+ 
Quadrant (centered on the population ѕѓеп mean of 5.5). 
cce EN 


* Specification equations for computing second-order and derived personality scores 
Were furnished by the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing (LP.A.T.), 
ampaign, Illinois, Р 
inf The reader is referred to the prewar work of Smith (40, 41) on the causes of 
Meriority feelings among Island youth. 
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TABLE 1 
SECOND-ORDER AND DERIVATIVE PERSONALITY COMPARISONS 
Japanese American Caucasian American 
Sex and higher-order factor Mean SD Mean SD z 
Males 
Extraversion 4.0 1.83 6.4 247 672% 
Anxiety 64 1.76 54 182  332** 
'Tough poise 5.6 1.84 5.8 1.73 .63 
Independence 54 1.48 6.8 1.96 4.89**» 
Neuroticism 6.6 2.12 4.7 1.98 5,72*** 
Leadership 4.6 1.76 5.6 1.90 3.159%% 
Creativity 6.6 1.86 6.3 2.09 .91 
Females 

Extraversion 5.0 1.77 5.9 1.94 3,05%. 
Anxiety 6.7 1.86 53 1.93 4.30088 
‘Tough poise s3 1.55 6.0 1.93 LAS 
Independence 6.3 1.56 6.7 1.88 1:51 
Neuroticism 6.1 2.02 47 2.08 4.2699 
Leadership 4.6 1.73 57 1.81 3.78%%® 
Creativity 6.6 1.76 6.5 2.05 30 


** Significant at the .01 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 


D. Discussion 


The findings of the present study suggest a mode of adjustment for the 
sansei that represents a "coming to terms" with the social environment. 
Although the E—A-+- pattern is parallel for both sexes, sansei males tend 
to accentuate the introverted style (analogous to Horney's "moving away 
from others"), while sansei females exhibit a heightened anxiety (ergic 
tension) pattern. 

There is an interesting parallel between these acculturation findings and 
L. Takeo Doi’s theory of amae (21, 38). The Japanese concept of amae 
can be thought of in Western terms (if there is an accurate transcultural 
equivalency) as a basic need to be cherished and loved. The thwarting of 
this core dependency need, according to Doi (21, p. 2), leads to serious 
behavioral consequences, such as kodawaru (“to be inwardly disturbed over 
one’s personal relationships") and sumanai (“to feel guilty or obligated"), Tt 
is hypothesized that the E—A-|- pattern of the sansei represents а non- 
pathological manifestation of these typically Japanese reaction patterns. An 
application of this model suggests that samsei are more disturbed than 
Caucasians over personal relationships (Aodawaru) and there is an early 
resolution of frustrated атае by a psychological "turning inward." It is 
provocative that Cattell (13) describes introversion (from a purely Western 
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FIGURE 1 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTANCE BETWEEN JAPANESE-AMERICAN AND CAUCASIAN- 
AMERICAN COLLEGE STUDENTS ON EXTRAVERSION AND ANXIETY 

C-AM = Caucasian Males; C-AF = Caucasian-American Females; J-AM = 
Japanese-American Males; Ј-АЕ = Japanese-American Females; E+A-+ = Extra- 
persion, High Anxiety Quadrant; E--A— = Extraversion, Low Anxiety Quadrant; 

—А-- = Introversion, High Anxiety Quadrant; and E—A— = Introversion, Low 
Anxiety Quadrant. 


View) as an “inhibition of external reactivity (in terms of past discourage- 
ment and present timidity), and greater attention to inner stimuli and ideas” 
(13, p. 268). In this sense, infroversion is inhibition to social stimuli and 
the social self-concept. Consequently, Cattell (personal communication) feels 
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that an enduring ¢rai¢ (rather than a transient state) predictive of seeking 
or avoiding social interaction is being measured. 

An important outcome of kodawaru is a lowering of leadership potential— 
particularly marked in the sansei male. Research work by Bartos and Kalish 
(8) found that, at the University of Hawaii, there appears to be an under- 
representation in campus leadership by sansei males, and greater social partici- 
pation and leadership by sansei females. The findings of the present study are 
congruent with Kitano's (30) observation of “social backwardness” among 
a sample of mainland acculturating Japanese-American males, and adds sup- 
port to Burma's (11) earlier commentary on the "leadership crisis" in this 
ethnic group. 

Although there is a component of guilt (sumanai) in the anxiety concept, 
notably through the operation of Factor O, anxiety is viewed here as a global 
index of the degree of dynamic integration of the total personality system 
(16). A heightened anxiety pattern is not unexpected in light of the demands 
and expectations placed on the sansei (36, 37). It is hypothesized that this 
elevation is linked to (а) parental stress on academic achievement, (b) 
dependency-independency conflicts within the nuclear family, (c) familial 
pressure surrounding dating and courtship (which becomes particularly crucial 
in the case of interethnic and interracial relationships—one is reminded here 
of Kingsley Davis' "sociology of jealousy"), and (4) social control exerted 
by the "youth culture" (39). Only in extreme cases, however, where there 
is a disruption of interpersonal adjustment, does this particular personality 
reaction pattern warrant therapeutic attention. The elevation in anxiety level, 
in fact, may function to enhance academic performance. Dr. Arthur Dole at 
the University of Hawaii (personal communication) has consistently found 
high standards of achievement orientation in the sansei group, both in terms 
of expressed values and in subject-matter performance. 

At present, there are two areas of much needed acculturation research, 
notably early socialization and peer group expectations. For example, Caudill 
(18) placed particular importance on early socialization experiences to account 
for modal personality differences between issei and misei. Clearly the issei in 
Caudill's study had their values firmly rooted in the Japan of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, while the nisei were faced with the 
resolution of two sets of cultural demands. Although the present study dealt 
with the sansei in the midtwentieth century, the subtle influences exerted by 


6 Kimura (29) presents an interesting historical account of Japanese immigration 
patterns. 


w 


г 
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issei grandparents, as well as older misei relatives on the early socialization 
of the present group, cannot be dismissed. The roots of ethnic identity are 
deep and autobiographical accounts obtained from sazsei college students (by 
the writer) reflect many of the anxieties, irrational ideas, prejudices, and 
historical animosities of parents and grandparents. For example, one sazsei 
male presented a "social justification" for his dislike of Caucasians by citing 
the way his immigrant grandparents were treated on a pineapple plantation. 
Traditional values, such as parental obedience, respect for elders, impulse 
control, and restraint (28), are still held to be "socially desirable" by misei 
parents.” The trait of responsibility, especially stressed for males, has per- 
sisted and is congruent with the traditional male-dominant culture of Japan 
(3s 27). 

Aside from the family, another strong force that contributes to personality 
molding among Japanese Americans in Hawaii is the peer group. Although 
the influence is early and gradual, it reaches its peak in adolescence. An im- 
portant facet of this influence is a strong ingroup perception of being a “local” 
island resident. Since many nonresidents are Caucasian (e.g., tourists, service- 
men, students), a social polarity of "local" ws. "haole" (a semiderisive 
Hawaiian term meaning “foreigner,” but used synonymously for a Caucasian) 
is formed. A stereotype of a “local” is built and supported by the “youth 
Culture" through symbols, such as clothing, fads, hair styles, and the use 
of Pidgin English (12, 32, 35, 36). The "swell guy" image of the male 
and the “glamor girl” image of the female are Hawaii’s own distinctive and 
multicultural counterparts of Talcott Parsons’ (39) “youth roles.” Parentheti- 
cally, it should be noted that sansei referred to remedial speech courses at 
the University of Hawaii tend to have decreased achievement standards® and 
an accentuated E—A-+ personality pattern (35)—an undesirable concomitant 
of oversocialization. 

Because of the paucity of existing information, one can only speculate con- 
cerning the ontogenetic history of the E—A-+ pattern in the sansei and the 
fate of this pattern in forthcoming generational groups. It was concluded that 
Doi’s theory of amae and its potential implications for acculturation research 
among transitional Japanese groups offers a significant contribution to East- 


West psychology. 
— 


T Some provocative changes in maternal attitudes, both in Japan and the United 
States, are discussed elsewhere (31). А х А 
Kitano (30) presents some alternative views on achievement patterns among 
acculturating Japanese Americans associated with middle-class “leveling.” 
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E. Summary 


Research interest has recently shifted from nisei Japanese Americans to 
their third-generation offspring, the sansei. The purpose of the present study 
was to determine the differences between sansei college students and a com- 
parable group of Caucasian Americans on a set of basic personality dimen- 
sions. The 16 P. F. Questionnaire was administered to 154 Japanese-American 
and 140 Caucasian-American students and the results analyzed both at a 
primary factor level and at a higher-order level. At the first-order, 11 of the 
16 P. F. scales separate the males, while eight scales differentiate the females. 
At a higher-order level of analysis, sansei appear more introverted, more 
anxious, closer in proximity to clinically-diagnosed neurotics, and lower in 
leadership potential than Caucasians, There is a striking parallel between the 
introversion-linked-with-anxiety pattern of the sansei and Doi’s theory of 
amae. The pattern was interpreted as a typically Japanese mode of “coming 
to terms” with the social environment. Several factors, including early social- 
ization and peer group expectations, that relate to the maintenance of this 
pattern were discussed. 
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SENSOTYPES* 


Department of Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh 


MarLony WOBER 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Witkin (11) has shown that styles of approach to perceived surroundings 
differ among individuals. He has described a style termed field independence, 
a highly analytic approach to perceived material. This style in perception is 
indicated among individuals who can maintain attention to particular parts 
of a perceived world, no matter how confusing or “embedding” are the sur- 
Toundings. Such people were also termed more “highly differentiated” because 


the relations among the parts of their perceived world tended to be highly 
complex, or elaborated. The opposite of this analytic style was termed field 
dependence, or global perception, found among people also described as less 
differentiated. Tests were devised involving visual materials, on which indi- 


viduals were categorized as more, or less, field independent. 


Having shown systematic individual differences in perceptual style, Witkin 


3 also related these styles to types of behavior. Analytic, field independent, types 


Were considered to perceive the self as more distinct, more differentiated from 
Surrounding social relations than did field dependent types. Such people were 
more individualist than were field dependent persons, and this arose from the 
type of parental socialization practices they experienced. Field dependent people 
Were more sensitive in behavior to group norms than were field independent 
People, and were shown to have a characteristic pattern of early experience 


in upbringing. 


All this was noted by Dawson (5), who worked in an African society 
where an extreme of nonanalytic approach resulted partly from the prevailing 
Parental practices. Such findings were supported by scores on tests of the type 
used by Witkin (11), although it is noteworthy that these all required an 


analytic approach to visual material. Visual material is the currency of com- 
] munication in an American, western society where the tests were developed. 


But the visual world and transactions therein may not be so relatively im- 
M Portant in an African culture. Berry (3) showed that not only mode of 
Parental discipline, but also wider environmental factors, such as the demands 
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of the ecology studied by Barry, Child and Bacon (1), affect analytic 
behavior. One factor studied by Berry was the influence of language and 
the availability of words, and hence ideas as an apparatus necessary to the 
elaboration of an analytic style in the visual field in which his tests lay. 

This study investigates two types of phenomena observed in some African 
cultures. One is that performance at visually specialised tasks is often poor— 
as found by McFie (8), Dawson (5), and Berry (3)—although it tends to 
improve with western type education—as noted by Doob (6) and Irvine (7); 
the second is that some African cultures (including the ones studied) contain 
considerable emphasis on sensory phenomena apart from the visual world. To 
begin with, among the peoples studied, babies are early in life strapped to 
their mothers' backs and spend much of their time upright; they learn to 
walk and even dance extremely early, and dancing and physical expressiveness 
remain extremely important elements in the activity of the culture. Many 
West African languages, including those of all the subjects studied, are tonal, 
and rhythm and tone direction are subjects of elaborated attention: that is, 
knowledge of subtleties and vigilance over confusions in this field of perception 
are likely to be well developed. While these are not proprioceived activities, 
yet they are not visual, and argue for directions of psychological elaboration 
apart from the visual world. 

Evidence will be shown that the Nigerian subjects tested did not react to 
a range of tests with the same uniformity as that shown by the American 
subjects reported by Witkin (11). This is taken to suggest, together with 
cultural evidence, that men in the South Nigerian cultures studied may repre- 
sent what may be called a “sensotype” different from "sensotypes" in western 
cultures, which are fast becoming established in southern Nigeria. By “senso- 
type” is meant the pattern of relative importance of the different senses, by 
which a child learns to perceive the world and in which pattern he develops 
his abilities. These patterns may be predominantly visual in one culture, while 


in another culture, auditory or proprioceptive senses may have a much higher 
relative importance. 


B. TESTS AND SUBJECTS 


Tests used in the study included Witkin's Rod and Frame "Test, R.F.T. 
(11) ; a shortened version of his Embedded Figures Test, E.F.T. (10), using 
the items АЗ, A4, C1, C4, D1, D2, G1, and F1 illustrated there; other well- 
known tests including Kohs Blocks (shortened) and Ravens Matrices ; and 
a new auditory test as yet unevaluated. The subjects were 173 workers of 


all levels from laborers (mostly illiterate) to trained mechanics, employed in 
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a large Nigerian industry. 'The men included 64 Ibos from east of the Niger, 
39 Ibos born in the Midwest, 29 Edos, 22 Urhobos, and 19 others, all from 
southern Nigeria. Significant differences between test scores of different 
tribes, were not found, on tests reported here. Of the 173 men, only 88 
completed the R.F.T., and the tribes were represented (in the same order) 
by 38, 18, 16, nine, and seven men, respectively. A tactile version of the 
E.F.T. was also devised. In this version, the same designs as in the visual 
version were cut into plastic surfaces, the grooves being about 1.5 mm deep. 
'The subject could thus look at the designs; he was also given a stylus and 
shown on the practice item how to draw it along the grooves of the diagram, 
following all the outlines available. Subjects were to see and trace out a 
simple figure, and then explore a complex diagram with the stylus until they 
identified where the simple figure was inset. 

In interpreting the results, attention was paid to visual, proprioceptive, 
and tactile aspects of the tasks used, to intercorrelations among the tests, and 
to their relations with other criteria of ability. 


C. RESULTS 


'The R.F.T. data were examined first (see Table 1). In this test, the 
Subject sat on a chair in a completely dark room. Facing him was an illu- 
minated square, set like a picture frame on the wall. The frame could be 
tilted left or right, to 28 degrees. Pivoted centrally within the frame, like 
the hand of a clock (equally long each side of the pivot), was an illuminated 
rod. This could also be tilted to right or left to 28 degrees. Confronted with 
а rod tilted from the vertical, the subject, whose chair could also be tilted, 
Eave instructions on how to move the rod until it rested in what seemed to 
be the vertical direction. As handedness (only two out of 88 subjects were 
left-handed) is a phenomenon experienced proprioceptively, the data were 
Studied for possible biases distinguishing left from right. 

In the Discussion section, the relation of handedness, proprioception, and 
errors will be dealt with, but it should be clear that proprioceived data are 
important in R.F.T. performance. Particular proprioceptive variations intro- 
duced were due to the tilt of the chair; this has an effect different from that 
of tilting the frame, which is a visual variation (see Table 2). 

An analysis of variance showed quite clearly that different conditions of 
frame and chair tilt with the same subject are measuring the same thing, and 
that differences between subjects are considerable; but this is only for condi- 
tions where the frame is tilted. When the frame is not tilted, errors are about 
one-tenth the size of errors occurring when the frame is tilted, and are 
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TABLE 1 
EFFECTS ОЕ CHAIR TILT, FRAME TILT, AND STARTING 
Position OF Кор ом SIZE oF Error IN R.F.T. RESPONSES 


Chair Frame Errors greater when rod is Errors Chi 
position position Right Left equal square 
Straight Right 57 26 5 11.45* 

s Left 25 56 7 1173" 

* Center 50 25 13 8.24** 

Right Right 50 33 8 3.45 

Й Left 31 52 5 5.26* 
АЕ Center 34 34 20 0.00 
Left Right 47 29 12 4.26* 
i Left 27 51 10 7.38* 
es Center 46 25 17 6.14** 
All 
positions Right 154 88 22 18.00* 
A Left 83 159 22 23.86* 
T Center 130 84 50 9.88* 


* Cases where error is larger when rod starts from the same side as the tilt of 
the frame. Significant at .05 or better. 


** Errors greater when rod starts from right side, significant at .01 and unaffected 
by tilt of frame. 


ТАВГЕ 2 
EFFECTS oF CHAIR Тит AND FRAME Тит ON THE 5128 
OF ERROR IN R.F.T. Responses 
(Mean errors from the vertical, in degrees) 


Condition Chair right Chair straight Chair left 
Frame straight 1.20 1.18 1.29 
Frame tilted right 11.16 11.18 12.06 
Frame tilted left 11.08 10.86 1147 


about the same regardless of the tilt of the chair. Thus the subjects show 
that their proprioceptive skills will compensate for the proprioceptive varia- 
tions of the tilted chair, but that they are not nearly so capable of dealing 
with a visually registered displacement. 

Witkin’s theories maintain that analytic style in one sense modality is likely 
to correlate highly with analytic style in another sense modality. While this 
may be so in an American setting, there is evidence that such is not the case 
among the Nigerian subjects tested. This may be seen from the following 
correlations (see Table 3). 

The interrelationship of the E.F.T., Kohs Blocks, Ravens M 
education are striking. All these are indices of demands on an 
a visual field. This ability evidently is strengthened with educ 
all cases here is western education, in the English language, 


atrices, and 
alytic ability in 
ation, which in 
involving literacy 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TESTS OF FIELD INDEPENDENCE, 
AND OTHER VARIATES 


Kohs Ravens Job 

Variate R.F.T. E.F.T. Blocks Matrices Education efficiency N 
R.F.T. 1.0 0.184* 0.157* 0.192* 0.036* 0.260 88 
E.F.T. 1.0 0.633 0.510 0.466 0.068* 173 
Kohs 1.0 0.532 0.375 0.062* а 
Кауепѕ 1.0 0.295 —0.126* d 
Education 1.0 —0.049* e 
Efficiency 1.0 2 


* Values of r not significant. P ir 
For N = 88, .05 significance arises when r = 0.217; for N = 173, .05 significance 
arises when r — 0.159. 


and at higher levels familiarity with diagrams and figures. The R.F.T., how- 
ever, does not correlate significantly with any of the other tests, two of which 
have been labelled and devised as tests of field independence, and the third 
of which (Ravens Matrices) seems on the logic of its construction and on the 
Correlations above to be closely related. The R.F.T. is thus apart from the 
“book learning” tests of analytic style, or field independence. It is particularly 
independent of the effects of formal education, which answers objections that 
the test was not properly explained to and understood by all the subjects. 

The most striking finding, however, is that whereas none of the other “book 
tests” of field independence correlates with the rating made by the men’s 
Managers for job efficiency, R.F.T. results do correlate with efficiency. This 
finding supports the possibility that ability is elaborated among these Nigerians 
in а way that is not entirely detectable by visual type tests, but is manifest 
in the R.F.T. test (a test that is not closely related to the purely visual tests 
of field independence). The work of Beveridge (4) is relevant here; he con- 
sidered that Africans whom he tested in Ghana had skills more elaborated 
1п а proprioceptive than in a visual realm. 

To inquire further into the nature of visual and proprioceptive skills and 
how they may be interrelated, a tactile embedded figures test was used. The 
items were the same as those given in the visual E.F.T. Following the first 
testing with the visual E.F.T., two subgroups were chosen so that the E.F.T. 
Score of each man in one subgroup was matched by an equal score of a man 
In the other subgroup. Five months after doing the first, visual, E.F.T., the 
Tetest was given. One subgroup completed the test visually, exactly as before; 
the other completed the tactile version. 

No significant difference was found in favor of the group repeating the 
test in the tactile manner, although in fact this group improved more than 
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the other (see Table 4). No differences were significant on any of the match- 
ing checks carried out. It is noteworthy that even after a five-month time 
lag, E.F.T. performances did improve on average by about 20 per cent. 

It had been thought that subjects tracing the designs with a stylus as well 
as looking at them would be in a better position to improve. Particularly, it 


TABLE 4 
Tue EFFECTS ОЕ TACTILE CUES AS AN AID TO IMPROVEMENT 
IN E.F.T. SCORES, AMONG NIGERIANS 


Gain in Kohs 
Method 1st E.F.T.  E.F.T. Age Blocks R.F.T. N 
Normal method 27.40 6.83 32.6 8.73 11.86 30 
Tactile method 27.40 8.00 33.0 8.60 10.93 30 
t 0.0 1.01 0.02 0.02 0.65 = 
Significance — NS NS NS NS — 


was thought that errors where mirror-image shapes are pointed out, and 
others where correct shapes (although of wrong size) are shown, might be 
reduced. That tactile cues were not significantly helpful is considered possibly 
due to a distraction effect that arises when two types of information are 
available. Attention, it seemed, was not often paid to the tactile “feel” of 
the diagrams (which previously some subjects had indicated they might make 
good use of, by looking away and apparently trying to memorize figures by 
outlining shapes in the air with their fingers); sometimes, when subjects 
seemed to be attending to the tactile “feel,” they appeared to mislead them- 
selves as to the visual nature of the figures they were searching for. Thus, for 
example, a man might gaze into the distance and try to trace out a square 
instead of a triangle. The test turned out to be unsuitable for investigating 
proprioceptive sensibility. It appeared to be much too related, in the imagery 
it required, to visual material. Finally, the figures being used were geometric 
ones, often without translatable names in the local languages, and thus sub- 
jects possibly lacked a principal aid in retaining either visual or tactile impres- 
sion of an image: namely, names by which to identify the figures. 


D. Discussion AND SUMMARY 


Results in Table 1 showed that the position of the frame relative to the 
rod in the R.F.T., as a visual experience, strongly determines the direction 
in which errors may occur. Secondly, when the frame is kept straight but 
the chair tilted, errors are more often greater when the rod starts from a 
tilted-right than from a tilted-left position. An exception to this is when the 
rod and chair are both tilted right. In directing the rod to be moved away 


c io 
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from their position of chair tilt, subjects made smaller errors compared to 
instances when they directed the rod to be moved toward their position. The 
inferences are that rod and frame are clearly part of one world of visual 
experience, and also that handedness plays a part in determining in what 
circumstances each subject will make his greatest errors. Clearly, more re- 
mains to be understood about the way in which visual and proprioceptive 
sensibilities play their parts in performance of the R.F.T. task. An experiment 
including a large number of left-handed subjects might confirm some con- 
clusions about handedness. 

Table 2 suggests that the R.F.T. does not involve the subject in trans- 
actions in a visual field alone, but also with proprioceived information. Possi- 
bly the test can distinguish between subjects according to the extent to which 
ability has proliferated in each person in the sphere of proprioception. Further, 
such proprioceptive elaboration of ability may not be proportional to the 
ability developed in the world of visual material. This is the suggestion 
being made about the structure of abilities among the Nigerian subjects tested. 

A principal element in Witkin’s theory of field independence has been con- 
firmed in this data from Nigeria: there are important individual differences 
in cognitive and analytic approach to perceived material. A second major 
Point of his theory is that within each individual the degree of analytic func- 
tioning will tend to be constant throughout a wide range of activities (or 
Sensory fields). This second element of his theory may well be subject to 
Modification from his own work (12) with congenitally blind subjects. These 
People performed worse than sighted subjects of similar intelligence with 
tactile tests, although they performed better than sighted subjects at an aural 
test of resistance to camouflaging contexts. It is possible to interpret these 
Tesults in terms of an elaboration of skills and analytic functioning, not as 
à generalised phenomenon within each individual, but related to particular 
fields of sensory experience. That is to say, the blind, lacking a visual world, 
develop their differentiation and analytic abilities in an auditory world. 

In the case of many West African cultures, communication styles have 
Not yet widely elaborated what McLuhan (9) calls “the Gutenberg Galaxy.” 
This is the world of print, where representation on paper forms what Bernstein 
(2) refers to as an elaborated code, one that is in a visual context. In such 

est African cultures there are often found tonal languages, rich experience 
and discernment of rhythm and of physical movement in dancing. It can be 
argued that “the visual arts” in West Africa are often sculptural, in which 
the visual elements of veracity are of equal or less importance than the solid 
tactile and social significance of the works. The sensory realms, within which 
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analytic ability or differentiation may be expected to elaborate and prosper, 
are not so completely visual, then, as is the case in America and the West; 
in such African cultures, they are more Proprioceptive and auditory than 
visual. An individual skilled in the media of such a culture may be said 
to represent a sensotype different from that of individuals skilled in a visual 
world. 

A new line of research has been opened by Berry (3), who suggested that 
certain African languages may be without the words (necessary labelling 
apparatus) for identification and analytic activity with printed (visual) de- 
signs and material. He showed that the Temne tongue (Sierra Leone) was 
without words for several geometric shapes, easily visually differentiated and 
labelled in western languages. Interview data suggested that similar difficul- 
ties, of not having words other than circumlocutions for “square,” “hexagon,” 
“diagonal,” etc., existed in Ibo and Edo languages, which were mother tongues 
of most of the subjects tested here. Research remains to show in what direc- 
tions such African languages are more highly elaborated, and hence wherein 
men’s abilities have opportunity to become differentiated. Thus while western 
languages may be shown to make use of a great number of metaphors referring 
to the sense of vision, perhaps in excess of other sensory metaphors, it remains 
to be seen (or heard) with which senses African languages prefer to illustrate 
(or sing of) their experience, 

McLuhan (9), at least, among western writers, has realised the possible 
existence of different styles of communication, involving different technologies 
(apparatus external to the individual). The parallel idea is that different 
styles of communication (oral tradition, print, or electric recording) are 
related to different modes of sensory elaboration (apparatus internal to the 
individual) adapted to these communication media. These different modes, or 
types of sensory elaboration, are labelled sensotypes. 

The evidence in this paper primarily concerns one test, the R.F.T., estab- 
lished as reliable among American subjects and closely related to visual tests 
there. This test argues a generality of style of analytic functioning in a given 
individual, within the American culture. In Southern Nigerian subjects tested, 
the R.F.T. is shown to be not nearly so closely related (if at all) to visual 
tests of analytic functioning, which are shown to be related to (western) 
education. The Southern Nigerian performance on R.F.T., however, is related 
to work efficiency ratings. "This test then may be a better measure of ability, 
as it may lie in the true milieu of elaboration of analytic functioning among 
such Nigerians influenced by traditional culture. People who are found to 
show analytic ability especially in one sensory realm, are held to represent a 
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"sensotype" different from that of persons who develop analytic ability in 
another realm. The distinction may be forced upon individuals within a cul- 
ture, as by the circumstances of congenital blindness, or it may arise through 
а totally different cultural experience. 
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Crvpr Е. HERRED П AND JANET R. Herre? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although the use of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) has spread as a means of measuring the clinically important phases 
of Personality, its use in cross-cultural analysis has been restricted. Studies 
are available involving comparisons of racial groups within the United States 
CL, 8, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11). Differences in scale averages undoubtedly reflect socio- 
€conomic inequities as well as racial membership (3, 10). 'The MMPI has 
been translated into 15 languages and this facilitates cross-cultural compari- 
Sons (4); however, difficulties with transliteration into equivalent symbols 
are present in 50 per cent of the test items (13). Since few data are available 
on different ethnic groups, it is of considerable value to present the MMPI 
Scores of Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians attending the University of Alaska. 
These data do not have the inherent disadvantage of being obtained from 
translated tests, 


B. METHOD 


The MMPI was administered as a group test to both native and nonnative 
freshmen entering the University of Alaska in 1962-1964. The category 
Native” will follow the definition of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and in- 
cludes “the aboriginal races in Alaska at the time of annexation by the United 
States in 1867, and their descendents of whole or mixed blood” (14, p. 1% 
ne hundred nonnative students were selected randomly for comparison from 
the 1962 data on file for all University of Alaska students. Approximately 
5 per cent of the latter graduated from Alaskan high schools. "The tests 
Were machine scored, transformed into T' scores, and the scales were K-cor- 
Tected by Testscor in Minneapolis, Minnesota. T scores that fall below 30 or 


above 70 are outside two standard deviations from the mean of the normative 
Eo =, 

à ч Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 11, 1966, 
nd given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 


Tesearch Qu à 
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adult population. The marked skewness in the distribution on MMPI scales 
results in many more extreme scores in the high range (4). 

Since the assumption of normality is not fulfilled in MMPI distributions, 
the nonparametric Wilcox sign rank test was used in examining the scale 
means as a group. 

In addition to examining the subjects’ mean scale scores, a profile analysis 
was developed using the Welsh coding system. The Welsh system [cf., (3, 
pp. 19-21)] ranks the scores in the order of T-score elevation, highest to 
lowest. Thus, the MMPI code for the native male is 782-49 63510 (see 
Table 1). For these subjects Scale 7 (Pt = Psychasthenia) is highest or 
most deviant, followed by Scales 8 (5с = Schizophrenia) through 0 (Si = 
Social introversion-extroversion). In Welsh coding, elevation symbols are 
used between various scales; Scales 70 to 79 are followed by ’, 60 to 69 by —, 
50 to 59 by /, etc. When two or more scales are within one T-score point 
of each other, these scales are underlined. In this paper the Welsh codes of 
the subjects have been compared in the following way: 

The most deviant scale with its position to the far left in the Welsh code 
was considered to lie in position 1. Each successively lower scale in the code 
was designated to be in positions 2, 3, etc., through 10. Those scales within 
one mean point of each other, and thus underlined in the code, were placed 
at an equivalent midpoint position. For example, with the Aleut male profile 
(see Table 2), Scale 7 would be in position 1; Scales 2 and 8 share positions 
2 and 3 and are both given position 2.5; Scales 4, 1, and 3 are in position 5; 
and Scales 6, 0, 5, and 9 are in positions 7, 8, 9, and 10, respectively. Using 
this technique, we may quantify the difference in scale position in two profiles. 
Thus, Scale 9 has moved from position 10 in the Aleut male to position 3 
in the Eskimo male, or a change in 7 positions. Similarly, Scale 1 has moved 
from position 5.5 to position 10, or a change of 4.5. Recording all of the 
changes not only gives a measure of the shifts of specific scales but also allows 


an average to be computed. In a comparison of two profiles each with 10 
scales, the highest possible average is 5. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 

Table 1 summarizes the mean scores for 
Alaska and includes data from two general studies of college students (2, 6). 
The validity scales were within the expected range. It is noteworthy that the 
natives placed more items in the “Cannot Say” category (Scale ?) than did 
the nonnatives. K and F scales are considered to гей 
diagnostic of different socioeconomic levels (4). Conse 
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to note the similarity in the K values of the two groups and the only slight 
elevations of the F values of the natives. 

Both female and male natives had higher scores than did their nonnative 
counterparts (5 < 0.05). The specific scales where nonnatives had higher 
means were the Hysteria (Hy) and Masculine-feminine interest (Mf) for 
the males and Hy, Paranoia (Pa), and Hypomania (Ma) for the females. 
Only the reversal of the Mf was marked; the native male is less feminine 
than the nonnative male. The use of the Welsh coding system, which ranks 
the highest scales from left to right, allows a comparison of the group profiles. 
In the native male profile the relative position of Scale 2 (D — Depression) 
15 elevated and Scale 5 (Mf) is depressed compared to the nonnative code. 
Aside from these differences, the profiles are similar with peaks on Scales 7 
and 8 (Pt, Sc) and valleys on Scales 1 (Hs = Hypochondriasis) and 0 (Si). 

In light of the conclusion that there is a consistency in pattern between 
Colleges in different regions of the country (6), it is notable that the University 
of Alaska nonnatives generally had higher mean scores than did other schools, 
Scales 9 (Ma) for the males and 5 (Mf) for females were exceptions. The 
Welsh codes for the two groups do not differ greatly. The relative position 
of Scale 9 is depressed and a minor elevation occurs in Scales 8 and 7 in the 
Alaskan male, In the female Alaskan the relative position of Scale 5 is 
lowered, Consequently, Alaskan college students were generally more deviant 
xcept for tendencies of the males to be less emotionally excitable and the 
females to be less masculine than their counterparts in the college population 
at large, 

The mean scores for both native and nonnative Alaskans conform to the 
Previous finding that males are more deviant than female college students (6). 
College students as a group are more deviant than the general adult popula- 
Чоп, which has prompted a plea for separate norms (6). The still greater 

*viation of the Alaskan student also demands separate normative standards 
for this group. It is tempting to postulate that the greater deviation of the 
Alaskan may be brought about by his decreased exposure to the United States 
Culture in comparison with the typical college freshman. Naturally, the native 
Population with reduced contact would be expected to deviate further. 

he subdivision of the natives brings additional differences to light (see 
able 2). When the mean scores of the males were ranked, the Aleuts were 
Most deviant, then the Eskimos, followed by the Indians. Although tests 
made between the three groups were not quite significant, this was almost 
Solely due to reversals in Scales 5 and 9. To stress the degree of devia- 
Чоп, the Aleuts had six mean scores >> 60 and one > 70. The Eskimos 
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and Indians each had only two scale scores > 60. Differences also occurred 
in the female means: the Aleuts were generally highest, followed by the 
Indians and then the Eskimos. Wilcox sign rank tests of the 10 scale means 
between the groups did not quite show significance, and reversals were in 
Scales 5 and 9. Since the exceptions were almost exclusively limited to these 
two scales in both sexes, the above ranking of the natives seems statistically 
reliable. A profile analysis strengthens this view. 

Averages of scale changes for native males are as follows: 2.9 for Aleuts vs. 
Indians, 2.5 for Aleuts vs. Eskimos, and 1.2 for Eskimos vs. Indians. The 
least difference in scale position is between the Indian and Eskimo, whereas 
the Aleut differs considerably from both. A ranking of scale changes shows 
the same patterns seen in the comparison of actual mean scale scores: Aleut 
> Eskimo > Indian. In the movement of specific scales, Scale 9 was most 
pronounced with less change in 1, 2, 7, and 0. 

Among the female native profiles an average change of 1.6 was found 
between the Aleuts and Eskimos, 1.3 for Indians vs. Eskimos, and 1.1 for 
Aleuts vs. Indians, The amount of change was minor and similar among the 
groups, as was noted previously in the comparison of mean scores of females. 
The same relative position of the group is apparent: Aleut > Indian > Es- 
kimo. The position of Scale 5 is of most interest, In both the Aleuts and 
Indians it was lowest, while in the Eskimo female it was elevated. 

There are considerable hazards involved in assuming that the MMPI will 
validly identify the same personality trait in different cultures, Difficulties in 
interpretation of the test items by the subjects were reduced because of the 
familiarity that the natives have with the English language. Nevertheless, 
they do not test as highly as do nonnative students in English ability (7)- 
Also, a lower percentage of native students (21 per cent) was from large 
school systems (Fairbanks, Anchorage, Juneau) than were nonnative Alas- 
kans (54 per cent). Although no differences in MMPI scores were apparent 
between natives attending small and large schools, statistically higher scores 
were obtained in achievement tests (American College Test) by the latter 
group (7). The somewhat higher number of unanswered items (Scale ?) by 
the natives may indicate problems in understanding. 

The Alaskan native appears more deviant than the Alaskan nonnative and 
considerably more deviant than the United States college population else- 
where. It is probable that the degree of contact between the western and 
native cultures is partly responsible for such differences ; certainly cultural 
values differ. If the amount of deviation from the established norms is inter- 
preted as a measure of acculturation, the variations within the native are of 
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special concern. Evaluation of intensity, duration, and quality of culture inter- 
action is difficult. Should the Aleuts of both sexes be considered to be least 
assimilated into the United States society? What is the reason for the reversal 
of the Indians and Eskimos in the female and male comparisons? Can we 
attribute this difference to the greater concern of the female Eskimo to identify 
With western customs and a greater interest in leaving the village than the 
Concern and interest of the male Eskimo (12) ? Future study using the MMPI 
will likely reveal a gradual reduction in the differences between the above 
groups and thus provide signposts of acculturation. 


D. SUMMARY 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was used to compare 
Native with nonnative students at the University of Alaska. Mean scale scores 
of natives were more deviant than scores of nonnative Alaskans, which were in 
turn more deviant than scores of United States college groups tested elsewhere. 
Subgroups of natives were ranked from the most to the least deviant group 
based on mean scale scores and a profile analysis technique: males, Aleuts > 
Eskimos > Indians; females, Aleuts > Indians > Eskimos. It is suggested 
that the differences among groups may reflect the degree of acculturation 
into United States society. 
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STABLE ATTITUDE FACTORS IN NATURAL 
ISOLATED GROUPS*: 


U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego 


Loypa M. Suzans AND E. К. Емс GUNDERSON? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Factor analysis has proven most advantageous in reducing large numbers 
of heterogeneous variables to relatively few dimensions. The efficiency in 
Measurement thus achieved often contributes importantly to reductions in 
Tesearch time and labor, as well as to increases in experimental precision. The 
Present study is an attempt to identify a small number of attitude dimensions 
that could represent important aspects of individual and group functioning in 
n unusual natural setting. Replication of the factor structure of the attitude 
Measuring instrument in two studies was essential to provide evidence for the 
Presence of dependable, nonspurious constructs. The study is part of a larger 
Tesearch program concerned with the ability of groups at scientific stations 
In Antarctica to maintain positive social attitudes and effective work behaviors 
during prolonged isolation from the outside world. 


B. EARLIER RESEARCH 


Two inventories, the Attitude Study and the Group Behavior Description, 
Were assembled by Zimmer (4) for evaluating group and individual func- 
tioning at several Antarctic scientific stations during the period of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY) in 1957-1958. The inventories were ad- 
ministered on two or more occasions during the period of complete isolation 
'Mposed by extreme weather conditions. Responses were given on five-point 
Scales, “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree.” When the items were inter- 
Correlated, 10 internally consistent sets of items were tentatively identified. 
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Items in these clusters were similar in content and were more highly cor- 
related with items within the cluster than with other items. The content arcas 
defined by these clusters in the Attitude Study inventory were (а) motivation 
for the expedition, (b) physical adjustment, (c) confidence in the organiza- 
tion, (4) personal usefulness, and (e) boredom. In the Group Behavior De- 
scription inventory the cluster content concerned (а) group compatibility, 
(b) teamwork, (c) efficiency, (4) achievement, and (e) egalitarian atmo- 
sphere. Gunderson and Nelson (1) utilized the 10 scales to study attitude 
changes in six small station groups that were part of two IGY expeditions. 
A new inventory, the Opinion Survey, was then constructed from items 
included in the 10 earlier scales. "This single inventory was administered to 
new groups at three Antarctic stations twice during the winter period. Atti- 
tude changes again were measured and results were reported by Gunderson 
and Nelson (2). The results corroborated earlier findings that scales reflecting 
group harmony and efficiency showed considerable change in the direction of 
deterioration over the period of maximum confinement and restriction of 
activity. 

When intercorrelations among the scales were examined for the three expe- 
ditions in which they were used, it became evident that some of the scales were 
consistently intercorrelated, suggesting that the underlying factor structure 
was somewhat simpler than the cluster analyses had indicated. Factor analyses 
in the earlier Attitude Study and Group Behavior Description inventories 
were then undertaken in a preliminary effort to determine the underlying 
factor structure of the attitude domain represented. Responses from two ad- 
ministrations of each inventory in each of two expeditions were factor analyzed, 
producing eight separate analyses and replicating results for each inventory 
over samples and over situations. Samples for these analyses ranged from 
approximately 85 to 150 subjects. 

In all administrations of the Attitude Study inventory, a large major factor 
appeared that reflected motivation for and satisfaction with the Antarctic 
assignment. Additional significant factor. 


5 emerged in one or another of the 
four administrations, but none was re 


Presented consistently on more than 
two occasions. In both first administrations of the Group Behavior Description 


inventory, two very similar major factors were Tepresented, one encompassing 
the group compatibility and teamwork concepts and the other, group achieve- 
ment and efficiency. At the second administration (end of winter period), 
however, in both years these two factors merged into one very large factor 
with two or three small additional factors absorbing the remaining content. 
Some doubt remained, therefore, concerning the dependable presence of a 
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group accomplishment factor in the earlier test instrument. Generally, then, 
the earlier analyses yielded expected factor structures to some degree, but 
highly consistent factors failed to emerge upon replication in one of the 
inventories. 

Since the new inventory, Opinion Survey, contained items identical with 
Or similar to those in the earlier inventories and also omitted many items 
that were unrelated to the principal content areas of interest, more clear-cut 
analyses of the major attitude factors were possible with the testing of new 
Station groups in a later expedition. 


C. Current STUDY 
1. Subjects 


The subjects for the major study to be reported were 83 Navy and civilian 
Participants in the Antarctic research program at three small scientific stations. 
At these isolated sites on the Antarctic continent, scientists and technicians 
Conducted basic research sponsored by the National Science Foundation in 
Physics, geology, glaciology, and other disciplines. The U.S. Navy provided 
logistic support for these scientific endeavors, and naval personnel also lived 
and worked at the stations. Seventy-nine station members completed the 
Inventory at the first administration ; 83 responded at the second administration. 


2. Procedures 


Medical officers at each of the three stations administered the Opinion 
urvey to station members on two occasions during the period of isolation, 
carly winter (soon after withdrawal of summer support personnel) and 
ate winter (prior to the arrival of replacements). The inventory consisted 
of 67 items in the form of statements to which the subjects responded on a 
SIX-point scale ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." Responses 
to the 67 items were intercorrelated and factor analyzed by the principal-axes 
method for each of the two administrations. Eleven factors were extracted 
from the first analysis and 10 from the second. Rotation of factors was ac- 
complished within the same computer program using the normal varimax 
method (3), which yields an orthogonal rotational solution. 


D. RESULTS 


The results of the two factor analyses are presented in Table 1. The first 
?nd largest factor in both administrations was that pertaining to group com- 
Patibility, teamwork, and pride in group; it was labeled Social Compatibility. 

his result had been anticipated from the earlier research and left little doubt 
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TABLE 1 
REPLICATED ATTITUDE FACTORS IN ANTARCTIC GROUPS 
Administration 
Item 1st 2nd 
Factor I: Social Compatibility 
There is a pretty good feeling among the men at this station. 812 78 
Everyone at this station respects the rights of others. А 72 56 
It’s hard to get this bunch of guys to agree on much of anything. —68 —56 
The men at this station are the kind of men I like to spend a 
lot of time with. 65 61 
Everybody pulls together to get things done around here. 59 70 
Group spirit at this station is high. 53 68 
Some of the men here tend to think only of themselves, even 
on matters that affect everyone. —50 —68 
Everyone at this station enjoys getting together for a bull session. 58 62 
I would rather be with the men at this station than almost 
any of the groups I have worked with before. 56 60 
The men at this station work well together as a team. 62 71 
Internal consistency reliability estimate (based upon aver- 
age item intercorrelations). 87 89 
Factor II: Personal Motivation 
I would like to go on another Antarctic expedition in the future. 77 82 
I wish I could stay in the Antarctic longer than now planned. 74 81 
I often wish I had never come to the Antarctic. —69 —81 
Iam happier with my job here than I was in my last assignment. 65 80 
Time passes too slowly in the Antarctic. —68 —45 
Being part of an Antarctic expedition is the highlight of my 4 
career, 51 55 
This climate tires me out quickly. —52 —31 
In the Antarctic I am contributing more to the Navy than I 
would be at most other assignments. 45 42 
Internal consistency reliability estimate (based upon aver- 
age item intercorrelations). 82 84 
Factor III: Group Accomplishment 
Everyone takes a lot of pride in what this group accomplishes. 64 36 
This group could accomplish almost anything it sets out to do. 53 56 
When the going gets rough this group is at its best. 50 53 
This group does not seem to accomplish much. —54 —31 
Everyone here would feel badly if the group did not accomplish 
its mission. 49 56 
We usually have a good idea of what everyone else is doing. 49 23 
Internal consistency reliability estimate (based upon aver- 
age item intercorrelations). 70 81 А 


а Rotated loadings for factors which were closely matched in the two administra- 
tions; decimals are omitted. 
that liking for one's associates, cooperation, and esprit de corps were very im- 
portant aspects of Antarctic station effectiveness as perceived by the partici- 
pants. Internal consistency reliability of this scale based upon item intercorre- 
lations was estimated to be about .88. 

The second factor to emerge in both analyses was concerned with motiva- 
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tion for and personal satisfaction with the Antarctic assignment. From the 
results of earlier studies this factor also was anticipated; but the effects of 
boredom appeared to have more importance in this general area than was ex- 
pected, while items reflecting feelings of personal usefulness received sur- 
prisingly little weight. The second factor was labeled Personal Motivation. 
The internal consistency reliability of this scale was estimated to be about .83 
based upon the item intercorrelations. 

'The third factor common to the two analyses was concerned predominantly 
with awareness of and feelings about the achievements of station members as 
a group. This factor was labeled Group Accomplishment. The internal con- 
sistency reliability of this scale was estimated to be about .75. 

The remaining factors emerging from the two analyses were poorly defined, 
either having consistently low factor loadings or shifting composition revolving 
around two or three highly similar items. For example, one factor tentatively 
identified on both occasions was that pertaining to formality-informality of 
group relationships (earlier called egalitarian atmosphere), but low internal 
Consistency and the presence of few high factor loadings gave this factor a 
tenuous status. 

E. Discussion 


. Because of the staggering practical difficulties and costs in time and labor 
Involved in collecting behavioral data in remote field settings, such as the 
Antarctic, the simplicity and economy of the factor structure attained was 
gratifying. The factor consistency from one occasion to another was reassuring 
and appeared to reflect the appropriateness and meaningfulness of the ques- 
tionnaire content to the participants. The three factors identified —Social Com- 
Patibility, Personal Motivation, and Group Accomplishment—logically repre- 
Sent important aspects of individual and group life and are highly relevant to 
the goals of the Antarctic program. 

'The study has made possible an abbreviated test instrument that can be 
Utilized to measure changes in individual motivation and in group cooperation 
and effectiveness under extreme field conditions. Measurable deterioration 
in social relationships and work effectiveness during prolonged confinement 
has been recorded previously with less efficient test instruments (2), and 
these earlier scales were shown to relate consistently to an independent criterion 
of group effectiveness. Development of more reliable measurements of sig- 
nificant dependent variables should permit more refined analyses of group- 
Member characteristics, leadership practices, and environmental conditions 
that relate to group adaptation and performance in stressful natural settings 


than have been possible previously. 
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Е. Summary 


Factor analysis was utilized to identify a small number of attitude dimen- 
sions that reflected important aspects of individual and group functioning 
at isolated Antarctic stations. Earlier analyses of two separate inventories 
administered twice during the winter period in two expeditions suggested 
the presence of three significant factors representing the concepts of Social 
Compatibility, Personal Motivation, and Group Accomplishment. Additional 
analyses with a new single inventory administered to 83 Navy and scientific 
Antarctic personnel on two occasions during the winter period confirmed the 
presence of essentially the same three factors and demonstrated their stability 
over time. 
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THE EFFECT OF ORIENTATION AND FEEDBACK OF 
SUCCESS AND EFFECTIVENESS ON THE ATTRAC- 
TIVENESS AND ESTEEM OF THE GROUP*? 


Department of Psychology, Louisiana State University 


Roraxp L. FRYE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


When a person is placed in a leaderless group discussion he is in a position 
to display leadership, but group members vary in the extent to which they 
attempt to lead. According to Bass (1), the degree to which a person attempts 
to influence others is determined by many factors, such as his orientation, his 
self-esteem, esteem for other group members, and the degree to which he is 
attracted to the group. Bass also hypothesizes that future attempts to lead are 
influenced by an individual’s past feedback concerning his success and effective- 


ness as a leader. 
1. Self-, Task, and Interaction Orientation 


Bass (2) devised the Orientation Inventory (ORI) to assess self-, inter- 
action, and task orientation. The rationale for the three scales is derived from 
Bass’ theory of leadership and interpersonal behavior (1). In one series of 
validation studies it was shown that task-oriented Ss were significantly more 
likely to volunteer in the absence of any extensive appeals than were inter- 
action- or self-oriented Ss. Self-oriented Ss shifted to volunteers when offered 
Pay for their time. After volunteering, inferaction-oriented Ss were most 
Prone to prefer a discussion over a problem to be solved alone, self-oriented Ss 


Preferred working alone, while task-oriented Ss chose discussion and working 


alone equally as much. 


2. Esteem and Leadership 


Bass defines esteem as “the value of a member as a person, his perceived 
Potential to bring about rewards, avoidance of punishment, reinforcement, 
Боа] attainment for the group regardless of the position he occupies" (1, 
P. 277). 
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Moreno (8) hypothesized that the higher the esteem of a group member, 
the greater would be the volume of words elicited and accepted by the group. 
Slater (9) also found that popularity correlated .38 with the amount of time 
a group member spends talking. Again, Homans (7) has found that inter- 
action is initiated by persons of "higher social rank." Bass (1) points out 
that persons with high esteem will be more likely to attempt leadership than 
will low esteem individuals. 


3. Group Attractiveness, Orientation Type, and Leadership 


Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (4) found that when self-orientation was 
displayed in discussion groups, productivity was decreased and the group 
members were decreasingly satisfied with the group’s interaction, decision, 
and leadership. Bass (2) found that the self-oriented group members tended 
to rate more favorable a group heterogeneous in orientation than they did one 
containing all high self-oriented members, The interaction-oriented group 
members, on the other hand, felt the groups containing only high interaction- 
oriented members were superior to those groups heterogeneous in orientation. 
'The task-oriented members believed heterogeneous groups were the most 
adequate, and thus the most attractive (2). 


4. Purpose 


The purpose of the present study was to determine the effect of orientation 


type (self, task, and interaction) and type of feedback on group attractiveness, 
mutual esteem, and self-esteem. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss consisted of 192 students enrolled in an introductory psychology 
course. The Ss were divided into 48 groups with four Ss in each group, and 
were segregated by sex. The groups were formed on the basis of the members’ 
orientation and were homogeneous in orientation. 

Incentive for volunteering consisted of points toward the S's final grade in 
the course. Each participant received three additional points and each mem- 
ber of the most effective group received 10 additional points. 


2. Procedures 


The groups were formed by administering the ORI, a test designed by 
Bass (2) to measure the type of orientation. It measures self-orientation, task 
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orientation, or interaction orientation. For the purpose of this study, a person 
was considered to be high in a particular orientation if he was in the top 
quarter on a particular scale and low on the other two. For example, ifan $ 
was in the top quarter on the self scale and below the top quarter on the task 
and interaction scales, he was placed in the high self group. Ss who were high 
on more than one scale were eliminated from this study. 

The task consisted of nine city-ranking problems. Each problem consisted 
of five cities that were to be ranked according to population as determined by 
the 1960 census. For each list of cities there were four rankings: an initial 
private ranking (X), a group ranking (G), a final private ranking (Y), and 
а correct ranking (R). 

Each member of the group was provided with feedback concerning his 
successful influence of the group decision and information concerning the 
effectiveness of the group in solving the group’s problem. Information con- 
cerning the degree to which an individual had successfully influenced the 
Zroup’s decision was provided by ammeters on each $'s panel and scaled to 
show least, little, more, or most influence. This allowed E to feed back either 
Personal failure in influencing the group decision or personal success in influ- 
encing the group decision. АП members of a group received the same feedback 
concerning their success. The individual group member did not know what 
feedback was given to the other members of his group. 

Feedback concerning the group's effectiveness in solving the problem was 
Provided by E's informing the group at the end of each trial how effective it 
had been, The group was informed as to the accuracy of the group by E's 
Publicly indicating whether its performance was excellent, very good, average, 
poor, or bad, as compared with similar groups of students. The group was told 
it was either effective in solving the group’s problem or was ineffective in 
solving the problem. 

A combination of the feedback conditions allowed for four treatment con- 
ditions: public effectiveness and private success; public effectiveness and private 
failure; public ineffectiveness and private success; and public ineffectiveness 
and private failure. Twelve groups were randomly assigned to each of the 
four conditions: four high self-oriented, four high interaction-oriented, and 
four task-oriented. 

No feedback was given on the first two trials. The first feedback was given 
at the end of the third trial. The appropriate treatment was administered at 
the end of each of the last seven trials. 

At the end of the second and the ninth trials, each $ was given a rating 
sheet. He was instructed to rate to what extent he would want to be retested 
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with this group if he had to take the test again. "This indicated the attrac- 
tiveness of the group. The 8 was also asked to rate how much each member 


of the group, including himself, contributed to the effectiveness of the group. 
This was a measure of esteem. 


C. RESULTS 
l. Attraction 


The rating of a group attraction was obtained by use of a five-point rating 
scale. The mean group-attraction scores before and after feedback were sub- 
jected to a double classification analysis of covariance. 

The analysis of covariance of the effect of different types of orientations 
and treatment on the attractiveness of the groups is reported in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT Fs OBTAINED IN ANALYZING THE COVARIANCE OF ATTRACTIVENESS, 
Group EsTEEM, AND SELF-ESTEEM AS A FUNCTION OF 
ORIENTATION AND FEEDBACK 


Group Group Self- 
Source df attractiveness esteem esteem 
Between orientation 2 3.36* 4.02* 10.83** 
Among treatment 3 18.36** 20.77** 90.60** 
Orientation X 
treatment 6 
Residual 36 
* $« .05. 
se xc 101, 


The adjusted mean ratings before and after feedback are reported in 
Table 2. 

The F ratio between the orientation main effect was significant beyond the 
5 per cent level. This indicates that orientation types differ in the degree to 
which they are attracted to the group. The interaction-oriented group members 
were most attracted to the group before feedback, and the task-oriented 
members were least attracted. After feedback, the most change occurred with 
the task-oriented and self-oriented members, The interaction-oriented members 
did not shift as much as the other two orientation types. 

It was also found that the feedback main effect was significant at the .001 
level. With successful-effective feedback and unsuccessful-effective feedback, 
group attractiveness increased ; while with success ful-ineffective and unsuccess- 
ful-ineffective feedback, group attractiveness decreased. Thus it appears that 
individuals are attracted to groups that are effective regardless of their influ- 
ence on its effectiveness, and they are not attracted to groups th 


at are ineffec- 
tive even though they are contributing to that state. 


— 
A————————— 
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2. Esteem for the Group 


The group esteem was the mean rating of the perceived worth to the 
group of all the group members with the exception of the rater. The analysis 
9f covariance of the effect of different types of orientation and feedback on 
group esteem is reported in Table 1. 

The F ratio between feedback main effect was significant beyond the .01 

TABLE 2 


ADMINISTERED MEAN RATINGS OF GROUP ATTRACTIVENESS, GROUP ESTEEM, 
AND SELF-EsTEEM 


Group Group Self- 
Orientation attractiveness esteem esteem 
Successful-Effective feedback 
Self 438 438 287 
Interaction 437 437 382 
Task 442 442 413 
Successful-Ineffective feedback 
Self 316 316 269 
Interaction 332 332 291 
Task 366 366 282 
Unsuccessful-Effective feedback 
Self 402 402 277 
Interaction 409 409 257 
Task 406 406 257 
Unsuccessful-Ineffective feedback 
Self 312 312 274 
Interaction 338 338 268 
Task 380 380 223 


level. As with attraction to the group, the group esteem increased when the 
members perceived the group as effective and decreased when they perceived 
the group to be ineffective. 

The F ratio for the orientation main effect was significant at the .05 level. 
In general, the interaction-oriented group member esteemed the other group 
members higher than did the self-oriented or task-oriented members. The self- 
Oriented member, after feedback, generally had the lowest opinion of the other 
members of the group. The adjusted mean ratings of the group esteem before 


and after feedback are reported in Table 2. 
3. Self-Esteem 


Self-esteem was the perceived self-worth of the individual to the group as 
evaluated by self-ratings. Table 1 shows the results of the analysis of covari- 
ance of the effect of orientation type and feedback on the self-esteem of the 


Éroup member. 
The feedback main effect was significant beyond the .01 level. It was found 
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that successful personal influence was the crucial variable in determining 
self-esteem. When the individual perceived himself as having been successful 
in influencing others, his self-esteem increased whether the group was effective 
or ineffective. If he was not successful in influencing others, his self-esteem 
decreased. 

The between orientation main effect was significant beyond the .01 level. 
It was found that the self-oriented and interaction-oriented group members 
tended to rate themselves high in self-esteem, while the task-oriented group 
member tended to have a low self-esteem. The adjusted mean values are 
reported in Table 2. 


D. Discussion 


were the $$ receiving effective feedback [Frye (5)]. 
Bass (1) pointed out that a member will value himself to the extent that 


person to be a dreamer, He describes himself as he would like to be, an 
aggressive dynamic individual who esteems himself 


‹ Б › but in group interaction 
he is less responsive when compared with task- 


and interaction-oriented Ss. 


E. Summary 


'The present study was designed to measure the effect of orientation and 
feedback on attractiveness, mutual esteem, and self-esteem, The Ss consisted 
of 192 students high in either self-, task, or interaction orientation as measured 
by the Orientation Inventory. The Ss were randomly assigned to 48 groups 
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with four Ss in each group. There were 16 high self, high interaction, and 
high task groups. Twelve groups—four high self-oriented, four high task- 
oriented, and four high interaction-oriented—were assigned to each of four 
feedback treatments. 

The task consisted of nine city-ranking problems. The first two problems 
Provided a base line. At the end of each of the last seven problems, the group 
members were given (a) feedback concerning the effectiveness of the group 
in solving the problem and (b) feedback indicating the success of the individ- 
ual group member in influencing the group decision. 

The findings indicate that group attraction and mutual esteem are a func- 
tion of the group’s effectiveness. Individuals are attracted to groups and esteem 
individuals who aid them in solving the task. Self-esteem is dependent on the 
degree of successful influence of the group member. If the group member is 
Successful in influencing the group decision, his self-esteem is increased regard- 
less of the effect of his influence. 
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COGNITIVE DISSONANCE IN SUPPORTERS 
OF A LOSING CANDIDATE*? 


Department of Psychology, Claremont Graduate School 


Warren К. STREET 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Festinger's theory of cognitive dissonance (1) is one of a family of cognitive 
balance theories that emphasize the tendency toward cognitive homeostasis (6). 

Dissonance theory, moreover, makes rather clear statements concerning 
postchoice attitudes toward choice alternatives. An individual, says Festinger, 
tends to regard the chosen alternative with increased favor and to degrade the 
unchosen alternatives. This attitude shift reduces the tension that results from 
the fear of having chosen the subjectively "wrong" alternative. 

An unusual application of the dissonance reduction effect is found in cases 
wherein the chosen alternative is shown to be objectively wrong. If the individ- 
ual has made a strong commitment to his choice, and if undeniable evidence 
is presented that the choice was a mistake, then the theory predicts a strong 
increment in favorable attitude toward the chosen alternative. "This occurs 
because disproof is dissonant with one's active commitment to the belief that 
the choice was right. A well-known example of this is found in Festinger, 
Riecken, and Schachter’s book, When Prophesy Fails (3). 


B. PROBLEM 


The present study sought to investigate attitude changes in supporters of 
the losing candidates of the 1964 Presidential and California Senatorial elec- 
tions. It was felt that these partisans, in their involvement and commitment 
toward their favorites, when faced with the fact of their losses, would exhibit 
dissonance-reducing postelection behavior. 

Conceptually, it was hypothesized that supporters of a losing candidate 
would think more highly of that candidate after the election than before, in 
order to “justify” their having voted for a loser. 

Six hypotheses proposed here are related to this general conception: 
-__ 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 15, 
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H;—Postelection Goldwater ratings will be more favorable than pre-elec- 
tion ratings, among Goldwater voters. 

Ha—Postelection Salinger ratings will be more favorable than pre-election 
ratings, among Salinger voters. 

Ha—The differences between pre-election Goldwater and Johnson ratings 
will increase after the elections, among Goldwater voters, 

Ha4— The difference between pre-election Salinger and Murphy ratings will 
increase after the election, among Salinger voters. 

Hs— The most enthusiastic Goldwater voters will show the greatest incre- 
ment in postelection Goldwater favoritism. 

H—Goldwater and Salinger supporters who were voters will show more 
increment in postelection ratings of their favorite than will those ineligible 
to vote. 

“Favorability” is operationalized by a semantic-differential scale as described 
below. Н» cites "enthusiasm," which is indicated by the magnitude of the 
difference between pre-election Goldwater and Johnson ratings, H;, He, Hs, 
and Н; all follow from dissonance theory and its corollaries, Hs and H, take 
as their measure of candidate support a difference score, assuming that one 
might support a candidate on the grounds of a positive attraction toward that 
man, or a negative feeling toward the opposition's offering. 

It should be noted that these predictions differ from those of a similar 
study, by Stricker, of the 1960 Nixon-Kennedy election (5). Stricker felt that 
supporters of the losing candidate would tend to rate both candidates more 
favorably after the election than before. This prediction was based on the 
assumption that Nixon supporters would change their attitudes to conform 
to the results of the election. The predictions of the present study are based 
on the assumption that the election outcome would be interpreted by Gold- 
water and Salinger voters in such a Way as to allow them to preserve their 
pre-election attitudes of both candidates, 


C. METHOD 


Two classes of night-school students, 


one psychology and one economics 
class, were asked to complete questionnair 


es on three separate occasions. The 
questionnaire required the $ to rate candidates Goldwater, Johnson, Salinger, 
d from Osgood’s seven-point semantic 
differential (4). It was felt that some of Osgood’s scales of opposites might 
not apply to political candidates, so the same Ss were asked to rate 40 adjec- 
tives in terms of potency and evaluative meaning, one list of 20 adjectives being 
presented for each dimension, These ratings were carried out one month before 
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the completed scale was again presented to these Ss. Five pairs of discriminat- 
ing opposites were chosen from these ratings: honest-dishonest, stable-unstable, 
generous-selfish, mighty-helpless, and humane-inhumane. These were added to 
three of Osgood's scales—strong-weak, hard-soft, and good-bad—to make a 
total of eight scales, four measuring evaluative connotations and four measur- 
ing potency. 

The measure was first administered five days before the election. This form 
also asked the 8° presidential and senatorial preferences and whether or not 
they intended to vote. Fifty-three Ss completed this questionnaire (Measure 
1). The scales were again administered to the classes as they met, 48 hours 
after the election returns were public. Thirty-nine Ss returned this form 
(Measure 2). A third administration took place one month after the election. 
"Thirty-five $$ were present at this time (Measure 3). Individuals ineligible 
to vote constituted about one-third of each sample. 


D. REsULTS 


The last-name initials of the candidates will be used in this discussion, sub- 
scripted to show whether Measure 1, 2, or 3 is being described. 

The magnitude and direction of the attitude changes were indicated by 
the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed ranks test. Medians for each measure are 
presented in Table 1. The possible range of these scores is from 8 (least favor- 


able) to 56 (most favorable). 


TABLE 1 
MEDIAN FavonaBiLITY RATINGS OF LOSING CANDIDATES BY THEIR SUPPORTERS 
Measure 
Voters 1 2 3 
Goldwater voters 
Goldwater rating 47.0 44.0 44.0 
Johnson rating 34.5 325 36.0 
G—J difference 10.0 g 75 
Salinger voters "- 
Salinger rating 43.3 д 35.5 
Murphy rating E Es ы 


S—M difference 


Inspection of Table 1 shows that Ну, Н», Нз, and H4 were not confirmed. 
Supporters of losing candidates tended, on the average, to downgrade the 
loser and upgrade the winner. The extent of this effect is shown in Table 2, 
the Wilcoxon test comparisons between the sets of data represented in "Table 
i" Probability levels of .05 and less, based on a two-tailed test, are reported. 
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TABLE 2 
CHANGES OVER TIME IN THE FavoRaBILITY RATINGS OF 
PRESIDENTIAL AND SENATORIAL CANDIDATES 


Goldwater voters Salinger voters 
Comparison N Р Comparison N Р 
G, > Gy 16.02 $; 5:185 4 ns 
бу > Gs 13 005 TET 14 0 
Gz < G4 8 n. S. S, < S4 13 n. S. 
Ji > Je 17 n. s. Mı < M, 13 n. 8. 
Ji > Js 15 n. s. M, > M; 12 n. 3. 
Jo > Ja 12 n. з. M, < M; 12 n. 8. 
G3; > GoJo 18 05 5,-М; > $,M, 13 01 
Gi; > Gas 16 n. s. $,-M, > $,-M, 13 01 
Gs-Jo < Gy-Ja 12 n. s. S2-Mo  $4-M; 12 n. s. 


Note: G = Goldwater, J = Johnson, S = Salinger, and M — Murphy. 


The striking feature of the data is that there are significant declines over 
time in the loser's rating by those who voted for him. Festinger anticipates 
this, but postulates the author's hypothesized rise before decline becomes 
cognitively permissible. Goldwater favoritism, however, dropped almost imme- 
diately, while Salinger favoritism declined after a month. The difference 
comparisons also reflect this, since there are no significant changes in attitudes 
toward the winners. Hi, Hə, H5, and Hi, therefore, should be rejected. 

These results, it should be noted, directly oppose those obtained by Stricker 
(5). Stricker, however, took as his measure the number of people who increased 
their favorability on a semantic-differential instrument, employing a chi square 
test for significance, "This procedure can be criticized on the grounds that it 
discarded ordinal-scale information and invited problems in deciding upon a 
reasonable scheme of expected frequencies. 

The basic results of the Present study are not affected by the application of 
Stricker’s criteria, although the data show increased significance using the 
chi square approach. 

Hi involved а Spearman's rho between Gı-Jı and С-Јь. The result is a 
rho of —.07. A similar measure of Salinger voters showed a rho equal to .28. 
Both are not significant at the .05 level. This result is interpreted to indicate 
that there is no relation between a voter's pre- and postelection magnitude of 
preference for a losing candidate if he voted for that candidate. H; is, there- 
fore, unacceptable. Voter vs. nonvoter comparisons show that these two groups 


behaved essentially the same, as indicated by the Wald-Wolfowitz runs test. 
Therefore, He should not be accepted. 
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E. DiscussioN 


This section might well begin by reporting data not directly related to the 
hypotheses and therefore not included up to this point. Statistical treatment 
of the ratings of Ss who voted for winners tells us that there were no significant 
Changes in their attitudes toward either the winner or the loser. One might 
reason that, since their choices won, Johnson and Murphy voters had no need 
to reconcile belief and fact—the electorate had dissolved the conflict. 

As for supporters of the losing candidates, we have seen that dissonance 
Teduction may not have taken place in the predicted manner. There is still 
Some doubt implied here, as Festinger indicates that opportune times for 
measuring tension-reducing attitude shifts may be limited to a matter of 
minutes or a very few hours (2). The time interval of 48 hours may well 
have been too late to measure the predicted effects, if they existed. 

It is meaningful, however, to notice that attitude changes always involved 
the chosen, losing candidate instead of the unchosen winner. This lends some 
Support to the notion that any dissonance was reduced by sacrificing the prior 
belief that Goldwater was the better man to conform to the results of the 
election, Such a desire to conform would call for a decrement in Goldwater 
favorability, Dissonance theory states that this is unlikely, however, because 
9f the personal investment in prior beliefs of this sort. 

The strength of this personal commitment is reflected in the strength of 
Preference for the chosen candidate before the election. The Wilcoxon test 
Indicates a significance far beyond the .005 level, one-tailed, for all compari- 
Sons of this sort. Prediction from dissonance theory has as one of its pre- 
Tequisites this strong commitment. 

! Another requisite is that the individual be able to find social support for 
his desire to continue favoring the loser. In this election study, the very basis 
for disproof came in the form of repudiation of widespread social support. For 

oldwater voters, who had no tightly knit clan to provide social reinforce- 
ments, as did Mrs, Keech and her Lake City group (3), the strong implica- 
tions: of the election results may have dissolved any hopes of a “victorious 
defeat,” and with them, the bases for dissonance reduction in the predicted 
form, ' 

The time factor was discussed previously in this section in terms of delay 
! measurement after disproof of belief. Disproof itself is a rather indefinite 
term in this context because, in the first place, an election does not necessarily 
°F conclusively “prove” which is the better man, and, in the second place, the 
election returns came in over a period of several hours. If we think of dis- 
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sonance reduction as taking a certain amount of time before a balanced state 
is reached, we might logically suppose that the sooner one realized that a 
dissonant state was imminent, the sooner one could reach a balanced state. It 
would be to one's homeostatic advantage to try to prepare for possible 
dissonance-provoking situations. In this light, it might be profitable to invoke 
a principle of predecision dissonance reduction. If a "wrong" choice seems 
likely to occur, the individual may carry through with that choice on ration- 
alistic or ideological grounds while, at the same time, making cognitive prepara- 
tions for defeat. It would not be an unreasonable interpolation to suppose 
that Goldwater voters exhibited this type of behavior. The dissonant cogni- 
tions in this case, then, are having made a choice and suspecting, even predict- 
ing, that this choice was wrong. After the choice was proved wrong, a 
reasonable method of reducing dissonance might be to degrade the chosen 
alternative, thereby justifying the premonitions of disaster, 

In principle, at least, it might be possible to reduce the dissonance before a 
decision is ever made, rendering it extremely difficult to measure. If we sup- 
pose that predecision dissonance reduction is possible, we might be able to 
predict the results obtained in this experiment. An exposition, such as that 
given above, might well be concluded with the caveat that such reconciliations 
of data with theory, while they may lead to fruitful research and conceptual 
exploration, usually have the net effect of reducing the predictive and explana- 
tory value of the theory. Such flights, therefore, should be pursued with the 
same caution with which they are proposed. 

It is suggested that further study of elections and attitude changes include 
some assessment of the S's involvement in the campaign and active commitment 
to his choice. Some indication of the $% social surroundings at the time of 
receipt of election returns would be helpful, as predictions from dissonance 
theory appear to differ with changing conditions of social support. 


F. Summary 


Adult night-school students indicated their attitudes toward presidential and 
California senatorial candidates in the 1964 elections. Measures were taken 
five days before the elections, two days after the elections, and one month 
after the elections. Festinger's dissonance theory predicts that pre-election 
attitudes among supporters of losing candidates become more favorable in 
postelection ratings. Results showed significant changes in the opposite direc- 
tion. Lack of social support, measurement timing, and predecision dissonance 
reduction are seen to bear on these results. 
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INTERPERSONAL ANXIETY AS A 
FUNCTION OF SOCIAL CLASS* 1 


York University, Toronto 


Norman S. ENDLER AND Joux M. Вам 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Anxiety is not a unidimensional trait residing within the individual, but 
is a complex behavioral event that is influenced by situational, personality, and 
mode of response factors, and their interactions (6, 7, 8, 14). Endler et al. (7), 
using the S-R Inventory of Anxiousness (S-R), found three situational anxiety 
factors (interpersonal, inanimate, and ambiguous), and three mode of response 
anxiety factors (distress, exhilaration, and autonomic), providing some empiri- 
cal evidence for the multidimensional nature and specificity of anxiety. 

The present study is concerned primarily with the situational interpersonal 
anxiety factor and secondarily with the inanimate or physical danger anxiety 
factor. Specifically, this paper deals with the relationship between social class 
and anxiety, and attempts to contribute to the construct validity of the S-R 
Inventory of Anxiousness (7). 

With respect to the construct validation of the S-R Inventory, D’Zurilla 
(S) found that verbal participation in the classroom was negatively related 
to interpersonal anxiety (primarily “distress” ) on the S-R, and Haywood and 
Dobbs (9) found that low socioeconomic Ss had higher scores on the avoidance 
factor of the S-R than did Ss of a higher socioeconomic class. 


The present study hypothesized that social class was inversely related to 
the lower the social class the greater the reported 


interpersonal anxiety: i.e., 
ollows. A number 


Interpersonal anxiety. The rationale for this hypothesis is as f 1 
9f empirical studies (3, 10, 15) have indicated the importance of social class 
structure in relation to the socialization of the child, and have discussed class 
differences in achievement strivings and the development of internal controls. 
The middle class (MC) places greater emphasis on accomplishment and 
imposes this demand earlier than does the lower class (LC). The techniques 
of discipline preferred by MC parents are more likely than the techniques 


Preferred by LC parents to induce the development of internalized values and 
SS 
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controls. Аз a result, MC children manifest more achievement strivings and 
are more impervious to immediate situational demands than are LC children 
(4). LC children develop few internal controls and do not readily embrace 
the MC achievement value system which states that, given the willingness 
to work hard, plan, and make the Proper sacrifices, an individual should be 
able to manipulate his environment so as to ensure eventual success (16). 
Since the schools meet established groups of individuals from both social 
classes under similar objective conditions, they provide a good cultural setting 
for an investigation of the effects of class differences (1). Student-teacher and 
student-student relationships contrast sharply with the "informal" modes of 
interaction with little emphasis on participation in formal organizations that 
predominate in the LC subculture (11). Home-school social differences, for 
the LC, provide for experienced psychological difficulties in adjusting to the 
student role. The school emphasizes the achievement values of the MC, but 
the LC student is only lately and not uniformly socialized in the MC value 
pattern. Therefore, the LC student should have greater interpersonal difficulty 
than the MC student in adjusting to the achievement value system of the 
school. The MC individual is more “at home” and is more confident than 
the LC individual in the interpersonal stress situation of the school. The LC 
individual is less well prepared to meet the challenge. Therefore, the threat 
to interpersonal status should appear more critical to the LC student who 
is being judged by MC values and induce more anxiety than it would for 
the MC student, Furthermore, the school system encourages achievement not 
only in terms of school performance but also in terms of preparation for a 
vocation or an occupation. LC children should be more anxious with respect 
to interpersonal situations related to occupation or job than MC children. 
Therefore, the specific interpersonal anxiety situation chosen for this study 
was this: “You are going into an interview for a very important job.” It 
was hypothesized that this situation would be more threatening to the inter- 
personal status of LC than MC students. It was assumed that this relation- 
ship would be more stable and meaningful for males than for females. 
Although it was hypothesized that LC Ss would manifest more interpersonal 
anxiety than would MC Ss, this need not imply that in general one group 
is more anxious than the other. For example, there does not, at the moment, 
appear to be any rationale for assuming a relationship between social class 
and inanimate anxiety (fear of physical danger). If it can be shown that 
there are class differences that are specific to interpersonal anxiety but that 
these differences do not appear for inanimate anxiety, this would lend empirical 
support to the theory and validity of the S-R Inventory of Anxiousness. 
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В. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Ss for this experiment were 26 male students and 18 female students in the 
1962-63 freshman class at York University in Toronto. 


2. Procedure 


Upon entering the university, all first year students were administered a 
battery of tests including the S-R Inventory of Anxiousness (7) ; a biographi- 
cal inventory from which the $'s social class could be derived; and the School 
and College Ability Tests (SCAT), a measure of college aptitude. 

The social class position of each $ was defined by the position of each S$'s 
father on the occupational class rating scale of Blishen (2). This seven-class 
Scale (where 1 is the highest social class and 7 the lowest) is based on father's 
income and years of schooling and has a correlation of 0.94 with the rating of 
Occupational prestige in the National Opinion Research Center study in the 
United States. 

The format of the S-R Inventory of Anxiousness has its origin in a logical 
analysis of the meaning of trait ratings (12). This format samples separately 
modes of response, situations, and persons. 'The form of the S-R Inventory 
Used in this study (Form 1-X-62) obtained a sample of 10 modes of response 
ìn each of a sample of 18 situations for each $. Each mode of response is 
Teported for each situation; thus the total number of items is 180. This form 
of the Inventory also employs a five-step scale for intensity of response ranging 
from “none” to "very much.” $ is asked to report the intensity of his response 
(physiological reaction, feeling, direction of response, or effect on action in 
Progress) for each situation. d 
Я Endler eż al. (7) found three situational anxiety factors (interpersonal, 
inanimate, and ambiguous). For the present study the scores on two situations 
Were used, one interpersonal and one inanimate. The interpersonal situation— 

Ou are going into an interview for a very important job —was selected 

есацѕе (а) it had the highest factor loading (85 ) on the interpersonal status 
threatened factor, and (b) in terms of face validity it was most ae ын to 
Social class position. The inanimate (or physical danger) situation— You are 
crawling along а ledge high on а mountain side"—was selected because it had 
the highest factor loading (.76) on the inanimate personal danger factor. 

The 26 male Ss were selected in the following manner. The nine 8s from 
the lowest social classes were matched on aptitude via the SCAT with nine Ss 
from the highest social classes. Then eight students from the middle range 
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on the social class index were matched in pairs on the SCAT.2 The female Ss 
were selected in a similar fashion. The matching was done in order to partial 
out the effects of aptitude on social class and anxiety, since Grooms and Endler 
(8) had found a negative correlation between anxiety and aptitude, and 
Haywood and Dobbs (9) had found that low socioeconomic Ss were charac- 
terized by lower scores on a vocabulary test. 


C. RESULTS 


The Spearman rho rank order correlations for males and females between 
social class and both interpersonal and inanimate anxiety situations appear in 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS (RHO) BETWEEN 
SociaL CLASS AND S-R ANXIETY FOR MALES AND FEMALES 


Males Females 

Variable (N — 26) (N — 18) 
Social class vs. interpersonal anxiety —.46* —.30 
Social class vs. inanimate danger anxiety —.02 —18 


* 5 < 02. 


The correlation between social class and interpersonal anxiety for males 
was —.46? (p < .02), which was the only significant correlation. 

For the males only, ¢-tests were computed comparing the interpersonal and 
inanimate anxiety means (N = 9 for each group) for the LC and MC 
groups.4 The interpersonal anxiety mean for the LC group (27.6) was 
significantly higher (£— 293,5 < .05) than the interpersonal anxiety mean 
for the MC group (20.5). For the inanimate or personal danger situation, the 


LC group mean (26.5) was not significantly greater than the MC group 
mean (24.2). 


Classes 3 and 4 were added. For the purposes of the i-tests, the LC group included 
the nine students from classes 5, 6, and 7, and the MC group included nine Ss from 
classes 2 and 3. 

3 The correlation is negative because the social class scores we 
highest score to lowest score (ie, lowest to highest social cl 
scores were rank ordered from lowest to highest. 

4 See Footnote 2 for the composition of the LC and MC Eroups. Note that for the 
t-test analysis the sample is very small: i.e., there are only nine Ss for each group. 
No t-test analysis was attempted for the female sample, which was even smaller. 


re rank ordered from 
азз) and the anxiety 
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D. Discussion 


The results, while based on a small sample, do indicate a negative relatior 
ship between social class and interpersonal anxiety for males. That is, th 
lower the social class from which the male student comes, the more anxiou 
he is in the interpersonal situation. Furthermore, there is also tentative ev 
dence that the lower class (LC) males are more anxious in the interperson: 
situation than (MC) males. These results do not hold for females, nor ar 
there class differences with respect to inanimate or personal danger anxiet 
for either sex. The present results are congruent with the findings of Haywoo 
and Dobbs (9) that low socioeconomic Ss are characterized by higher score 
оп manifest anxiety than are high socioeconomic Ss. 

What are the implications of the results for the male Ss? For the mal 
there was a significant negative correlation (—.46) between social class ап 
interpersonal anxiety, and no relationship between social class and inanimat 
anxiety (see Table 1). These results imply that the anxiety experienced | 
not just a personality factor: i.e., that S’s anxiety does not generalize acros 
all potentially anxiety provoking situations. The low correlation (—.02 
between social class and inanimate anxiety for the males indicates that the: 
is a situational factor to the relationship between the student's experience « 
anxiety and social class. Furthermore, LC males experience more interperson: 
anxiety than do MC males, but there are no class differences with respect t 
inanimate or physical danger anxiety. 

The significant relationship between social class and interpersonal anxiet 
implies that situations, such as “You are going into an interview for a ver 
important job," are more threatening to the interpersonal status of an L4 
Person than a MC person. This particular situation, like most of the inte: 
Personal situations on the S-R Inventory, is one in which an individual i 
being judged by others, particularly by others in the MC. According t 
Douvan (4), MC children manifest more school achievement strivings an 
аге more impervious to immediate situational demands than are LC childrer 
It is possible that the MC Ss are adapted to being judged by others and еге 
fore find these types of interpersonal situations less threatening than do L€ 
Children, Furthermore, the social class index used in this study is based o 
father's occupation. Since the LC children come from families where th 
father has a low status occupation, a situation, such as an interview for | 
Very important job, which would probably improve the Ss' status, is mor 
Significant and potentially more threatening for a LC S than for a MC. A 
encounter with the inanimate or personal danger situation—“You are craw] 
ing along a ledge high on a mountain side"—is equally probable or improbabl 
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for Ss from both classes. Both classes are exposed to fairly similar physical 
dangers. However, the MC Ss are more frequently than LC Ss exposed to 
interpersonal situations where their achievement and status are being judged 
on educational and occupational criteria. These situations are not as novel for 
MC Ss as for LC Ss, and therefore they become less anxious than LC Ss in 
interpersonal situations. Hunt (13) has pointed out that “incongruity” or 
the discrepancy between sensory input and information already stored or coded 
in the brain is essential for arousal. The greater incongruity for LC Ss in 
these interpersonal situations as compared to MC Ss leads to greater arousal: 
Le., greater anxiety. 

For the females there were no significant correlations between social class 
and either anxiety situation. In terms of the rationale used for the male Ss, 
there is no reason to expect a significant relationship between social class and 
inanimate anxiety. With respect to social class and interpersonal anxiety 
(т = —.30), there are two possible explanations: (a) Occupational status 
or gaining status via an important job is not as important for females as it 
is for males. In our society a male earns his social status primarily by his 
occupation, a female usually by the occupation of her husband. Therefore, 
the relationship between social class in terms of father’s occupation and inter- 
personal anxiety is not as stable nor meaningful for females as it is for males. 
(2) The size of the female sample was very small (N = 18), and this would 
partially preclude obtaining significant results, 

In general the authors can tentatively conclude that the LC student is less 
confident in an interpersonal stress situation, has more at stake, and is less 
well prepared to meet the challenge than is the MC student, A threat to 
interpersonal status appears more critical to the LC male student and causes 
more anxiety than it would for the MC male student. 

By indicating class differences with 
males, and by indicating a differential rel 
mate anxiety, this study contributes to 
Inventory of Anxiousness. 


Tespect to interpersonal anxiety for 
ationship for interpersonal and inani- 
the construct validity of the S-R 
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A. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Juvenile delinquency continues to be one of the leading mental health prob- 
lems facing the nation today, and indeed there is mounting evidence that this 
Proliferation of antisocial behavior is not confined to America alone. Many 
European and even Asian countries are beginning to recognize that the prob- 
lem of delinquency is increasing disturbingly and that most existing facilities 
and techniques for its treatment are vastly inadequate, as evidenced by mount- 
ing delinquency rates that far exceed population increases. 

А As in any multivariate problem, there is a tendency for fashions of explana- 
tion to cycle over the various contributors, overemphasizing each in turn;* 
but the specification equation (multiple correlation based on factor analysis) 
Approach used here is capable of retaining perspective. The evidence of pro- 
fessional literature seems to point overwhelmingly to a theory of delinquency 
and complex causation. This being so, it seems safe 


that recognizes multiple : 1 
ails to recognize multiple causation and 


to predict that any approach that f 


—— 
1965 received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 20, 
‚ Copyri "Т rnal Press. „© 
1 pyright, 1956, by Tis Тош Chehalis, Washington, an institution. of the 


Department of Institutions. 


reported increase of 
ashington for the period from 1955 to 1962. 
Or example, the dramatic success of epidemiological methods used in the 
twentieth century to combat disease has ushered in within one lifetime an era 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, and other wholesale 

e time, research showed that other diseases 


to isolat, ; á P 
e the aetiologic specific and а Айе 
Е ts have begun, each with an a priori hypothesis 

ther with programs designed to control that 
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fails to study the problem by multivariate methods is destined to fall short 
of its mark. 

Among the causative influences at work, few might be expected to have 
greater predictive and explanatory power than measures of the personality and 
motivation of the delinquent individual. Only in the last decade, however, 
have measures been developed in this area that are satisfactory to the research 
psychologist and meaningful in general personality theory. These are the 
factor analyzed scales, as in the High School Personality Questionnaire, HSPQ 
(3), the Child Personality Questionnaire, CPQ (19), and the Motivation 
Analysis Test (7), each based on more than a decade of basic research prior 
to its publication. "Their use in the last five years has produced a well inte- 
grated body of significant findings on child delinquency (16), neurosis (5), 
homosexuality (6), psychosis, etc., where previously the various ad hoc person- 
ality scales had failed to replicate any significant findings. The present report 
will briefly indicate some of these diagnostic findings, and break new ground 
in asking if such tests are sensitive enough also to throw light on personality 
changes in delinquents under treatment. 


B. Recent EVIDENCE THAT TREATMENT Ams May ВЕ Incorrect 


Before proceeding with the experiment and its findings, let us focus on the 
practical issues in treatment that it is designed to answer. Measures of re- 
cidivism (i.e., treatment failure) in the United States, while probably not well 
enough defined and standardized to make valid comparisons between delin- 
quency treatment agencies, do strongly suggest that the problem of delinquency 
is being handled more by outworn clinical theories than by the theories arising 
from new quantitative experimental approaches. 

It was recently reported (14) that the recidivism rates in the United States 
ranged from 20 per cent to 80 per cent. The ink was hardly dry on that report 
when, by personal communication," the authors learned that the upper limit 
of that range had been extended to 90 per cent. Furthermore, 32 per cent of 
the inmates of a typical institution of its kind—the Washington Adult Correc- 
tion facilities—are recidivists from juvenile rehabilitation facilities (21). 

Before concentrating on the question of what methods should be used to 
treat delinquents, let us make a brief review of the recent history of practice 
in training schools that will help us to focus on the problem as it stands at 
this time. World War II, a turning point in the history of many movements, 
appears also to have made its impact felt in this field. As if to attempt to 
understand its own madness, the world focused its attention at this time upon 


5 Personal communication from В. Е. Kelly, 1964. 
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mental health. The professional literature expanded in geometric proportions 
and mental health workers were trained in unprecedented numbers. Psychologi- 
cal terminology had now become household parlance. But man also at this 
time began to reproduce himself at a rate unequaled in history. Both of these 
influences began to be felt in the field of delinquency by the midpoint of the 
century. Training schools, which up to that time had viewed their charges 
as merely bad boys in need of tighter discipline, could no longer ignore the 
consistently repeated statement from behavioral scientists that behavior is 
caused. А new treatment model was needed and it was needed quickly because 
already the population explosion was being felt around the world. With the 
writings of Eichorn serving as a guideline, the psychoanalytic paradigm was 
readily adopted as the guiding philosophy of progressive agencies (11). 
Sheldon (20), however, had already expressed his concern over the readi- 
ness of the sophisticated delinquent to accept the interpretations of psycho- 
analysis as а ready-made and highly systematized set of excuses to explain 
away and justify his deviant, antisocial behavior. Sheldon further implied that 
guilt, concern, and anxiety resulting from the delinquent's acting out are essen- 
tial to his rehabilitation. He observed that even in the late 1930’s delinquents 
could explain their behavior in psychoanalytic terms and discuss the appropri- 
ate psychoanalytic constructs with the precision of a boy reciting the catechism. 
Sheldon’s concern seems, however, to have gone almost unheeded and to this 
day the majority of those working with delinquents have superimposed a treat- 
ment model designed for neurotics onto the problems of delinquency, whether 
it fits or not. No doubt, to the extent that the delinquent is neurotic, the 
model works, Pierson and Kelly (17), however, presented some rather con- 
vincing evidence that neuroticism and delinquency are not the same thing, 
Particularly with regard to anxiety. 'They found the entire delinquent popula- 
tion of one state (Washington) to be most significantly below average on 
anxiety, Evidently concurrently, Glasser (12), a psychiatrist, reached a similar 
Conclusion based on his clinical experience and advocated a system of psycho- 
therapy that stressed the individual’s responsibility for his behavior and 
eschewed “classical” ego-supportive and anxiety reduction techniques. It has 
even been suggested (17) that such techniques reinforce the existing pathology. 
This sketch of the recent history of delinquency, by way of summary, shows 
then a sudden departure following World War П from the moralistic, puni- 
tive philosophy prevalent for centuries to a more permissive, causation-oriented 
approach based primarily upon psychoanalysis. It could be speculated that the 
Pendulum is now about to swing back, but it is with much hesitancy and inde- 
cision that it does so. The time would appear ripe and indeed the need urgent 
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for a systematic reappraisal of existing research findings by more penetrating 
personality and motivation measuring instruments in the quest for a more 
precise and productive theory of delinquency and its treatment. 

This report deals with a method of delinquency treatment that has included 
instruments of measurement to evaluate its effectiveness. These instruments as 
indicated above were developed around the structural viewpoint in personality 
measurement (1, 2, 4). А comprehensive discussion of the applied use of this 
theory of personality is in press and will be available soon to practitioners in 
school, clinic and industry (7). The HSPQ and СРО mentioned above are 
now being supplemented by the Early School Personality Questionnaire 
(ESPQ) by Professor R. Coan (9), and the Pre-School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire (PSPQ) by Professor R. Dreger (10), so that it becomes possible 
to obtain practical assessment of personality for age levels ranging from 5 to 
adulthood. Essentially the same factors of personality are measured through- 
out the life span of the individual, except those that are peculiar to one age 
level (e.g., radicalism versus conservatism is peculiar to adults). For the 
present study, the HSPQ was selected because of its applicability to the age 
range of the subjects employed in the study. 


C. RESEARCH DESIGN 


The subjects were 123 males, aged 14 to 18, committed by the juvenile 
courts of Washington as delinquent and assigned to Green Hill School. Their 
assignment to that agency indicates that a review board considered them to 
be, compared with others considered by the board, older and more aggressively 
delinquently identified, and thus requiring the greater structural security of 
an institution staffed and equipped to deal with more serious acting out. The 
boys were committed for a variety of offenses but most had committed car 
theft, burglary, or theft. The subjects were committed during the years of 
1962 and 1963. 

The HSPQ is published in two 140 item questionnaires, labeled Form A 
and Form B. The two forms have been shown to be equivalent (3). Form A 
was administered during the first week of residence. Form B was administered 
during the last week of residence. AII Subjects were in residence for seven to 
eight months. АП but one of the cottages where the boys lived were 16-boy 
cottages. Twenty-three boys attended school all day. Ninety boys attended 
school one-half day and were assigned either to a vocational training program 
or a work assignment in the institutional industry. Ten boys worked all day 
in industrial assignments. АП received group psychotherapy. Scheduled recrea- 
tional and athletic activities were provided and the boys participated in 
cottage groups. The academic program was arranged in such a way that the 
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boys could begin at a level that would insure success and were permitted to 
Progress at their own pace. Developmental reading was stressed because earlier 
research showed that the population from which this sample was extracted 
averaged two-year retardation (18). The aims of this academic program have 
been described in detail elsewhere (15, 18), but in general the program aims 
to give the boy an opportunity to catch up to his grade level, to teach him 
the fundamentals he missed in public school, and to provide an environment 
in which success and recognition promptly reinforce achievement. 'The pro- 
fessional staff of the program served as consultants to the cottage counselors 
and also provided individual attention when needed. Such counselling was of 
а directive, problem-oriented nature. Unacceptable behavior was reinforced by 
Prompt isolation from the group, which could range from 24 hours to as much 
as a week or more. Decision to return the boy to the group was made by a 
Staff committee. The group therapy sessions dealt primarily with group living 
problems and with individuals’ problems of living with the group. Most 
interpretations of behavior were done by the boys themselves. The function 
of the therapist was to maintain balance and order in the group and to facilitate 
communication. 

Forty-three boys not included in the study were assigned to the maximum 
Security cottage because they were considered to be security risks or were 
unable to adjust to the less structured “open program.” Form A of the HSPQ 
Was administered the first week in this cottage. The boys averaged two 
months in this cottage. Just before release they were administered Form B. 

After a period of seven or eight months, depending on the boy’s progress, 
he appeared before a review board consisting of clinical and administrative 
Personnel, At this time a decision was made whether to parole him or continue 
his program. 

Means and standard deviations were computed for all 14 factors of the 
HSPQ Form A and for Form B, and ¢ ratios were computed. Any having a 
Significance beyond р less than .05 are shown in Table 1. All four exceed ? = 


TABLE 1 
CHANGES IN HSPQ PERSONALITY FACTORS IN "md Group UNDER TREATMENT 
(N — 123 
Form A Form B . 

Factor Score, stens Score, stens Change 1 ratio 2 
Е 5.36 —0.78 3.04 OL 
G ou 6.34 +1.66 6.46 .001 
1 431 5.81 -L1.50 5.84 ‘oot 
Q3 4.31 5.22 +0.91 3.54 ‘001 


Note: E = Submissiveness versus Dominance, G = Superego Strength, І = Harria 
Versus Premsisia, and Q3 = Self-Sentiment Formation. 
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-01. For comparison, and to show that this effect is not merely anything due 
to retesting as such, the results are presented in Table 2 for a contrast situation 
in which 97 youths (Air Force) were retested on the HSPQ with no inter- 
vening treatment, the interval being only a weck. 


TABLE 2 
CHANGES IN HSPQ PERSONALITY Factors IN UNTREATED Ата Force MEN 
(№ = 97) 

HSPQ factor Ma t Significance 
A -+.0309 +.1139 n.s. 
B —.1134 —1.1193 n.s. 
© +.2474 +.6122 n.s. 
D —.1237 —.4391 ns. 
E 4.1134 4-.3790 n.s. 
F +.3196 +.9913 n.s. 
G 4.0825 43-2444. n.s. 
H —.0412 —.9238 n.s. 
T —.1856 —.6402 n.s. 
T —.0309 —.1502 n.s. 
(0) —.1753 —.5701 n.s. 
о, 4-.2887 +.8019 n.s. 
о; +.1856 4.4821 n.s. 
о, —.0619 —.2605 n.s. 


D. ANaLvsis or RESULTS 


The pre- and posttreatment means of four factors—E, G, I, and Q3—were 


found to differ very significantly in this sample at Green Hill School. These 
will be discussed individually. 


1. Factor E: Submissiveness Versus Dominance 


This is a familiar and well defined factor found in humans and animals 
alike. At its positive pole (E+, Dominance) it can be described as follows: 
aggressive, assertive, hostile, rebellious, and tough. Far from being all “bad,” 
the mode of expression will depend on other Personality factors as well as 
situational considerations (3). While it has been found to be associated with 
good performance in sports, originality of research (when associated with 
intelligence) (4), and independence in thought, its expression can also take 
the form of antisocial behavior. For example, it has been found to be abnor- 
mally high in clinically judged psychopaths (4). It has also been found to be 
high in several studies of juvenile delinquents (3). 


ba ee 
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Table 1 shows that E Factor has been reduced very significantly. At its 
negative pole, E Factor (E—, Submissive) is described as follows: sub- 
missive, dependent, kindly, conventional, and conforming. On the other hand, 
unduly low E Factor has been found to be one of several factors that make up 
the syndrome of neuroticism (4). Considering the clinical criterion associa- 
tions found with E Factor at both poles, it would seem reasonable to presume 
that the healthiest E Factor score should be entre les deux, or not significantly 
different from the mean, and that therapy with delinquents and neurotics 
Should be pursued in these opposite directions. 


2. Factor G: Superego Strength 


This factor seems to describe those characteristics which Freud called the 
Superego—that which drives the ego and restrains the id. In more operational 
terms, G Factor at its positive pole depicts a regard for moral standards. High 


G Factor is associated with increased school achievement, leadership potential, 
һе person high in С Factor views 


and occupational success in later life (3). T 
d morals; persevering, 


himself as correct in, and a guardian of, manners an 
Planful, able to concentrate, cautious in thinking before he speaks, and pre- 
ferring efficient people to other companions. Persons low on this factor lack 
acceptance of group moral standards and are described as undependable, friv- 
Olous, and impatient, and they disregard their obligations to others. Psycho- 
Paths score conspicuously low on this factor and several studies of delinquents 
show them to be low as well (3). 

Table 1 reveals that G Factor has been raised very significantly and in 
fact has changed more than any of the other factors. The significance of this 


change will be discussed below. 
3. Factor I: Harria Versus Premsia 


This factor appears to be close to the “tender versus tough” mindedness 
Originally conceived by William James. Its exact description, however, has 
necessitated the creation of the terms “harria and premsia.” Premsia (I+), 
an abbreviation for protected emotional sensitivity, describes an individual 
who is demanding, subjective, artistically fastidious, and acts on sensitive 
Intuition, The Harric (I—) individual, on the other hand, is tough, expects 
ttle, is hard to the point of cynicism, and is unaffected by “fancies.” Intuition 
Plays no part in harria, only hard, cold facts. It has been speculated that 
I Factor is determined almost completely environmental, varying from family 
to family: that is, from atmospheres of overprotectiveness to those of tough 
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neglect. Pierson and Kelly (17) found a statewide population of delinquents 
most significantly low in I Factor and concluded that this reflected the ex- 
aggerated masculinity or toughness characteristic of the delinquent boy. 
Following the institutional treatment described, this sample of boys changed 
very significantly in the direction of increased emotional sensitivity (I+). 


4. Factor Q3: Self-Sentiment Formation 


If any single personality factor could be nominated as the most important 
contributor to personality integration, it would have to be Q3. It has been 
identified (3) with the self-sentiment: Le, with the integration of dynamic 
attitudes around the preservation of а socially acceptable self-concept. "The 
"Q" designation indicates that the factor has been established only in ques- 
tionnaire responses, being elusive in rating studies. This is no doubt because 
the factor expresses an attitude about the "self," expressing the degree to 
which the individual has incorporated an “ego-ideal” that governs his be- 
havior (Q3-L). Persons high on Factor Q3 show socially approved character 
responses, self control, foresight, and conscientiousness. HSPQ norms for 
Washington delinquents (8) reveal significantly low scores on ОЗ. 

In the present sample, Factor Q3 has been very significantly raised. 

For the boys assigned to the maximum security cottage, only one factor 
changed significantly, Factor O4. Factor Q4 is ergic tension. It is a component 
of the second-order factor of anxiety and represents the level of undischarged 
total drive (3). This change brings experimental support to the common sense 
expectation that confinement raises the level of drive frustration. 

As a means of measuring what is proposed to be the delinquent's socialization 


response, the following formula is offered and is labeled the Index of Social- 
ization (Тю): 


Lo; = ((Ei — Ез) te) + ((Gs» — G1) te) + (0—1) 4) + ((Q32— 
Q31) гоз) /k, 


where E; equals the measurement in stens of the subject’s pretreatment E 
Factor, and ЕЁ» equals the measurement in stens of the subject’s posttreatment 
E Factor, and 2, equals the ¢ ratio for pre- and Posttreatment means of E 
Factor, and & equals the number of Factors in the equation, or four. 

The above equation as written would be acceptable (with slight modifica- 
tion) to computers using the Fortran language and is Proposed as a tentative 
tool to measure amelioration of delinquent boys. Loc will range from —42.48 
to +-42.48, with zero representing no change. This equation could be refined 
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for greater precision by accounting for the correlations among factors, but 
among these particular factors they are negligible (4). 


E. SUMMARY AND Discussion 


Factors G and Q3 at their positive pole probably together describe what is 
Popularly called “character.” These factors together predict the individual’s 
Capacity for socially responsible behavior. With other factors held constant, 
they describe a person's capacity to assume a dependable, mature, and re- 
sponsible place in society. It would appear, therefore, to be of signal impor- 
tance that both G and Q3 have been raised to a significant degree. We even 
diagnose delinquents as character disorders, so it would certainly seem to be 
а sign of response to treatment to change these factors significantly. 

The desirable change in E Factor hardly needs elaboration. It is apparent 
that for a delinquent to find more socially acceptable outlets for his aggression, 
indeed to reduce significantly his aggressiveness, is undeniably a reflection of 
amelioration. While the change was in the direction of neurotic, submissive 
dependency, it appears that these boys “knew when to stop” and aligned 
themselves closely to the population mean. 

While this sample of delinquents began their treatment significantly below 
average on I Factor, we cannot say that this is necessarily entirely undesirable. 

ngineers, surgeons, policemen, and mechanics are, for example, low on this 
factor, Thus, while low I is not intrinsically undesirable, the pattern formed 
by its association with defective character (G—, Q3—) and aggressiveness 
(E+) would appear to present a highly delinquent and antisocial syndrome. 

© raise I Factor so that it approaches closely to the population average 
Would therefore appear to be an expedient aim in the immediate urgency of 
deflecting the delinquent from his tough, hypermasculine, cynical character- 
istics in favor of increased emotional sensitivity. 

Finally, the discovery that two months of maximum security without treat- 
ment succeeded in changing only one factor in the direction of raised drive 
tension and anxiety might dispel the notion, which some hold, that the way to 
treat delinquents is to lock them up, unless it can be shown that some long 
term changes ultimately follow. . 

This study provides the first substantial evidence, on a sizeable sample, 
that guided group interaction, structured group living, group psychotherapy, 
and academic and vocational training significantly change the delinquent’s 
Personality in a favorable direction. It adds a note of nice consistency to learn 
in the final days of this project that the recidivism rate among first releases 
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followed for one year during the period of this study dropped from a previous 
20 per cent to 16 per cent (22), an all time low, and we are encouraged by 
these findings to believe that juvenile delinquency can be successfully treated 
in an institutional setting if the desired personality changes are clearly focussed 
and measured. 

In summary, therefore, the three main generalized findings of the research 
are: (a) a check that the deviations of admitted delinquents from the general 
population on the major meaningful personality factors are as recent research 
has revealed; (5) a demonstration that the new factored tests, as instanced by 
the HSPQ, are sensitive and reliable enough to reveal significant changes of 
personality over such a period; and (c) an inference that, since the changes 
are associated with better adjustment, the aims of the psychoanalytic school 
in treatment goals may have in the past been wide of the mark. 
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THE SCORES OF SOME MMPI SCALES* 
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Монах C. Јоѕні AND BEER SINGH 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Among the personality inventories available їп America, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), constructed and standardized 
by Professors Starke R. Hathaway and James C. McKinley, and Cattell's 
«16 Р.Е. Test” have been found to be most popular among psychologists in 
general. Four clinical scales of the MMPI—Hypochondriasis (Hs), Hysteria 
(Hy), Masculinity-Femininity (Mf), and Psychopathic Deviate (Pd)—as 
well as one validity scale—i.e., Lie (L)—have been adapted in Hindi language 
and standardized under Indian conditions in order to meet the pressing need 
of multiphasic personality testing in India (10). 

These five scales have been validated against the following six criteria: (а) 
difference among the М (Mean) values of different clinical groups, (^) dif- 
ference among the M values of three clinical groups and normal standardiza- 
tion sample, (c) discrimination power of the items between two extreme 
Scoring groups, (d) internal consistency of the items, (е) intrinsic validity, 
and (f) construct validity. The 167 items of the final form of these five 
scales have been found to be highly valid against all six criteria (6). The 
relative reliability of the five scales has been worked out by computing coeffi- 
cients of stability (time intervals: 12, 134, and 234 days) and coefficients of 
homogeneity for both the male and female samples separately. Absolute reli- 
ability of the five scales has been established by computing standard error of 
measurements (SEM). All five scales have been found to be highly reliable (6). 


B. PROBLEM 


The present study attempts to determine the extent of influence of socio- 


economic background on the scores of the five scales standardized under 
Indian conditions (7). In the prescientific era of psychology, personality was 
Conceived as a gift of God. God was replaced by the discoveries of modern 
biology in the nineteenth century, and heredity of the individual was con- 
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sidered to be the only factor that influenced the development of personality. 
In recent years, increased importance has been given to the socioeconomic en- 
vironmental forces in shaping the personality. Since each individual belongs 
to a somewhat different constellation of cultural subgroups, each individual 
has a unique personal status or position in a society, and participates in the 
general sociocultural environment in an individual way. No two individuals 
live in quite the same world. These differences develop due to socioeconomic 
and subcultural factors. 

The term socioeconomic status covers occupation, 
income. Low socioeconomic status usually refers to 
work and small income. 
Psychologists have studi 


cultural background, and 

unskilled or semiskilled 
High socioeconomic status connotes an opposite status. 
ed the effects of family income on personality devel- 
opment and have found that children belonging to a low income group suffer 
severely from a sense of emotional insecurity, self-devaluation, and isolation. 
Ultimately, basic attitudes, interests, values, and habits o£ the individual are 
changed by such feelings. On the other hand, high socioeconomic status pro- 
vides a relatively healthful and stimulating environment for child develop- 
ment. “Тһе genetic endowment provides for the essential basis and sets the 
limits for both physical and psychological development, but the ways in which 
our potentialities are shaped into actuality depend on our physical and social 
environment,” states Coleman (1, p. 64). 

Since socioeconomic status exerts significant influence on the personality 
development of the individual, it may be assumed that it will also have some 
appreciable influence on the way that subjects respond to a personality ques- 
tionnaire, 

C. SAMPLE 


The five MMPI scales (5) were administered to 2196 urban boys, from 
freshman to Postgraduate classes and from 16 to 26 years of age. The sample 


was drawn from the average type of college situated in Varanasi and Agra 
city of Uttar Pradesh. The incidental-purposive sampling technique (4) was 
used in drawing samples. The sample contained students grouped by subject- 
major as follows: Arts, 663; Science, 563; Agriculture, 612; Commerce, 222; 
and Education, 136. The socioeconomic level of the guardians of the students 


ranged from poorly defined class to a very rich stratum, but mainly centered 
around the lower middle-class status. 


D. Resutrs 
Scoring revealed that 178 students scored equal to or more than 10 raw 
score on the L Scale. So high a raw score on the L Scale indicates that there 


a 
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is a possibility that the scores on other scales may be invalid for these subjects 
(2). In order to obtain valid and reliable results, it was necessary to eliminate 
such cases, When all such cases were left out, 2018 cases remained for final 
statistical analysis. 

For the purpose of studying the influence of socioeconomic background on 
the scores of the five MMPI scales, the sample of 2018 cases was divided into 
four groups according to the monthly income of parents. Groups T О. 
and IV were composed of subjects whose fathers’ monthly incomes were found 
to be up to Rs. 100, Rs. 101 to 250, Rs. 251 to 500, and Rs. 501 and above, 
respectively. After the sample was divided into these four groups, the M, 
standard deviation, and SEM for different scales and for the four groups 
were obtained, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
M, SD, AND SEM For DIFFERENT ScaLEs AND FOR FoUR GROUPS 
Scales 
Group Hs Hy Mf Pd L 
Group I (N — 801) 
M 8.928 13.702 16.254 15.378 5.126 
SD 4.586 4.666 3.984 4.944 2.091 
SEM 162 16+ 140 17% 073 
Group II (N — 705) 
M 8.292 13.620 15.894 14.886 4.931 
SD 4.422 4.518 3.848 4.976 2.152 
SEM 166 A70 146 487 .076 
Group III (N — 346) 
M 8.212 13.546 15.644 14.756 4.999 
SD 4.484 4.558 3.890 5.054 2.023 
SEM 241 245 .209 271 108 
Group IV (N — 166) 
M 7.608 12.924 15.212 14.036 4.970 
SD 3.964 4.100 419+ 5.002 2.233 
SEM .307 318 325 .388 174 


Note: Hs — Hypochondriasis, Hy — Hysteria, Mf — Masculinity-femininity, Pd — 
Psychopathic Deviate, and L — Lie Scale. 
nces among the M values on each of five scales 


The significance of differe 
obtaining critical ratio (CR) values. CR 


of the four groups was tested by 
values are shown in Table 2. 


E. Discussion 


From Table 1 it can be seen that Group I scores higher than the other 
three groups on the Hs Scale. The differences among the M values of Group I 
and the remaining three groups is significant at .01, or beyond the level of 
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TABLE 2 
CriticaL RATIO VALUES TESTING THE SIGNIFICANCE ОЕ DIFFERENCE AMONG 
THE M VALUES oN EACH OF THE Five SCALES OF THE Four Groups 


Group 
Scale Group I п HI 
Hypochondriasis n е bus 
IV 3.505 1.976 1.544 
i II 331 
Hysteria Tir 321 m 
IV 2.183 1.933 1.551 
culinity-femininity II 1.441 
lacur ш 2430 948 
IV 2.943 1.921 1.108 
Psychopathic deviate II 1.929 
III 1.931 .395 
IV 3.134 1.976 1.522 
Lie II 1.788 
III .697 435 


IV .834 .205 433 
ee eB 


confidence. The second, third, and fourth groups do not differ significantly 
on this scale. 

On the Hy Scale, Group I again scores higher than the other three groups. 
Significant difference is found between Group I and Group IV only. The 
differences among the М values of the second, third, and fourth groups are 
found to be insignificant. 

Average scores of the second, third, and fourth groups are lower than those 
of the first group on the Mf Scale. Again, Group I significantly differs from 
the third and the fourth groups on this scale. The level of significance is 
found to be .01. 

On the Pd Scale, there is only one significant difference—viz., between the 
M values of Group I and Group IV. Group I scores higher than Group IV. 


Group I, whose income is up to Rs. 100 per month, differs significantly 
from Group IV on four of the five scales. On the L Scale, Group I does 
not differ significantly from Group IV, whose income is Rs. 500 and above. 
ch other on any of the five scales. 

Dahlstrom and Welsh (2) have reported that on the MMPI the high 
status group showed significantly higher value on the Mf Scale than did the 
low status group, while the low group was higher on scales L, Hs, and Ну. 


"— — S 
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In the present study, the low income group scored higher on the Mf Scale 
than did the high income group. 

The results of the present study are supported by the findings of the Amer- 
ican workers. In other words, the Hs, Hy, and Pd types of symptoms of 
mental disorders are found to be more frequent in the low income group than 
in the high income group. 

Perlman (9), using the original data from the subjects in the Minnesota 
normative sample, also found that lower class persons consistently obtained 
higher T scores on the basic clinical scales (Scale Mf not included) than did 
high-class persons, the only exception being Scale Hy. He concluded that on 
the scales where scores are earned mainly by symptom admission, the denial 
pattern of the middle class seemed to lead to lower scale values than did 
the pattern of the less defensive working class subjects. 

Gough (3) developed the socioeconomic status scale from the items of the 
MMPI on high school students. He divided the students into low-status and 
high-status classifications by means of the Sims Score Card ratings on their 
families, Item analysis revealed 34 items sensitive to status in a large group 
of students. 

McDonald and Gynther (8) found that Negroes obtain significantly 
higher scores than whites on scales L, F, Hs, D, and Mf. Dahlstrom and 
Welsh (2) suggested that results of Negro-white comparisons are due to 
Socioeconomic inequalities between the two groups. 

Such findings suggest the conclusion that middle-class and upper-class stu- 
dents are more sensitive than lower class adults to the unfavorable implications 
of what they say about themselves on inventories like the MMPI. Such high 
sensitiveness of upper and middle class may be the cause for their low scores 
on the clinical scales. It would be necessary to take into account the differ- 
ences of socioeconomic background whenever these MMPI scales are to be 
used in research or clinical practice. 

Thus the findings of the present study, similar to those from the American 
workers on the MMPI, further prove the validity of the five given MMPI 
scales, 
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EVIDENCE SUPPORTING A PRAISE DECREMENT 
HYPOTHESIS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA* 


Trinity College and Nexo York University 


Epwarp Н. ЁїзснЕк AND Martin J. Носн 


Buss and Lang (5) recently published an extensive review of evidence 
concerning psychological deficit in schizophrenia. One of the principal hypoth- 
eses examined states that social censure (i.e., usually some form of negative 
verbal reinforcement) is disruptive of the schizophrenic subject’s cognitive and 
motor functions. The hypothesis was introduced by Rodnick and Garmezy 
(19) in 1957, and the bulk of subsequent experimental work has refuted it 
[see Atkinson and Robinson (2); Buss, Weiner, and Buss (6) ; Cavanaugh, 
Cohen, and Lang (7) ; Fischer (9) ; Goodstein, Guertin, and Blackburn (12) ; 
Leventhal (15) ; and Losen (16)], whereas earlier studies appeared to sup- 
port it [see Garmezy (11) ; Olsen (18) ; and Webb (22)]. In their review, 
Buss and Lang indicate that social censure is incomplete as an explanation 
for schizophrenic psychological deficit in laboratory tasks, given the evidence 
that verbal censure can motivate schizophrenic subjects. Their point is well 
taken. 

However, several of the above-cited studies have suggested the plausibility 
of a praise decrement hypothesis, demonstrating that schizophrenic task per- 
formance under praise is reliably poorer than that under censure [see Atkinson 
and Robinson (2); Buss eż al. (5); and Leventhal (15)]. Atkinson and 
Robinson report a praise decrement for schizophrenic subjects in two com- 
Parative senses: first, schizophrenic performance is significantly worse in a 
Praise condition compared to a censure condition; and, second, the opposite 
finding is true for normal subjects. A later study by Berkowitz (4) also 
Teports performance decrements for schizophrenic subjects in a “warmth” 
Condition (subjects praised prior to testing), compared to both a “rebuff” 
and a no contact, nonevaluative condition. Berkowitz found no similar decre- 
ments for normal subjects. Most recently, Ebner (8) reports an experiment 
in which, under praise, significant verbal conditioning was obtained with 
normal Ss but not with schizophrenic Ss. In view of the fact that other writers 
[е.р., Mednick (17)] give reason and evidence why schizophrenic Ss will 
ee 
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often condition faster than nonschizophrenic Ss, Ebner's results add substance 
to a praise decrement position. Presumably the type of social reinforcement 
(i.e., praise) used in his study might have accounted for the inferior perform- 
ance of schizophrenic Ss. | А н 

The evidence supporting a praise decrement for schizophrenic subjects 1s 
consistent with the etiological theories that propose schizophrenia is a mal- 
adaptive defensive reaction to a censorious interpersonal environment in the 
patient's formative past [see Arieti (1); Bateson ef al. (3); Fromm- 
Reichmann (10); and Sullivan (21)]. An extension of the theory to the 
experimental situation would hold that praise is discordant with the 
schizophrenic subject's unusually low self-esteem. The schizophrenic subject 
has a negative perception of his self that is dissonant with the experimenter's 
praise of that self. The hypothesis thus states that schizophrenic subjects are 
unused to receiving praise, are uncomfortable with it, and not likely to 
respond favorably to it. Я 

The evidence is at this point tentative, but the praise decrement hypothesis 
appears more tenable than does the original social censure hypothesis proffered 
by Rodnick and Garmezy (19), and should go a long way toward explain- 
ing the absolute psychological deficit noted by Hunt and Cofer (13), Kendig 
and Richmond (14), Shakow (20), and others. Perhaps the most useful 
approach for future research would consist of an exploration of the interaction 
of oral reinforcement with the self-esteem variable of schizophrenia. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent volume concerning the causes of Nazi atrocities, Hannah Arendt 
(1) has posited that much of Nazi sadism derived from what she refers to 
as "banality." She has described such persons as Eichmann as hungering for 
a rise in rank and status rather than as purposeful sadists. Arendt's thesis 
argues that the sadistic acts by Nazi officials upon outgroup members were 
perpetrated more for social recognition, upward mobility, and social approval 
motives than for aggressive needs alone. That Arendt's interpretation is con- 
troversial to the layman is obvious in the long diatribes printed in respectable 
journals subsequent to the publication of her book (5, 14). The primary 
source of disbelief on the part of Arendt's critics seems to reside in the idea 
that antisocial, hostile acts can be committed in the service of "prosocial" 
goals. Arendt’s critics continually try to portray Eichmann, and others like 
sadistic persons. Arendt argues, on the other hand, that such 
ing, boorish, or banal individuals who 
he system in which they were 
ption of Eichmann and 


him, as hostile, 
persons were more likely nondiscriminat 
were rarely apt to question the values of t 
participants. The similarity between Arendt's descri 
Otto Rank's (16) portrait of "average man" are marked. 

In the psychological literature concerning conformity, the individual's will- 
ingness to agree with "wrong" judgments and his susceptibility to group de- 
mands has been a well-known and tested phenomenon (4). Until recently, 
however, there has been little experimental data that might help to bridge 
the gap between information regarding conformity and field incidents where 
Social pressure helps determine such occurrences as mass executions. That a 
large gap exists between the effects of social pressure in a benign length of 
line judgment task and choosing to participate in mass executions and torture 


is obvious. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, оп October 11 
1965. Copyright, 1966, by The Journal Press. , 
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In a series of investigations concerning "obedience," Milgram (9, 10, 11) 
has presented an extension of the conformity literature to behavior that is, 
in some ways, analogous to the Nazi atrocity behaviors. Milgram has used 
the experimenter-subject relationship as a model of the authority-subordinate 
interaction. In his obedience studies, the experimenter encourages and, if neces- 
sary, demands that the subject administer increasingly severe shock to a 
victim during a learning task; the victim, meanwhile, protests, complains, 
and even screams in response to the shock. The dependent measure is custom- 
arily the number of trials before the subject refuses to continue. Briefly, 
Milgram has reported findings that substantially support Arendt’s position, 
that atrocity-like behavior can be induced in a high proportion of individuals 
who appear to be ordinary, nonsadistic people. In fact, Milgram finds more 
than half of his subjects submitting to his demands at all times unless some 
unusual counter-demand procedure is utilized (11). In short, Milgram finds 
that people will commit “sadist-like” acts as a function of obedience to social 
demands rather than as a function of a “hostile nature.” 


In research concerning the disinhibition of aggression through use of 
aggressive models, Walters and Thomas (18) reported that punitive or ag- 
gressive responses increase after the viewing of aggression displays. Walters 
nd ‘Thom: s hypothesis, that vicarious par- 
ticipation in aggressive displays would lead to a decrease in aggression. In 
explaining their results, these writers suggested that disinhibition of aggression 
could occur in two ways. First, “the mere observation of an aggressive model 
who is not punished for his aggression may lead to a lessening of inhibitions 
on the expression of aggression, Second, for some groups of subjects, aggres- 


sion may increase even in the absence of anger) positive reinforcement, or 
the example set by a model, if 


1 Italics are the authors’ own. 
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the purpose of this investigation both to explore a relevant individual difference 
measure, and to help clarify the situational demand characteristics granted 
such import by these previously mentioned writers. 

In accord with the Walters and Thomas hypotheses, it is the intent of 
this investigation to test the effects of censure expectancy upon aggression 
expression. It is predicted that aggression will increase when subjects an- 
ticipate little or no censure for being aggressive. In contrast, subjects who 
expect disapproval or censure for displays of aggression will exhibit a decrease 
in aggression. 

Secondarily, differential responsivity to censure probability is predicted 
from the conflict model in social learning theory (17). Conflict, in social 
lves the difference between the value of and expectancy 
n would be described as conflicted 
goal (high reinforcement value) 
for obtaining that goal. In this 
gressive 


learning terms, invo 
of being able to achieve a given goal. A perso 
if he exhibited strong preferences for a given 
and little hope of success (low expectancy ) 
study, it is predicted that individuals who exhibit conflict regarding ag 


behavior will be most influenced by the censure expectancy conditions. With 


anticipated censure, aggression conflicted individuals should show a greater 


decrease in aggression than individuals who are less conflicted about aggres- 
Sion, in a customarily aggression-inducing situation. With little expected 
censure, however, the aggression conflicted person should exhibit a greater 
increase in aggression than his less conflicted peer. 

These latter predictions are made on the assumption that conflict indicates 
high reinforcement value for aggressive behavior. The accompanying ex- 
Pectancy of rebuke for executing such behavior should, however, be most 
Subject to an experimental manipulation of censure probability. With low 
Censure expectancy conditions, conflict would be abated and the otherwise 
conflicted person should become increasingly aggressive. "With high censure 
expectancy, however, conflict remains intact so that conflicted persons should 
exhibit decided avoidance of aggressive behavior. The nonconflicted person, 
however, should demonstrate less variability between conditions than is 
shown by conflicted subjects, since their aggressive behavior is less strongly 
motivated, less guilt or anxiety arousing, and hence less subject to the effects 


of external censure. 
B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Forty male members of two introductory psychology classes at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo, who had previously completed the aggression-conflict 
measure, were solicited to participate in the experiment. All Ss were volunteers 
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who were paid one dollar for their services. No connection was drawn between 
the conflict measurement session and the experimental session. 


2. Measurement of A ggression-Conflict 


Under the guise of a study of creativity, students in two introductory 
psychology classes completed written stories to a series of seven projected 
pictures. Four of the pictures? were drawn from the Kagan aggression picture 
series (8). An additional three pictures from the need-achievement series 
served as diversions from the aggression series. The 
ministered in an ascending order of aggression cu 
were allowed for each written response, 
tions (2). 

Briefly, aggression conflict is indicated by the absence of aggression themes 
given to aggression cued pictures, Murstein (12) has written, "If then a 
series of fairly non-ambiguous hostile Pictures are presented to a mixed group 
xpect the normal group to perceive 
» While the ego-defensive group might be less prone to 


€ cards in an effort to maintain а 
good impression before the examiner" (12, p. 232), 


Kagan pictures were ad- 
e clarity. Three minutes 
Which was made to standard ques- 


to write aggression stories to aggression 
because they expected censure from the 


ures were scored according to Kagan's (7) criteria. 
A theme was Scored as aggressive if there were references to fighting, destruc- 
swearing. These themes were scored by the four 
between pairs of raters was +.79 and +.84 
Tes used were the averages of the two ratings. 


2 Kagan cards used were cll—boy with fist, other bo: i 
а D У with hand over mouth; a14— 
man leaning towards older man with back of fist; a2—one i т; and 
al—one man strangling another. ý man punching another; 
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This is an experiment studying the effects of an interpolated activity, 
the showing of a film, on a reward and punishment learning task. We 
would like you to teach this code (printed code of numbers handed to S) 
to another subject (С), who should be along any moment now. You will 
teach this code to the other subject by using the machine in front of you. 
The numbers of the code sheet correspond to the row of five levers 
(situated at the lower part of the apparatus), and as you can see from 
the code sheet there are 30 trials in both the first and second series of 
trials. On each trial you simply press down simultaneously the two 
levers which correspond to the two numbers on your printed code. 

The learning subject will receive the code on a panel of lights which 
he has on the top of his machine and will respond by attempting to 
match the two lights which come on with a row of levers which he has 
at the bottom of his machine. When he responds correctly, this green 
light will come on your panel and you press this lever to the "correct" 
position in order to indicate to him that he has made a correct response. 
If he responds incorrectly, this red light will come on and you administer 
the punishment by pressing this lever down to the "shock" position. 

The numbers that you see on this top dial indicate the level of shock 
intensity; the intensity increases as one moves the indicator from 0 to 10. 
Every time your learner makes an incorrect response you select a par- 
ticular intensity level and depress this lever; as long as the lever is de- 
pressed, your learning subject will receive electric shock. (Ss held the 
shock electrodes while E was explaining the shock procedure and received 
a low voltage charge described as level 1.) 

After you have completed the punishment, be sure and return the 
shock lever back to neutral position and the intensity indicator back to 


the zero position. 


When E had established that 8 was capable of operating the machine and 
had understood the instructions, he told S he would return to the waiting 
room to sce if the other subject had arrived. E returned with C and introduced 
him to 8. E then proceeded to give the following instructions to С: 


We are interested in the effects of an interpolated activity, the showing 
of a film, on a reward and punishment learning task. We would like you 
to take the part of the learner in this situation and learn a particular 
code which Mr.—($) will teach you through the machine he has in 
front of him. (After C had agreed to be the learner he was taken behind 
the wooden screen and seated before his panel.) When Mr.—(S) de- 
n his machine, two of these lights on the top 
of your panel will come on; your part of the experiment is to learn which 
of the lights that come on link up with which of these levers at the bottom 
of your machine. If you match them incorrectly, you will receive an 
electric shock through these electrodes which I am now going to strap 
onto your hands. (Sounds of two straps snapping were then heard, 


SS 


3 Confederates of the experimenter. 


presses two of the levers о 
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although in fact the electrodes were not put on.) E then requested both 
C and S not to speak to each other during the learning experiment. As 
E left the room, he told $ that he would tell him when to begin over the 
intercom system. 


The first series of 30 trials was then administered by S: on 15 of these trials 
he was required to administer shock. The duration and intensity of shock 
were recorded by E. 

On the completion of the first series of 30 trials, Е re-entered the experi- 
mental room and seated C and $ next to each other in preparation for viewing 
the movie (the knife fight scene from Rebel Without a Cause). Just before 
leaving the room, E said, in the low censure expec 
now going to show you a film you ought to really e 
action and all that kind of thing.’ 
heard the following comment: 


tancy condition: “I am 
njoy, one with plenty of 
' Ss in the high censure expectancy condition 


“I am now going to show you a film about a 
bunch of hoodlums who ought to be locked up.” 


During the showing of the film, C made prepared comments about par- 
ticular scenes; in the low censure condition, his comments were: “Looks like 
there's going to be some good action here.” “It’s about time he picked it 
(knife) up.” “Good job.” And at the end of the film C said, "Damn it, they 
£h censure condition, C made the 
" "Looks like someone's really going 


t the termination of the film C said, 
"He was right, those kids ought to be locked up." 


mpletion of the second series of trials, E told 
interested in determining a person's perception 


- Both C and $ were requested to rate each other's 


attitude toward (approval or disapproval) aggression on a seven-point rating 
scale. 
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'This arrangement allowed E to observe 8, while S could observe neither E 
nor C as he operated his panel. E's master panel registered all of S’s manipu- 
lations of the controls and permitted E to control all of the information 
received by $. Details of the equipment used may be found in Bandura and 
Walter's Social Learning and Personality Development (3). 


6. Measures 


The average of the shock-level settings selected by each $ and the average 
duration time of shocks delivered were obtained for both the pre- and posttest 
series of trials. The effects of exposure to film-mediated aggression and the 
high os. low censure expectancy manipulations were assessed primarily from 
the pre- to posttest changes (D scores) of the level and duration of shock 
administration. A Level X Duration index, obtained by multiplying each 
intensity level by each duration time, was also used. This product was calcu- 
lated on the assumption that a weaker shock delivered for a relatively long 
period of time would be as punitive as a stronger shock delivered for a short 
Period of time. 

The procedures and measures described are very similar to that used by 
Walters and Thomas (18), who found increases in aggression from the first 
to second sessions with three different subject groups. It was assumed, there- 
fore, that the modal response would be for an increase in shock Level, Dura- 
tion, and Intensity X Duration indices. 

Under the low censure conditions, it is consequently predicted that the typ- 
ical increase in measures of aggression will be found, especially in the aggression 
conflicted group. Under the high expectancy of censure condition, however, 
the usual increase is not predicted. Instead a decrease in aggression levels is 


hypothesized, especially for the aggression conflicted Ss. 


C. RESULTS 


In order to test for the effectiveness of the censure-expectancy manipulation, 
S’s ratings of C's attitudes toward aggression were compared. Mean ratings 
of 5.92 and 3.82 were obtained for high and low censure expectancy condition 
Ss, respectively. This indicates that Ss in the low censure condition perceived 
the C as sanctioning aggression significantly more than did Ss in the high 
censure condition (2 = 2.08,  < 05). 

'Table 1 presents the рге- and postfilm presentation shock Level, shock 
Duration, and shock Level X Duration indices. No differences were found 
among the four groups on any of the aggression indices in the prefilm presen- 


tation period. 


'The remainder of the data presentation involves the changes in the ag- 
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gression indices from the pre- to postfilm periods. Changes are measured by 
difference scores (D Scores), group mean changes representing the average 
D scores of the sample described. 

The results of the analysis of variance of changes in shock Intensity level 
are given in Table 2. Ss in the low censure expectancy condition displayed a 
significantly greater increase in shock Intensity level than did Ss in the high 
censure expectancy condition. No effects were found for $ classification (A-C 


TABLE 1 

MEANS AND SDs oF Pretest AND POSTTEST Scores For THREE INDICES OF AGGRESSION 
Pretest measures Posttest measures 
Group X SD X SD 

Shock Intensity 
N-C high censure 2.65 22 2.81 67 
N-C low censure 3.24 1.00 3.81 1.67 
A-C high censure 3.81 1.73 3.73 1.91 
A-C low censure 3.37 1.66 4.51 2.06 

Shock Duration 
N-C high censure 140 11 1.29 36 
N-C low censure 2.28 1.65 1.86 1.14 
A-C high censure 142 32 1.22 31 
A-C low censure 1.60 66 1.62 75 

Shock Intensity X Duration 

N-C high censure 3.75 1.37 3.57 1.19 
N-C low censure 7.87 6.05 7.32 5.51 
A-C high censure 5.50 3.03 444 2.65 
A-C low censure 6.22 4.73 8.17 746 


Note: N-C — nonconflicted subjects and A-C = aggression-conflicted subjects. 


action was found between condition and $ 
оп, a general decrease in Intensity level from 
prefilm levels was not found under the high censure expectancy condition. 
Only the aggression-conflict group exhibited a mean decrease, while the N-C 
group showed a small increase in Intensity level. The trends, though not 
powerful enough to reach statistical significance, were in the predicted direc- 
tions, A-C Ss showing more change with the direction of censure expectancy 
than was shown by N-C Ss. 

Table 3 presents the results of analysis of variance of changes in shock 
Duration from the first to second sessions. No differences were found due 
to condition or § variables, However, the interaction between type of S and 
the experimental conditions approached a barely acceptable level of significance 
(К = 3:61, $ « 10). Although this significance leve] hardly justifies a 
closer examination of the data, it is of interest that only the A-C Ss increased 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PRETEST TO POSTTEST CHANGES IN SHOCK INTENSITY LEVEL 
Source df MS F 
Censure expectancy (A) 
(high—low) 1 1525.22 7;79* 
Aggression conflict (B) 
(high «s. low) 1 70.23 at 
AXB ab 342.23 1,75 
Within 36 195.84 
Total 39 
"p< OL 


their average shock duration, and then only in the low censure expectancy 
condition. The paucity of results with the shock Duration index by itself is 
(18) have used it only in supplement to 
By itself the Duration measure may 
tor reaction times, which are super- 


not surprising. Previous investigators 
the Intensity measure as reported below. 
be confounded with such variables as mo 
fluous to the purposes of the experiment. 

А The results of the analysis of variance for the shock Level Duration index 
is presented in Table 4. A relatively weak main effect (F = 3.70, $ < 10) 
is found for censure expectancy condition. With low censure expectancy а 
greater increase in this index was obtained. In addition, a significant inter- 


action was found (F = 6.08, Р < .02) between $ type and condition. Indi- 
arried out by means of two-tailed Neuman- 


e N-C Ss showed no difference with condi- 
between the high and low 
scores decreased with high 
conditions. The increase 
likewise differ- 


vidual group comparisons were с 
Keuls tests of significance. Wher 
tions, A-C Ss were found to differ significantly 
censure expectancy conditions (р < 05). AC Ss’ 
censure and increased with low censure expectancy 
in Intensity X Duration score with low censure expectancy 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PRETEST TO Postrest CHANGES IN SHOCK DURATION 
Source df MS Р 
Censure expectancy (A) 

(high—low) 1 2.69 
Aggression conflict (B) 

(high vs. low) 1 72.51 1.71 
AXB 1 153.62 3.61* 
Within 36 42.50 

Total 39 


"$ = uu 
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entiated the A-C and N-C Ss ( < .05). A-C Ss under low censure conditions 
were the only Ss to show an increase in their scores. On the other hand, A-C 
Ss also showed a greater decrease than did N-C Ss with high censure expec- 
tancy, though not significantly so. In short, the increased aggressiveness with 
low censure expectancy conditions in the A-C group accounted for the greatest 
part of the obtained interaction. 

Since there was some evident heterogeneity of variance in the results re- 
ported, the data were subjected to a nonparametric analysis. For the shock 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PRETEST TO Роѕттеѕт CHANGES 
IN SHOCK-INTENsITY X SHock-DuraTion INDEX 


Source df MS F 
Censure expectancy (A) 
(high—low) 1 3945.59 3.70* 
E: ord = en 1 1496.34 1.40 
AXB 1 6496.13 6.08** 
Within 36 1067.66 
Total 39 
* 5 < .10, 
Ep < 102, 


intensity measure (the one index in which a main effect was found), a Kruskal- 
Wallis test of significance produced significant differences (H = 8.69, р < 
:05). Consistent with the parametric analyses no main effects were found for 
the Duration or Intensity x Duration indices. 


D. Discussion 


The primary predictions regarding the effects of anticipated censure for 
aggressive behavior received Support from the results obtained in the shock 
However, similar effects were not found in the 
, and only mildly in the Intensity X Duration measure. 


etween censure anticipation and Intensity level 
chosen may derive from the fact that these variables involve cognitive decision 
processes, whereas duration of shock may be conf, 


Arendt’s and Milgram’s emphases on situational de 


of aggression than inner states likewise receive some support. 
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In regard to predictions of differential responsivity to anticipated censure 
between aggression-conflicted and nonconflicted Ss, the results appear some- 
what equivocal. In no instance did aggression-conflict, as measured by the 
Kagan pictures, produce a main effect on criterion measures of aggression. 
However, on the Intensity X Duration index, a significant interaction was 
found between aggression conflict and censure expectancy. A similar, but 
weaker, relationship was found for the Duration index. Although differences 
between A-C and N-C 85 within each condition achieved significance in only 
one instance, the differences between А-С Ss in low and A-C Ss in high 
Censure expectancy conditions appears far greater than similar differences 
among N-C Ss in the two conditions. It can be stated that A-C Ss displayed 
greater responsivity to censure expectancy than did N-C Ss. 

In all three criterion measures, as indicated in Table 1, the pretest to post- 
test changes were all in the expected directions, A-C Ss showing greater 
increases in aggression with low censure expectancy, and more decreases in 
aggression with high censure expectancy than was shown by N-C Ss. Only 
in the Intensity level X Duration index, however, did the difference reach 
statistical significance; A-C Ss increased aggression more than did N-C Ss 
when the expectancy of censure was low. In general, aggression-conflicted Ss 
revealed greater variation with changing conditions than did less conflicted 
Ss, though not dramatically so. These findings provide some small support 
for the position advanced by Murstein (12) that the rejection of explicit 
cues, as presented in the Kagan picture series, may be useful as a measure of 
motivation or motive-conflict. Failure to report aggression stories to aggression 
cued pictures may be viewed in a similar manner as nonaggressive behavior in 
aggression eliciting situations. In both instances Ss may be responding to antic- 
ipated censure, for creating aggression stories in the former, and acting ag- 


gressively in the latter. 


Although some small support is granted the aggression-conflict measure as 


a predictor of response to cues concerning contingencies of aggressive behavior, 
hat refinements in measurement are required, Denial of aggres- 
asured in situations structured as personal 
assessments, and possibly by techniques requiring self-description. Neverthe- 
less, the results are at least suggestive that Shakespeare's classic phrase “the 
gentleman protesteth too much” may have some validity for assessment pro- 


cedures. 


it is apparent t 
sion may be most profitably me 


Е. SUMMARY 


pectation of censure is a prime determinant of 


On the assumption that ех 
d decreases in measures of aggression in 


aggression expression, increases an 
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an aggression induction situation were predicted on the basis of situationally 
varied censure expectancy. 

In addition differential effects of censure expectancy were predicted by a 
measure of aggression conflict. Ss who had exhibited conflict regarding aggres- 
sion in TAT-like stories were expected to exhibit greater responsivity to 
censure conditions becoming more aggressive in low censure expectancy con- 
ditions, and less aggressive in high censure expectancy conditions, than less 
conflicted individuals. 

On three indices of aggression, Level of shock, Duration of shock, and 
Intensity > Duration, the hypotheses received some support. Shock Levels 
were found to increase significantly from pre- to postfilm periods in the low 
censure expectancy condition, while a tendency to decrease was found in the 
conflicted Ss with high censure expectancy conditions, In the Intensity x 
Duration index, a significant interaction was found between aggression-conflict 
and censure expectancy conditions. Conflicted Ss were found to increase aggres- 
sion with low censure expectancy, while nonconflicted Ss exhibited little change 
with condition. 

Though a significant interaction was found only in the latter index, the 
results in the other two analyses revealed similar trends; conflicted Ss appeared 
more responsive to conditions, becoming more aggressive when censure ex- 
pectancy was low and less aggressive when censure expectancy was high, than 
did nonconflicted Ss. 

The results were said to give some support to assertions regarding the 
importance of field determinants of aggression and, at least, suggestive support 
to hypotheses regarding conflict measures based on avoidance of specific cues. 
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CONSISTENCY IN ATTITUDES TOWARD CIVIL LIBERTIES* 


University of Hawaii and Western Washington State College 


ABE ARKOFF AND GERALD M. MEREDITH 


A. PROBLEM 


In a recent statement to the American Civil Liberties Union, President 
Johnson wrote that “The Civil Rights Act of 1964 reflects a broad national 
consensus—and a deep national commitment—to honor the principles of our 
Constitution, for all citizens” (2). However, the attitudes that various groups 
have expressed toward rights guaranteed by the Constitution have been a 
matter of considerable concern, and the research literature suggests that a 
question may be raised as to how broad this consensus or how deep this com- 
mitment actually is. Remmers and his associates (1, 4, 5), for example, have 
found that considerable numbers of high school students express attitudes 
inconsistent with principles set forth in the Bill of Rights, and McGinnies (3) 
produced evidence that university students in the United States were less 
favorable toward civil liberties than were students in Japan. 

The research literature also indicates that certain rights and freedoms may 
be more strongly supported than others. Selvin and Hagstrom (6) reviewed 
а number of studies and found that the freedoms of speech, press, and assembly 
were more strongly supported than was the right to confront one’s accusers 
or the guarantee against double jeopardy. They concluded that support for 
civil rights appears to depend upon the specific right in question. 

Despite the overwhelming importance of the issues that are involved, the 
research evidence in this area is surprisingly sparse. Nowhere in the literature 
does there appear to be a precise attempt to examine the extent and consistency 
of support on the part of individuals for a broad spectrum of civil rights. The 
purpose of the present investigation was to provide information concerning 
this important matter and to explore the general dimensionality of civil 


libertarian attitudes. 
B. METHOD 


The instrument used in the present investigation was a modification of a 
questionnaire employed by the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) in 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 12, 1965, 
Copyright, 1966, by The Journal Press. 
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its recruitment of new members. The Union, which was founded in 1920 and 
now has 33 affiliates and nearly 60,000 members, is a nonpartisan organization 
devoted to the defense of the Bill of Rights. The immediate concerns of the 
Union and the issues before the American public appear to be broadly portrayed 
in the questionnaire. | 

For the purposes of the present research, the 20-item questionnaire was 
converted into a Likert-type scale. For each item the subject was asked to 
indicate the extent of his agreement or disagreement by encircling one of five 


$ . . [41 
scale points: "strongly agree," "agree," “undecided,” "disagree," or "strongly 
disagree." 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCE IN OVERALL Scores 
Group N Mean Range SD t Р 
Female 300 67.38 51-86 5.247 
1.88 > .05 
Male 233 68.38 50-88 6.35 


The respondents were 533 students (300 female, 233 male) enrolled in 
several sections of the introductory psychology course at the University of 
Hawaii. The respondents were informed that information was being gathered 


for purposes of research and that their replies would be considered confidential. 


No student refused to participate, but in a few instances individual items were 
not answered. 


C. RESULTS 


20 items overall scores ranging from 
and standard deviations of the male 


scores tended to be skewed toward 


, indicated a modest libertarian bias. 
"Го determine the discriminal facility of each item, median values of respon- 


dents making high and low overall scores were compared through use of chi 
square. For this purpose, use was made of the top 27 per cent (libertarian) 
and bottom 27 per cent (nonlibertarian) of the subjects of each sex ( Kelley's 
criterion). Chi squares were also computed between the median scores of each 
item for males and females. These chi square values, the items themselves, and 


, In general 
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their means and standard deviations appear in Table 2. As the table indicates, 
males and females did not generally differ in their response to the individual 
items; only two of the 20 comparisons achieved statistical significance. The 
items, however, proved to have high discriminal power; of the 40 comparisons, 
only four failed to prove significant. 

In order to determine the extent to which each item contributed to total 
"libertarian" score, item-total score correlations were computed for males, 


TABLE 3 
IrEM-ToTAL Score CORRELATIONS 
Male Ss Female Ss Total Ss 
(N = 233) (N = 300) (N = 533) 
Item r r Е 
1 .20 .29 31 
2 18 .09 13 
zi 25 .20 .26 
4 40 .38 43 
5 42 36 39 
6 36 41 43 
7 22 .18 .22 
8 37 40 43 
9 29 12 A8 
10 34 45 42 
11 16 24 24 
12 25 31 32 
13 ‚7 .23 .26 
14 .28 .23 .30 
15 26 18 .28 
16 .29 .28 .33 
17 .25 34 32 
18 23 .09 47 
19 47 16 18 
20 24 21 24 


Sex — — —.08 


Note: With df = 531, r must be .09 to be significant at .05 level, and r must be .12 
to be significant at .01 level. 


females, and total sample. All of the correlations, presented in Table 3, proved 
to be nominally significant, The positive nature of the indices Was not unex- 
pected in view of the Part-whole relationships expressed by these measures. 
However, the general modest level of relationship between item and total 


Score was unexpected and suggested the hypothesis that libertarian attitude, as 
indexed by total test score, is factorially complex, 


To explore this hypothesis further, the 
vidual items were computed and the matr 
in Table 4. Clearly the low relationshi 
prediction standpoint—that knowledge of 


interrelationships between the indi- 
ix of these correlations is presented 
р between items suggests—from a 
а Tespondent’s attitude toward one 
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civil liberty issue (e.g., congressional investigations) would be of negligible 
value in predicting his attitude toward other issues (e.g., racial discrimination 


in housing). 


TABLE 4 
MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 
Item 1 @ 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1 
2 .08 
3 —01 —07 
4 22 12 .00 
5 10 02 —.03 21 
6 —.00 01 15 14 .06 
"i 05 —08  —.09 05 —04 .01 
8 .09 .00 .01 49 .07 и 23 
9 04 42  —.01 .06 .02 о  —.08 .06 
10 .08  —.05 .05 19 24 .20 .08 27 .09 
11 12 .05 .02 0+ .03 16 05 —01 —01 01 
12 10 02 .01 11 42 07 —0+ ET! .01 .00 
13 .02 —0+ .08 .07 .04 6 —10 —03 02 0% 
14 04 —.16 24 .00 21 10  —05 02 —.07 15 
15 .02 04 —.01 n di .09 00 07 —07 —.04 
16 02 —0+ .11 —.01 01 iis Al 1  —.08 10 
17 —12 —01 12 01 16 .02 0+ 12 —1 hi 
18 —09 —.09 44  —09  —.06 2 —.00 —0+ 08 —17 
19 —.06 —07 142 —08 —.04 04 —03 01 —06 —.05 
20 —03 —.10 09 —01 з —00 10 06 —13 43 
TABLE 4 (continued) 
Item 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
12 
13 43 
14 .08 .05 
15 44 —02 —.01 
16 .09 .08 .00 .01 
17 .00 .06 21 —.01 03 
18 —.06 02 .09 04 —01 .07 
19 —.06 05 11 .03 .00 24 25 
20 04 —02 .03 A4 .07 —.09 22 —.04 .06 


Note: With df — 531, r must be .09 to be significant at .05 level, and r must be .12 
to be significant at .01 level. 


By treating the items of the ACLU questionnaire as phenotypic indices of 
civil libertarianism, an attempt was made to obtain some indication of the 
number of factors underlying these issues. The correlation matrix was factor 
analyzed by the principal-axis method. Squared multiple correlations were 
inserted in the correlation matrix as communality estimates and all eigenvalues 
(roots) greater than unity applied as a criterion for factor extraction. А single 
factor emerged from the analysis that accounted for 47 per cent of the total 
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variance. The need for further rotation was obviated by the presence of one 
genotypic factor. The loadings of each questionnaire item, along with the 
sex classification variable, are presented in Table 5. Accepting a factor loading 


of + .30 as salient, it appeared that this relatively small factor is defined by 
six item markers in the questionnaire. 


TABLE 5 
FACTOR MATRIX 
ACLU item Loading Description of salient 
1 —.18 
.03 

8 —19 

4 —35 Communist Party affiliation , 
5 —42 Protection against self-incrimination 
6 —34 Freedom to criticize government 
7 —.09 

8 —37 Governmental book banning 

9 —.03 

10 —50 Suppression of offensive entertainment 
11 —12 

12 —22 

13 —— 17 

14 —35 Curtailment of court review 

15 —11 

16 —18 

17 —29 

18 .09 

19 —.03 
20 —.23 

Sex 14 


have no special connection achieved correlations 


A factor analysis of the ACLU questionnaire, however, did produce а 


UR oo ooo oom deem ЫЫ. 
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tentative clustering of six of the items. Possibly the attitudes expressed toward 
the content of these items (e.g., protection against self-incrimination, freedom 
to criticize governmental activities, absence of intellectual censorship, etc.) 
represents the common commitment of ACLU members. Aside from these 
"shared" attitudes, numerous parochial issues (e.g., wire tapping, role of the 
FCC in “cleaning up” television, racial discrimination in housing and employ- 
ment) function as “specific” to enhance the appeal of the organization to 
Particular target groups. 

Future work in this changing 
strategies, For example, one might think in terms о: 
of issues delineated by the ACLU questionnaire. An academic version might 
cover such issues as the freedom of teachers to refuse to sign loyalty oaths, 
freedom of students to hear controversial speakers, and prohibition of dossiers 
on students and faculty members concerning activities that may be held against 
them at a later time. Such an approach may be more meaningful to the 
respondent as well as providing more marker variables for the identification 
of a "factor" within the civil libertarian domain. On the other hand, the 
boundaries of the questionnaire might be extended to include contemporaneous 
events (e.g., nonviolent protest, voter registration, racial insurrection). In 
either case, the area of civil liberties represents a vital and compelling field for 


behavioral research. 


area of human concern suggests several 
# questionnaires in subareas 


E. SUMMARY 


In order to determine the consistency of attitudes toward civil liberties, an 
instrument assessing 20 issues was administered to a large group of under- 
graduate college students. The group of respondents was found to have a 
modest libertarian bias, and there was no significant difference between the 
sexes, The items were found to have high discriminal facility ; intercorrelations 
among the items, however, were found to be generally low, giving slight 
evidence that for this group of respondents and issues civil libertarianism con- 


stituted a single dimension. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ANCHORS IN THE CHOICE OF 
POLITICAL CANDIDATES** 


Long Island University and New York University 


Скокськ S. ROTTER AND Naomi С. ROTTER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


After the 1964 presidential election, a number of newspaper columnists? 
noted that Senator Goldwater's defeat would have been worse had Governor 
Wallace of Alabama not dropped out of the race. The assumption is that 
many who voted for Goldwater would have voted for Wallace had his name 


appeared on the ballot. 
It could be argued, however, that "Wallace's withdrawal caused Goldwater 


to lose votes. Аз Volkmann (5) showed, end-stimuli, or anchors, influence 
the judgment of other stimuli. It is now suggested that Wallace could have 
served as a political anchor for Goldwater. Since Wallace's political position 
was to the right of Goldwater, the effect would have been to make Goldwater 
appear more moderate. If this is so, he might have attracted a number of 
moderate voters who ultimately voted for Johnson. 

Although the problem of political perception has been extensively studied 
[eg., (1, 2)], the roles played specifically by anchors in the determination 
of choice of candidate have been left unexplored. "Therefore, to test the 
plausibility of the above reasoning, a mock election was held. Specifically, it 
was hypothesized that Goldwater would receive more votes when students 
had to decide among Goldwater, Wallace, and Johnson than when they had 
to decide between just Goldwater and Johnson. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
1 students taking introductory psychology at 
revious survey using a similar sample of 
ed that the typical student judges himself 
derate and clearly to the right of liberal. 


Included in the poll were 24 
Long Island University. In a P 
different subjects, it was determin 
to be slightly to the political left of mo 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 13, 1965. 
Copyright, 1966, by The Journal Press. е 

1 i 1 f this paper was presented at the convention of the East 
A brief version of кан Дар antic City, New Jersey, April, 1965. ке 


P А iation held in Atl 
Pise a ide in The New York Post, November 5, 1964. 
275 


2 See M. Childs in T. 
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2. Ballots 


Two different paper ballots were distributed. One listed the names of aa 
Goldwater, George Wallace, and Lyndon Johnson. The other ballot liste 
only Barry Goldwater and Lyndon Johnson, The candidates’ party affiliations 
were also listed. For Wallace, the authors indicated the States Rights Party. 


To control for possible order effects, all permutations of names within each 
condition were used. 


3. Procedure 


The ballots were distributed to students in several classes during the first 
two weeks of December, 1964. Within each row, all students received the 


TABLE 1 
А COMPARISON OF PRESIDENTIAL CHOICE WITH AND WITHOUT WALLACE 


Presidential choice 


Goldwater Johnson Tom 

Ballot type (N) (N) ( 
Goldwater 36 76 112* 
Johnson (30.0%) (63.3%) 
Wallace 
Goldwater 15 106 121 
Johnson (12.4%) (87.6%) " 

Total 51 182 233 


* Wallace received eight votes (6.6 per cent). 


same ballot. From row to row, 
Because of the physical distrib 
students, 

To create the feeling of anon 
taneously and folded their 
Prior to their selections, 
them to make their choic 
be honest. 


however, the ballots were distributed randomly. 
ution of seats, no row contained more than six 


ymity, the students in each class voted simul- 
ballots immediately after making their choices. 
it was emphasized that this procedure would enable 
es in complete privacy, so that their answers should 


C. RESULTS 


Се received almost 7 per cent of the votes, Goldwater 
received significantly more votes when Wallace was a competitor than when 
he was not (x? = 11.190; 1 df; p < 001). 
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D. DiscussioN 


To the extent that these differences are generally valid, the study could 
have important meaning for political strategists. At the time of Wallace's with- 
drawal from the campaign, a number of newspaper accounts? reported that 
immense pressure was exerted upon "Wallace to drop out. The reason given 
was the apprehension that he might draw votes away from Goldwater. At 
the very least, his withdrawal was interpreted as helping Goldwater.* To 
quote Dean Burch,® Republican National Chairman during the presidential 
campaign and the individual held most responsible for Goldwater’s devastating 
defeat: “I am personally very happy to see him get out of the race.” 

Interpreted within light of this data, however, it would seem that Wallace’s 
action caused Goldwater to lose votes that eventually went to Johnson. 

Also in the light of this study, one can attempt to reevaluate the 1948 
Presidential contest between Truman and Dewey. Truman’s victory had been 
considered an upset. Not only did he have to compete with a heavy pre-election 
favorite, Thomas Dewey, but he also had to contend with Henry Wallace 
and Strom Thurmond. Thurmond was certain to win some southern electoral 
votes and, in fact, he did. Henry Wallace was expected to cut into Democratic 
strength in New York and possibly other states of the East and Middle West 


(4, p. 501). 


However, if the point made in this st 
Wallace, politically to the left, and Strom Thurmond, politically to the right 


(4, p. 500), caused ‘Truman to appear strongly moderate. Since Thurmond 
and Wallace concentrated their attacks upon ‘Truman, it would seem they 
served as salient anchors for only Truman. Apparently their extreme positions 
had no similar impact upon Dewey’s political image. 

For those voters with moderate views, Truman began to appear increas- 
ingly attractive, enabling him to win many of their votes (1, p. 549). Since 
most Americans see themselves as political moderates (1, p. 549), we can 
begin to understand, in part, how Truman might have overcome Dewey’s 


pre-election advantage (3). 
А similar analysis can be made 
sional campaign. John Lindsay, a Ne 


udy is generally applicable, Henry 


for Lindsay's victory in the 1964. Congres- 
w York Republican, was opposed by 


8 See The New York Times, July 10, 1964, Р; 10; July 17, 1964, p. 11; July 19, 1964, 
p. 51; July 26, 1964, “The News of the Week in Review. { 

4 See The New York Times, July 20, 1964, p. 1; July 26, 1964, “The News of the 
Week in Review.” 


5 See The New York Times, July 26, 1964, “The News of the Week in Review.” 
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Eleanor French, a Democrat and clearly to Lindsay's left, and Kieran 
O'Doherty, a Conservative and clearly to Lindsay's right. 

All three candidates appeared together frequently on street corners and 
television, and engaged in heated debate.’ O'Doherty accused Lindsay of being 
too liberal. French accused Lindsay of not having a sufficiently liberal con- 
gressional record.® 

"While it was generally believed that Lindsay would still win, their vigorous 
campaign led some observers to suspect that his plurality would be small. 
Instead, in a year when Johnson, a Democrat, won by a landslide, Lindsay, 
a Republican, won by a greater landslide.? ` 

It would be argued that the forces of anchoring led voters to perceive 
Lindsay's political position as being quite moderate, in contrast at least, to 
the positions of French and O'Doherty.? Hence, like Truman, but unlike 
Goldwater, he appeared quite palatable to the majority of moderate voters 
in his district. 

Obviously, the findings should be considered only suggestive of what might 
occur among the general electorate. "They were obtained under conditions 
quite different from a voting booth, on a largely Jewish population under 21 
years of age, and among individuals who are probably more intelligent than 
the average voter. On the other hand, however, the data of concern to us 
are not the absolute values obtained, which would certainly vary from popula- 
tion to population, but rather the difference in percentage between the two 
ballot conditions. 

In addition to sampling problems, one must consider the important issues 
of saliency, relevance, and distance of anchors. A smaller follow-up study was 
performed late in February using 43 New York University evening session 
students. During this period, interest in presidential politics was at an ebb. 
'This time, no statistical significance between the two ballot conditions was 
obtained. 

In a brief discussion afterwards, however, a number of students indicated 
that they simply forgot who George Wallace was. 'The point is that an anchor 
has to be salient in order to be effective. 

Similarly, a Socialist-Labor candidate would probably be so vague in the 


6 See The New York Times, October 27, 1964, p. 23. 

7 See The New York Times, September 12, 1964, p. 13; October 27, 1964, p. 23. 

8 See The New York Times, September 12, 1964, p. 13. 

9 In the 17th Congressional District, New York, Lindsay received 71.5 per cent of 
the congressional vote compared to 61.3 per cent that Johnson received nationwide. 
Within the 17th District, Johnson received 70.5 per cent of the presidential vote (see 
The New York Times, November 5, 1964, p. 1). 

10 The New York Times, October 27, 1964, p. 23. 


— —— 
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public eye that it is doubted that one could influence the outcome of a 
presidential election. It is also believed that George Rockwell of the American 
Nazi Party would be an ineffectual anchor because he is too far to the 
political right of most national candidates. It would not be surprising, how- 
ever, if he could make George Wallace appear more moderate. 

Of course, the analyses made of the Truman-Dewey and the Lindsay- 
French-O'Doherty elections are speculative. It is also conceded that had 
George Wallace not dropped out, Barry Goldwater would have lost votes to 
him, particularly in the South. The interesting point is, however, that Gold- 
water might have more than recouped his loss by increasing his moderate vote 
outside of the South. At this point, it is also of interest to note that had 
Truman lost the entire South to Thurmond, he still would have beaten Dewey 
(4, p. 503). 

Obviously, the issue is quite complex. More extensive and controlled testing 
is necessary before much confidence can be placed in anchoring as a potent 
determinant of voting behavior. 

Other populations must be sampled. Different anchors varying along 
saliency, distance, and relevance should be investigated. Even if the dynamic 
were demonstrated to be unquestionably viable, it would require further 
effort to determine those candidates who could serve effectively as anchors. It 
is suspected, for example, that at the very best political anchors are short- 
lived. Nevertheless, the findings strongly urge that political analysts give 
serious consideration to the dynamic under discussion. 


E. Summary 


Invoking anchor theory, it was hypothesized that had George Wallace of 
Alabama become a presidential candidate in 1964, he might have made Barry 
Goldwater appear more moderate, enabling him to win more popular votes 
than he did. To test this, a mock election was held in which 120 Long Island 
University students chose among Wallace, Johnson, and Goldwater and 121 
between just Johnson and Goldwater. Goldwater received significantly more 
votes for the former ballot than for the latter, supporting the hypothesis. 
Other elections are discussed in the light of anchor theory. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF INNER- AND 
OTHER-DIRECTION* 1 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Harorp H. KassARJIAN AND WALTRAUD M. KassARJIAN 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Fundamentally this study is а correlational type of analysis between two 
psychological instruments, but one that has long been overdue in view of 
the widespread use of the concepts involved without supporting experimental 
data. Since the introduction of David Riesman's conceptualizations on social 
character (10), both laymen and social scientists have philosophized about the 
relationship of tradition-, inner-, and other-directedness to personality variables. 
Although Riesman made it quite clear that he is concerned about some- 
thing akin to “national character" and not personality, one often hears inner- 
and other-direction being associated with introversion-extroversion, security- 
insecurity, strength of self-concept or ego, and a variety of other personality 
continua, 

The very type of research that would resolve this disagreement had not 
been possible until recently, since a valid technique of selecting inner- and 
other-directed subjects from a population had not been available. The homo- 
geneity of easily available subjects, generally college students, and disagree- 
ments as to interpretation of Riesman’s typology have prevented the use of 
behavioral measures as independent criteria of social character. However, with 
the development of the I-O Social Preference Scale (7), this type of investi- 
gation is possible and can readily be accomplished by studying covariation 
between this instrument and a valid personality measure. 


B. METHOD 


Based on Riesman's writings, the guiding hypothesis of the study was that 
personality variables cut across social character in such a way that no dis- 
cernible personality differences exist between inner- and other-directed 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 14, 1965. 
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subjects. 'l'radition-direction was not of concern to this study, since, again 
according to Riesman, tradition-directed individuals probably no longer exist 
in this country and especially not in the large urban center in which this 
study was conducted. 

The method consisted of administering the I-O scale and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) to a sample of 100 under- 
graduate male business administration students. The I-O Social Preference 
Scale is a 36 forced choice item instrument scored along a five-point con- 
tinuum. A sample item is: “I respect a person who (a) is considerate of others 
and is concerned that they think well of him; (b) lives up to his ideals and 
principles." 

The scale has a test-retest reliability coefficient of .85, and a number of 
studies using the instrument have established its validity in measuring inner- 
and other-direction (1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8). In addition, studies by Gellermann (3) 
and Peterson (9) support the Riesman thesis and hence tangentially contrib- 
ute to supporting the validity of the instrument. 

As a measure of personality, the MMPI was chosen over the many other 
instruments available, primarily because of its widespread use that resulted 
in good validation norms appropriate to the sample utilized in the study. 
The MMPI measures used in the design were the 10 basic clinical scales, 
the four validity scales, and the following 11 research scales routinely scored 
by National Computer Systems: First Factor (A), Second Factor (R), Ego 
Strength (Es), Low Back Pain (Lb), Caudality (Ca), Dependency (Dy), 
Dominance (Do), Social Responsibility (Re), Anti-Semitic Prejudice (Pf); 
Socioeconomic Status (St), and Control (Cn). 

Statistical analysis was carried out by two different methods: (а) a treat- 
ment-by-subjects mixed design analysis of variance was performed, for which 
the subjects on the basis of their I-O scale were divided into four groups ог 
quartiles from extreme inner-directedness to extreme other-directedness; and 
(b) the data were subjected to a Pearsonian correlational analysis. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The total sample obtained normally distributed scores on the I-O scale over 
a range of 77 points—from 35 to 111—with a mean of 77.15 and a standard 
deviation of 15.57. These statistics are quite similar to those obtained in 
the original validation of the instrument and in subsequent studies using the 
scale with similar populations. 

The analysis of variance of the MMPI revealed insignificant differences 
between the four inner-other-directed groups or quartiles (F = 0.91, df = 
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3/96), but a significant group-by-scales interaction effect was obtained (F = 
1.51, df = 72/2304, р > .05) indicating that, in fact, statistically the per- 
sonality profiles between the four quartiles were different, thus negating the 
hypothesis. 

Inspection of the data ruled out the possibility of curvilinear relationships 
between social character and the MMPI scales, hence individual ?-tests were 
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FIGURE 1 
MMPI PnoriLEs OF EXTREME INNER- AND OTHER-DIRECTED GROUPS 
run on the separate scales comparing the extreme two quartiles. Significant 
differences existed on the Hysteria (t = 2.80, df = 48, р < .01), Masculinity- 
2.81, $ «5 OL): and Hypomania (t = 2.57, р < .05) basic 
scales. Among the 11 research scales, the Es and Dy Scales differentiated 
between the two extreme groups at the .05 level, and the Re and Pr Scales 
ant at the .01 level. The personality profile of these two extreme 


femininity (¢ = 


were signific 
groups is presented in Figure l 


It is interesting to note that the inner- and other-directed subjects do not 


differ on the Introversion-extroversion (Si) Scale nor on the Personal De- 

fensiveness (K) Scale, although a relationship is often assumed. From the 

results it does seem, however, that the other-directed subjects may be using 
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more conversion reaction symptoms to avoid responsibilities (Hy) and 
showing a greater level of general activity (Ma) than do their inner-directed 
brethren. On the other hand, the inner-directed person, as compared with the 
other-directed person, could be said to be somewhat more feminine (Mf) and 
to indicate greater ego strength (Es) and social responsibility (Re) com- 
bined with less dependency (Dy) and prejudice (Pr). 


TABLE 1 
PEARSONIAN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS? 
Scale F 
? .030 
L .099 
F —.017 
K .060 
Hs —.099 
D —.069 
Hy —4137 
Pd —.058 
Mf 113 
Pa —.035 
Pt —125 
$c —.083 
Ma —.155 
Si 091 
A —.137 
R .062 
Es 147 
Lb —.088 
Ca —.053 
Dy —.206 
Do 145 
Re 475 
Pr —.139 
St 106 
Cn —.112 


а r of .195 and .254 is significant at the .05 and .01 level, respectively. 


The significance of these minor differences, however, is in serious question 
when one examines the great similarities in the overall profiles as presented 
in Figure 1. Not only are all the scores well within the normal range, but 
the significant differences between the groups are generally only about 2 
or 3 raw score points, which could hardly be useful for predictive purposes in 
individual cases. 

The additional statistical treatment—Pearsonian correlation coefficients? 


2 Although the I-O scale data was normally distributed, some of the MMPI 
scales did not distribute normally, hence both the correlation data and the analysis 
of variance results must be interpreted cautiously. The effect of a nonnormal distri- 
bution on one variable of a Pearsonian coefficient is to reduce the r of a perfect cor- 
relation to a figure something less than +1.00. 
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computed on the total sample of 100 subjects between the I-O scores and 
MMPI scales—lends further support to this cautious interpretation of the 
above positive results (see Table 1). 
Here clearly the results indicate rather poor relationships between per- 
„ sonality variables and social character. Of the 25 statistics only one (Dy) 
is significantly different from zero at the 5 per cent level of confidence, and 
this could well have occurred by chance. Hence, on the basis of the correla- 
tional analysis, a relationship between inner- and other-direction and per- 
sonality variables as measured by the MMPI is not indicated. These data, in 
conjunction with the analysis of variance results and inspection of the profiles, 
lead to the conclusion that in spite of the statistically positive results in one 
aspect of the study, it cannot be properly deduced that socially significant 
personality differences between inner- and other-directed subjects exist. 
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DEVIANCE AND POSITION IN THE SMALL GROUP* 12 


Wakoff Research Center, Staten Island Mental Health Society 


SHELDON BLACKMAN, KENNETH M. GOLDSTEIN, AND 
WALLACE MANDELL 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Social context has been shown to influence behavior in a number of settings. 
Conformity behavior has been shown to relate to such parameters of the 
social context as group size and group unanimity (1). In the family setting, 
birth order has been shown to relate to certain characteristics of the indi- 
vidual (3). Studies using sociometric methodology have related patterns of 
sociometric choice to performance in bomber crews (6) and to performance 
in the classroom (7). A number of studies have shown there to be a rela- 
tionship between sociometric position, group performance, and deviance in a 
laboratory setting (5). However, there has been relatively little research on 
the relationship between social context and legally defined deviant behavior. 
The present research has as its aim the exploration of the relationship between 
position in the small group and such deviant behavior. 

The small group studied was the military squad, which consists of about 
10 men who interact on a face-to-face basis. The size of the squad makes it 
feasible to collect and analyze meaningful sociometric data concerning the 
positions of the group's members in the Structure of the group. It is also 
possible to perform a multidimensional scaling analysis. 


B. METHOD 
1. Design of the Study 


Three types of squads were studied: (2) AWOL squads, which contained 
a member who had been AWOL for more than 72 hours; (Б) 209 squads, 
which contained an individual who had been performing poorly during training 
and had been referred to a psychiatric facility for a discharge for unsuitability 
(AR 635-209) ; and (c) hospital squads, which contained a member who had 
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been hospitalized for an upper respiratory infection. The hospital squads were 
included to control for the effect of removing a member from the squad. 


2. Sample 


Squads were studied between the third and eighth weeks of basic training at 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. There were 44 AWOL squads, thirty 209 squads, and 
42 hospital squads. The mean squad size was 10.1 men. The modal educa- 
tional level was high school graduate, and the mean age was 20.9 years. 


3. Instruments 


a. Sociometric. Intrasquad sociometric choices were obtained by asking the 
following questions: (а) Rank all of the men in the squad on how likeable you 
think they are (include yourself), (2) Rank all of the men in the squad on 
how well you think they are performing in training (include yourself), 
(c) Rank all of the men in the squad on how well you think they are bearing 
up under basic training (include yourself), (4) List the men in this squad 
who help you get your work done, (e) List the men in this squad whom you 
can “tell your troubles to,” and (f) List the men in this squad with whom 
you have trouble getting along. 

b. Multidimensional scaling. Multidimensional scaling has been developed 
to deal with the situation in which objects vary along a number of attributes 
simultaneously (8). The purpose of the analysis is to uncover the number and 
characteristics of the attributes employed by Ss in making global psychological 
judgments about complex objects. No a priori assumptions are made about the 
attributes. A number of investigators have suggested that the technique has a 
secure enough basis to be applied to situations where the dimensionality is 
unknown [e.g. (4)]. This technique was applied to the study of perceived 
similarity among squad members. Each $ made global judgments of similarity 
between all possible pairs of his squad mates on an 11-point scale. 


4. Procedure 


AWOL squads were studied between 72 hours and 10 days after the 
AWOL occurred; the AWOL was studied as soon as possible after he was 
returned. 209 squads were studied within one week of the referral of the 
individual; the 209 individual was studied at the same time. Hospital squads 
were studied within one week of the admission of the individual; the individ- 
ual was studied as soon after his release from the hospital as was possible. 
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C. REsULTs ` 


The purpose of the study was to explore the relationship between position in 
a group and deviance. The AWOL, 209, and hospitalized individuals may be 


termed removed members. 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE SOCIOMETRIC RATINGS OF THE REMOVED MEMBERS BASED ON 
SELF-PERCEPTIONS AND PERCEPTIONS BY SQUADMATES 


Sociometric variable AWOL 209 Hospital F 2 


Average ranking of likeableness 
of the removed member! 
Squad members' perceptions 7.85 7.79 5.61 15.10 <.001 
Removed members’ perceptions 4.50 6.58 4.27 3.59 <.05 


Average ranking of performance 
of the removed member® 
Squad members’ perceptions 8.82 9.32 6.77 
Removed members’ perceptions 6.12 7.71 4.74 


Average ranking of bearing up 
of the removed member? 
Squad members’ perceptions 9.10 8.81 6.65 17.85 <.001 


Removed members’ perceptions 6.00 7.84 4.34 


Average number of men who help 
with getting work done 
Removed members' perceptions 1.26 1.42 2.22 3.79 <.05 
Average number of men to whom 
troubles can be told 
Removed members' perceptions 0.60 0.63 1.20 447 <.025 
Average number of men with whom 
there is trouble getting along 


Removed members' perceptions 1.38 1.46 0.98 1.05 NS 


а Possible range is 15, with 1 = highest. 
1. Sociometric Ratings 


Sociometric ratings are available on the self-perceptions of the removed 
members and on the perceptions of the removed members by their squadmates. 
These data are summarized in Table 1. The F scores for eight of the nine 
variables were statistically significant. Further analyses with 7-tests indicated 
that on all the ranking questions the 209 Ss were ranked lower by both their 
squad and themselves than were the hospitalized $s. While the AWOLs were 
ranked lower by their squads than were hospitalized Ss, they did not rank 
themselves any lower than did hospitalized Ss. However, the AWOLs re- 
ported significantly fewer men who helped them get their work done and to 


whom they could tell their troubles than did the hospitalized Ss. 
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2. Multidimensional Scaling 


Data were analyzed for 10-man squads and for 11-man squads with one 
member randomly removed. Thus the average judgments of similarity, for 


-2.01 -1.56 -1.12 -0.67 -0.22 0.23 


Dimension 1 


FIGURE 1 
PLOT oF MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING LoapiNGs AFTER EPILOG ROTATION 
For AWOL Sauaps 


20 of the 44 AWOL squads, 16 of the thirty 209 squads, and 15 of the 42 
hospital squads, were computed. These judgments were then averaged across 
types of squads. Data were analyzed in one, two, three, and four dimensions. 
The set of judgments was best fit by a one-dimensional space in the case of 


Dimension 2 
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FIGURE 2 
PLOT oF MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING LOADINGS AFTER EPILOG ROTATION 
For 209 SQUADS 
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AWOL squads, a three-dimensional space for 209 squads, and a four- 
dimensional space for hospital squads. Plots of loadings after epilog rotation 
are presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The analyses indicate that the AWOL 
and the 209 soldier were perceived as being unlike their squadmates, This 
perceived dissimilarity was not noted within hospital squads. 
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HOSPITALIZED 
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FIGURE 3 
PLor or MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING LOADINGS AFTER EPILOG ROTATION 
For HOSPITAL SQUADS 


D. Discussion 


The focus of this study was on the position of a deviant in the structure 
of the small group of which he is a member. The data indicated significant 
differences among the positions occupied by AWOL, 209, and hospitalized Ss 
in their respective squads. In general, the AWOL and 209 Ss were perceived 
by both themselves and their squadmates as occupying a lower position in the 
squad than hospitalized Ss. Evidence of the deviant individuals’ perceived 
dissimilarity from their squadmates was also provided by the multidimensional 


scaling analysis. 
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More specifically, however, the questionnaire was designed to assess two 
major dimensions of group structure: (а) an evaluative hierarchy, and (5) a 
mutual obligation network. The evaluative hierarchy is concerned with rank- 
ing on a complex of normative qualities and was assessed with the ranking 
items. The data indicated that both the AWOL and 209 offenders were lower 
than the hospitalized Ss on this dimension, as based on the perceptions of 
position of both the removed members and their squadmates. The mutual 
obligation dimension involves judgments of the likelihood of an individual 
giving support on occasions when needed (2). Data from the questionnaire 
(average number of men who help $ get his work done and average number 
of men to whom $ can tell his troubles) indicate that the AW OLs are less 
involved in mutual obligation networks than are hospitalized Ss. 

The results of the study, then, indicated that position in the structure of 
the small group is related to deviance. Because of the ex post facto design 
of the study, the direction of causality could not be established ; a study pre- 
dicting performance from an individual's position in his group is currently 
underway. 

E. Summary 


The relationship between position in the small group in the military and 
deviant behavior was studied. Comparisons were made among the positions of 
(a) AWOLs, (2) poorly performing Ss referred for psychiatric evaluation 
for an unsuitability discharge, and (c) Ss hospitalized for a respiratory infec- 
tion. A total of 116 squads were studied by sociometric questionnaires and 
multidimensional scaling techniques. The data indicated that deviants occupied 
lower positions in their groups than did hospitalized Ss in theirs. 
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'THE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS SOCIAL FACTORS ON 
MOTIVATION IN A COMPETITIVE SITUATION* 


Psychology Department, Ohio University 


James L. BRUNING AND Davip К. МЕТТЕЕ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A previous study by Bruning, Sommer, and Jones (2) investigated the 
motivational effects of cooperation and competition on the performance of 
simple and complex tasks. The present experiment was conducted to test two 
speculations by Bruning e? al. as to what additional variables might affect 
motivation and performance in a competitive situation. The first experiment 
was concerned with the effects of opponent proximity on performance; the 
second experiment investigated performance as it was affected by the propor- 


tion of wins and losses experienced by the Ss. 


B. EXPERIMENT І 
1. Apparatus 


The apparatus was the same as that used in Experiment I of the Bruning 


et al. (2) study. 
2. Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were 32 male volunteers who were enrolled in introductory psychol- 
ogy courses at Ohio University. One-half were randomly assigned to the norm 
competition (NC) group and the other half to the direct competition (DC) 
condition. The experimental task and procedure were the same as described 
in Experiment I of the Bruning е? al. study, with the following exception. 
NC Ss were told they should try to predict more accurately than the average 
of a large group of Ss who had previously participated in the experiment, 
while DC Ss were told to try to predict more accurately than their opponent. 
In the NC condition all Ss performed alone, while in the DC condition Ss 
performed in pairs. As in the previous experiment, no knowledge of results 
was given. 

3. Results 

The latency data were first converted to speeds of 1/2 X 100. For purposes 

of statistical analysis, these data were then grouped into five blocks of six 
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trials each. The results of this analysis showed that the overall mean difference 
between the NC and DC groups was nonsignificant, but that the trials-by- 
groups interaction was sufficient to attain significance (F — 3.26, df — 4/120, 
p < .025). Inspection of the mean performance curves revealed that the 
NC Ss showed no systematic change across trials, while the speeds of the 
DC Ss steadily increased. 


C. Experiment II 
1. Apparatus 


The apparatus was basically the same as that used in Experiment I. How- 
ever, instead of a single light to signal the start of a trial, four lights were 
arranged on a panel in front of the Ss. As before, one light signaled the 
start of each trial. After both Ss had made their choice, one of the three 
remaining lights came on to give each S knowledge of results—whether he 
had been correct, his opponent had been correct, or whether both $ and his 
opponent had been correct. If no lights came on, it meant that neither $ nor 
his opponent had been correct. 


2. Subjects and Procedure 


Forty-eight male volunteers from introductory psychology classes were 
used as Ss. Ss were randomly assigned to three groups of 16 Ss each. The 
procedure was essentially the same as that used in Experiment I, except that 
all 8s performed in pairs and were instructed to try to predict race outcomes 
more accurately than their opponents. 

The three groups were classified, via manipulation of knowledge of results, 
as "winners," “losers,” or "equals." Ss in the “winners” group were signaled 
that they were correct on 15 of the 30 races and that their opponents were 
correct on five of 30. The number of correct predictions signaled Ss in the 
"losers" condition was simply reversed. In the "equals" condition, $$ were 
signaled that they were correct on 10 of 30 races and that their opponents 
were correct on 10 of 30. Ss in all three groups were informed that both had 
been incorrect on five races and that both had been correct on five. 


3. Results 


The data were again reciprocated and grouped into five blocks of six trials 
each. The statistical analysis showed that the main effects of groups were 
significant beyond the .05 level (F — 3.70, df — 2/45). Independent mul- 
tiple z-tests indicated that the speeds of the “equals” were faster than those 
of both the “winners” (7 = 6.00, df = 15, Р < .001) and “losers” (#:= 3.77, 
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df = 15,5 < .001). In addition, the comparison of the "winners" and “losers” 
was marginally significant (2 = 2.24, df = 15,5 < .05). 


D. Discussion 


Although there was no overall difference between the NC and DC groups 
in Experiment I, the significant trials-by-groups interaction can be interpreted 
as partially supporting the speculation of Bruning e al. (2) that motivation 
is increased when the opponent is actually present, The gradual increase of 
the DC Ss’ speeds Suggests that motivation induced by the presence of 
opponent builds gradually across the experimental session, 

The results of Experiment 11 indicate quite clearly that different Proportions 
of winning and losing to an opponent affect performance. These results also 
support the theoretical speculations of Atkinson 


and losers are less motivated than are those who 
is in doubt. 


an 


(1) that persistent winners 
perform when the outcome 
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CONFORMITY AS A DIFFERENTIAL FUNCTION 
OF SOCIAL PRESSURE AND JUDGMENT 
DIFFICULTY*: 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ABRAM CHIPMAN? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The experimental literature on conformity behavior has reached considerable 
proportions in the past decade, and has organized itself around three funda- 


on intrapsychic determinants of conformity is legion, and often contradictory, 
although such issues are a peripheral focus of this study. Task variables con- 
ducive to yielding are the subjective or objective ambiguity of the stimulus 
(3, 4, 6, 7, 23, 25, 28) and the confidence or knowledgability of Ss (9, 15, 
16). "These factors are considered to be aspects of what is here called Judg- 
ment Difficulty (JD). 

А number of theorists have suggested that distinct and separate psychological 
processes are often labelled together under the rubric of conformity (12, 14). 
Several papers have suggested that two common processes are those that occur 
in response to interpersonal and cognitive variables, Thus, Deutsch and 
Gerard (8) contrasted normative and informational influence, whereas Jackson 
and Saltzstein (13) referred to normative and modal situations. Wilson (27) 
formulated processes called social accommodation and self-correction, Thibaut 
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and Strickland (26) distinguished group from task set. Schroder and Hunt 
(24) and McDavid (18) concerned themselves with source- versus message- 
oriented Ss. In the first term of each dichotomy, a relevant external parameter 
appears to be SP. The person yields to maintain affiliation with, and approval 
from, significant others. In the second term the salient independent variable 
appears to be JD. Acquiescence is, in this case, a means of achieving increased 
consensus about reality through acceptance of others’ perceptions and judg- 
ments, That subjects may perceive the motivation for conformity in terms 
of one or the other process is evident from Asch's report (1) that some 
yielders accounted for their behavior in terms of cognitive convictions of the 
majority's accuracy, while others cited their reluctance to be "different" 
(with implications of interpersonal disharmony) regardless of the merit of the 
issues being judged. 

The literature does not, however, provide empirical evidence separating 
individuals according to whether conformity is for them an interpersonal or 
a cognitive process. Operationally, this demands a test of whether Ss respond 
differentially to SP, JD, and combinations of the two. The underlying assump- 
tion of this study, in keeping with the “two-factor” theory suggested by the 
earlier workers, is that when an individual yields due to ambiguity in the 
stimulus field (JD), he is acting out of motives different from those that 
operate when he yields because of interpersonal elements in the group situation 
(SP). Yielding under conditions of JD is probably associated with the 
recognition that one cannot always be sufficiently informed on all matters 
to make decisions alone, so that attention to the judgments of others increases 
the probability of the correct assessment of reality. Yielding under conditions 
of SP might arise from the learned belief that harmony and unanimity are 
essential for the maintenance of rewarding relationships with others. While 
these attitudes need hardly be mutually exclusive, it would appear reasonable 
that any given individual would take positions on them as if they were inde- 
pendent continua. It was hypothesized, therefore, that yielding under conditions 
of JD is independent of yielding under conditions of SP. 


B. METHOD 


High and Low SP were each combined with High and Low JD in a 
2 X 2 factorial matrix. The resulting treatment combinations provided four 
yielding scores for each of the 68 Ss, who were female nursing students from 
two hospitals in the New York City area. The average age of the group was 
18.24 years with a standard deviation of .84 years. Ss were predominantly 
white, and a majority were of the Jewish faith. All were residing in dormitories 
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in the institutional setting (where the research was conducted) and were 
taking extensive course work and clinical training together. An additional 
standardization group of 130 Ss was employed for pretesting of judgment 
tasks. Eighty-five of these were student nurses and 45 were in a summer course 
in introductory psychology at a nearby college. This standardization group 
responded to judgment tasks independent of information about the choices 
of one another. 


l. Variations in Judgment Difficulty 


'The judgment stimuli consisted of 40 pairs of brief written passages and 
40 pairs of 15-second musical passages, in which each pair was preceded by 
a question involving comparison of the two members on a single objective 
dimension. To keep the task varied and interesting, the comparison dimension 
of the questions differed for cach of the 80 pairs. The nature of the questions 
was such that familiarity and training were not likely to be factors. Most 
of the reading passages were written by the author, although some were 
based on published sources. All the musical materials were tape-recorded 
from commercially issued discs of classical music. The items were phrased 
so as to be answered “A” or “В,” depending on whether the first or second 
passage, respectively, was selected by S. A reading question might ask, for 
example, "Which passage contains more adjectives?” or “Which passage sticks 
to facts, as opposed to opinions?" Musical tasks covered dimensions, such as 
"Which violinist is playing more in tune?" or "Which piece is meant to be 
peaceful and melodious?" "Twenty written and 20 music items (1.е., half the 
test) constituted the High JD condition and were developed so that either 
of the two alternatives would appear equally plausible as the answer. The 
remaining half of the test was the Low JD condition and its items were meant 
to have a clear and objectively correct answer. All items were pretested on 
the standardization group, and selected from a larger item pool according 
to how well they met the following two criteria. 

a. Probability of choice criterion. High JD items required selection of each 
alternative by about 50 per cent of the standardization group, while almost 
all such Ss should have selected the correct passage for the Low JD items. 
The actual proportions of choice of the High JD items were within a range 
of 32 to 68 per cent, with only eight of the 40 items exceeding the stricter 
limits of 40 to 60 per cent. Low JD items were correctly responded to by 
at least 80 per cent of the standardization group (at least 90 per cent for 
34 of the 40 items). 

b. Subjective difficulty criterion. It was considered desirable that High JD 
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items be rated at the "impossible to choose-complete tossup" end of a difficulty 
scale, while Low JD questions would fall at the "very obvious and easy" end. 
The early pretests failed to show the desired extreme range, perhaps because 
Ss were a bit ashamed to admit that they found choices "impossible" for them. 
In later pretests, then, Ss rated the degree of alikeness of the alternatives with 
regard to the comparison dimension. As finally selected, High JD items were 
rated significantly higher than Low JD items on both types of scales, with 
no overlap of means. 

High and Low JD items were randomly distributed throughout the test. 
'The experimenter-determined norm, which was of course attributed to Ss’ 
peers, followed a prearranged sequence. For High JD items, the keyed response 
varied between the first and second alternative, referred to, respectively, as 
choices “А” and "B." For Low JD, approximately half were neutral trials— 
wherein E reinforced the correct answer to preserve the credibility of the 
situation—while the others were critical triale—where the communicated 
norm was the objectively false response. For certain High JD music items 
a slight hint of time error appeared in the pretests, wherein the second or “В” 
alternative was chosen disproportionately, regardless of content. This was 
then balanced in the experiment by the use of alternate forms from one group 
to the next, which reversed the order of the alternatives for all items. No 
such balancing was found necessary for the reading questions. 

In order to get the data bearing on additional exploratory hypotheses of the 
study, all experimental Ss were administered a battery consisting of the Adjec- 
tive Check List (10), the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (20), and the “balanced” 
form of the California F Scale (5). This was done by hospital personnel 
several weeks before the conformity procedures were carried out. 


2. Variations in Social Pressure 


Ss appeared in groups of four for the experimental session, which lasted 
approximately two hours. They were told that they were participating in a 
study of personality characteristics associated with the ability to make aesthetic 
discriminations. The first task of each group was the independent completion 
of ratings of one another on degree of acquaintance, liking, leadership, intelli- 
gence, knowledge of music and literature, etc. The form was labelled “Pre- 
experimental,” and an identical one, conspicuously labelled “Postexperimental,” 
was placed in full view of each S. Following completion of this task, Ss were 
instructed in the use of the electrical apparatus, in front of which each $ had 
already been seated out of sight of her three partners. In a manner similar 
to that first described by Crutchfield (7), this equipment provided a toggle 
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Switch for selection of the “А” ог “В” alternative, and a set of colored lights, 
ostensibly registering the choices of the other students. In actuality, of course, 
E controlled these lights through his own instrument panel, on which he was 
able simultaneously to see and record the choices made by each 5. 

The reading items were placed on Ss' desks. Notes were given out in 
advance, listing the order in which they would respond to each item. For the 
High SP phase of the experiment, each $ saw her name in the “Subject Four” 
position and those of her three classmates in the preceding positions. During 
the Low SP trials, her note listed her as "Subject Two,” while no names 
were filled in for the other positions. $s were told that, in this phase, they 
would be working as "anonymous" teams of two. Each $ was instructed to 
remain silently facing the apparatus, responding to each item when her number 
was called by turning the toggle switch in the appropriate direction, The 
essence of High SP, then, was public communication of choices following norm 
information from a majority of three. Low SP involved normative information 
from only one other person, with private or anonymous communication of the 
actual judgment of $. This deliberate employment of a double manipulation 
(publicness and group size) was done to heighten the contrast between the 
yielding scores under High SP and Low SP. An SP effect of considerable 
Magnitude was felt to be necessary in order to allow a sufficient range of 
scores really to test the basic hypothesis of independence. It is recognized that 
it is, under these circumstances, impossible to separate the relative contribu- 
tions of publicness and group size to the SP effect, but such a separation was 
not a relevant goal of the present study. High and Low SP were administered 
in blocks of 20 music and 20 reading items each, A counterbalanced order was 
used, in which half the groups received the sequence of SP levels High-Low- 
Low-High, and the other half the sequence Low-High-High-Low. For both 
levels of JD, one or two items employed a “divided norm,” to counteract any 
suspicions that may have arisen from the presence of a consistently unanimous 
consensus. 

When the judgment trials were completed, the group responded to a verbally 
administered questionnaire designed to reveal suspicions regarding the decep- 
tions practiced. Ё then explained fully the actual nature of the experiment 
and pledged all present not to reveal the facts to classmates who had yet to 


participate. 
C. RESULTS 


There appeared to be complete cooperation with E’s injunction to Ss not 
to discuss the study with classmates. Another source of possible contamination 
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arose from the necessity to assemble a sufficient number of trials to assess 
the internal consistency of the yielding process under four conditions. The 
consequent length of the session gave Ss time in which they could think and, 
perhaps, question to themselves the true nature of a situation in which their 
classmates were giving flagrantly wrong answers to one out of four questions. 
"Therefore, 19 of the 68 Ss revealed, by postexperimental questioning, some 
degree of suspicion that the lights were “rigged.” The number of conformity 
responses by the “suspicious” Ss was compared with that for the “naive” 
students. А t-test showed no significant differences, suggesting that skepticism 
on the part of some of the sample did not change their conformity behavior. 

Table 1 presents means, standard deviations, and odd-even reliability 
coefficients (employing the Spearman-Brown correction) for yielding scores 
under the four conditions. The raw score range of zero to 20 for each High 
JD score represents the possible number of agreements with the randomly 
selected norms for these items. The range of zero to ll raw scores under 
each of the two Low JD conditions is based only on the agreements with the 
obviously false norms (i.e., the critical trials). It was necessary to remove 
from the raw scores that amount of agreement with the norm that might 
be attributable to perceptual error (for Low JD) or chance overlap of selec- 
tions when the alternatives are equal in appeal (for High JD). It would 
seem appropriate to consider as yielding only scores in excess of such base 
rates. In the pretest, where $$ judged the same materials under conditions 
free of information about others’ choices, the average base rate for the items 
in the two High JD conditions (i.e, the amount of spontaneous choice of 
the alternative that happened to be selected later as the norm) was 51 per 
cent. For the average Low JD item, the error rate was about 6 per cent. Raw 
scores were adjusted, in both cases, by converting the number of agreements 
to a percentage of possible agreement, and subtracting from that score either 
51 per cent (for High JD) or 6 per cent (for Low JD). Both raw and 
adjusted scores are indicated in Table 1. 

The data of Table 1 indicate that the experiment as a whole was successful 
in evoking shifts in judgment beyond the base rate of chance agreement with 
the norm. The response to each of the four conditions was moderately stable 
with individuals, particularly when external forces (SP and JD) were maxi- 
mal. Reliabilities of this order, however, are not high by psychometric stan- 
dards. In order to assess properly the intercorrelations between conditions, 
correcting for the attenuation attributable to this low reliability seemed to 
be indicated. 

'Table 2 presents both the obtained rs between several yielding scores and 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE CONFORMITY AND ITS INTERNAL CONSISTENCY FOR 
THE FOUR TREATMENT COMBINATIONS 


Raw Scores Adjusted scores 
Condition x SD x SD г (1 + 2)b 
High SP-High JD 13.38 484 32.56 33.35 ED 
High SP-Low JD 247 242 17.32 23.79 .69 
Low SP-High JD 11.84 4.58 17.24 34.41 .62 
Low SP-Low JD 1.16 1.32 6.94 13.89 36 


Note: SP = Social Pressure and JD = Judgment Difficulty. 
2 Represents percentages. 
b Correlations of odd and even trials, with Spearman-Brown correction. 


their corrected values. The data suggest that these indices would intercorrelate 
quite substantially if procedures of perfect reliability were available for their 
measurement. Even with the limitations of the present methodology, all of 
the coefficients reach the conventional .05 level. The obtained r between High 
SP-Low JD and Low SP-High JD (the two “pure” measures of Tesponsive- 
ness to JD and SP) is sufficiently large to reject the null hypothesis that 
yielding under conditions of JD is independent of yielding under conditions of 
SP. It was believed that support for the hypothesis might still obtain if this 
r could be reduced to zero through partialling out of the two other yielding 
scores. The r of .41 was thereby reduced only to .32, which remained sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. The shared variance of conformity responses under 
High SP-Low JD and under High JD-Low SP, nonetheless, remains suffi- 
ciently low that a substantial portion of the variance of each could be ac- 
counted for by specific properties of cach treatment, error, and nonlinear 
relationships. An examination of scattergrams for all distributions, however, 
did not reveal any curvilinearity. Low but significant correlations were ob- 
tained under all conditions between conformity scores on music and on reading 


ТАВГЕ 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONFORMITY Scores 
High SP- High SP- Low SP- Low SP- 
Condition High JD Low JD High JD Low JD 
High SP-High JD 
High SP-Low Јр .63** (.88) 
Low SP-High JD .28* (41) 41** (.62) 
Low SP-Low JD .35** (.67) 41** (.82) :26* (.55) 
Note: rs in parentheses are corrected for attenuation. SP — Social Pressure and 


JD — Judgment Difficulty. 
* p = less than .05. 
** 5 — less than .01. 
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items. It is concluded that a small, but stable, general conformity factor exists 
in the data. 

Table 3 presents the results of a three-way analysis of variance. Due to 
non-normality of the distribution and the presence of negative scores for 
High JD, an arc-sine transformation was applied to the adjusted scores. It 
is seen, in further rejection of the “two-factor” hypothesis, that the mean 
square for Ss is relatively small and cannot begin to obscure the strikingly 
large main effects of both SP and JD. The interaction term is essentially zero, 
suggesting that the effects of variation in SP operate constantly through levels 
of JD, while a similar consistency holds for variations in JD with levels of 


TABLE 3 
TRIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

Variance source df Sum of squares Mean square F 
Judgment Difficulty t 6.49 6.49 15.09** 
Social Pressure 1 10.16 10.16 14.9499 
Subjects 67 103.68 1.55 
SP X JD 1 51 31 .61 
JD X Subjects 67 28.76 43 
SP X Subjects 67 45.59 .68 
SP X JD X Subjects 67 34.38 51 

Total 271 229.37 


Note: SP = Social Pressure and JD = Judgment Difficulty. 
** $ = less than .001. 


SP. It was suggested that an analysis of variance using unadjusted scores 
would be desirable as a check against fortuitous results emerging from the 
correction. This was done, using arc-sine transformations, and revealed 
essentially similar results (i.e., significant main effects of SP and JD, with 
no interaction). The only difference from the variance analysis done with 
adjusted scores was in the magnitude of the F ratio for JD. This was extremely 
high (543.31) due to the expanded range of High JD scores in comparison 
with Low JD scores. For reasons explained earlier, the author considers raw 
scores meaningless as a "conformity" indice, and therefore prefers to use the 
analysis based on adjusted scores, for which the data are given. 

Of potential additional interest are the correlations between the various 
yielding scores and a variety of scales derived from the Adjective Check List. 
The number of such correlations attaining statistical significance is so small, 
in relation to the number of tests run, that the most parsimonious explana- 
tion—that of chance occurrence—probably holds. Furthermore, none of the 
coefficients between conformity and scores on the Balanced F and Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scales was greater than zero. 
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Although the pre-experimental questionnaire was intended mainly to 
facilitate SP manpulations through arousal of affiliative anxiety, it is a poten- 
tial source of meaningful data in its own right. The questionnaire required 
each 8, it will be recalled, to rate her three experimental partners on a number 
of personal and intellectual attributes. The rating scales on intelligence, musi- 
cal and literary knowledge, and desirability as a future experimental partner, 
however, displayed such a restricted range of responses as to be inapplicable 
for analysis. Questions dealing with liking for, and degree of acquaintance 
with, the other three students in the room were combined into a single eight- 
point scale. For each student, scores were computed based on the mean of 
her ratings of the three partners (acceptance of others) and the mean of her 
three partners' rating of her (acceptance by others). Table 4 shows the 
correlations between these measures and conformity, as well as the association 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONFORMITY AND SOCIOMETRIC SCORES 


Conformity variable 


High SP- High SP- Low SP- Low SP- 

Sociometric variable High JD Low JD High JD Low JD 
Acceptance of others 43 —47 .06 —A$8** 
Acceptance by others 15 —.11 .03 —.50** 
Leadership ratings of others .33** —. 16 .06 —.44** 
Leadership ratings by others 12 —.13 07 —44** 


Note: SP = Social Pressure and JD = Judgment Difficulty. 

** p = less than .01, 
of yielding scores with a four-point rating scale of leadership. The leadership 
scale was also used to derive two measures: the mean of a given S's rating 
of each of the partners (leadership rating of others) and the mean rating of 
her as done by them (leadership ratings by others). 

It was somewhat surprising to find that yielding under the condition when 
only SP was high or only JD was high showed no relationship to any of the 
sociometric measures in Table 4. Under the Low SP-Low JD condition, 
however, yielders tended to score lowest on both of the acceptance and both 
of the leadership measures. Under conditions of High SP-High JD, a slight 
but significant positive correlation was found between yielding and perception 
of peers as leaders. 

D. Discussion 


From the evidence of this study, it appears that individuals vary not so 
much in their differential responsiveness to SP or JD as in their general 
readiness to exhibit conformity and independence under either condition. In 
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terms of corrected correlations between High JD-Low SP and High SP-Low 
JD, these forces share 36 per cent of the variance in the observed conformity 
behavior. Inasmuch as 64 per cent of the variance remains separately attribut- 
able to SP and JD, as well as to error, it would be going too far in the opposite 
direction to characterize conformity as a unitary process. Thus, the two-factor 
theories exemplified by Wilson (27), Deutsch and Gerard (8), and the others 
can be accepted only to the extent of recognizing that external determinants 
of yielding are multiple. The more extreme theoretical position underlying the 
hypothesis of the present study—that two unrelated psychological processes 
give rise to behaviors both of which “look” similarly like conformity—must 
be rejected. 

The trivial interaction term of the F test suggests that the yielding observed 
under High SP-High JD is an additive function of the yielding separately 
associated with each variable. The mean conforming score under this condi- 
tion is 32.56 per cent over the base rate for chance agreements with the 
norm. The mean yielding produced when only JD and when only SP were 
high is 17.24 and 17.32, respectively. Lest the conclusion be reached that JD 
and SP are entirely equivalent in their potency, it must be recalled that the 
corrected r between the High SP-High JD condition and the High JD-Low 
SP condition was .41, whereas that between High SP-High JD and High 
SP-Low JD conditions was .88. In this study, then, response to SP seemed 
a better predictor than response to JD of an individual’s behavior, when 
both conditions were acting simultaneously. In the future, workers in this 
area may prefer to vary SP alone if a concise approximation of an individual’s 
overall yielding tendencies is needed. 

The failure of the earlier literature to find consistent correlates of yielding 
in multidimensional tests of personality is matched by the present null results 
employing the Adjective Check List (ACL). One reason for the lack of such 
demonstrable relationships may be the different levels of awareness tapped by 
self-report tests and experimental conformity situations. The ACL requires 
S to give what in essence is largely his conscious self-picture. A conformity 
experiment requires $ to distort judgments and comply with others to an 
extent that he is often unaware of. Thus, if a need for succorance actually is 
related to yielding, the Ss most characterized by this need are not necessarily 
those able to recognize in themselves, much less report, traits characteristic of 
succorant wishes. The concept of authoritarian character, reflected in the F 
Scale, has apparently ceased to be a productive one to relate to conformity. 
The instrument may measure beliefs that represent the prevalent ethos (and 
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are therefore associated with the tendency to be a "conformist") only at 
certain historical periods and in certain subcultures. For example, items on 
moralistic views of sexuality and human behavior, reflected in the F Scale, 
may not be acceptable to nurses who are exposed to more sophisticated ideas 
on these matters. 

'The results with the sociometric material suggest that acceptance of and 
by experimental partners is negatively related to conformity only under Low 
SP-Low JD. As indicated in Table 1, conformity under this condition was 
the rarest and least stable. The rather high rs between this form of yielding 
and the ratings of liking and acquaintance stand out too conspicuously to be 
ignored, however. Apparently, there is a special quality to yielding behavior 
under minimal external forces. It may represent an inappropriate way of 
aligning oneself to others (in this case the anonymous other) when real 
closeness and positive acceptance is lacking. Hoffman (12) has labelled one 
type of conformity as “compulsive” in contrast to “realistic.” His definition 
of realistic conformity involves the perception of others as knowledgable, or 
the likelihood of sanctions for independence, whereas the compulsive is de- 
scribed as indiscriminately conforming in the absence of either of these reality 
conditions. When either SP or JD, or both, are high, there may be a reality 
basis for believing in the wisdom of acquiescence. When both are low, com- 
pulsivity in Hoffman's sense may be the best description of the process of 
yielding. The negative correlations between conformity under the double 
"Low" condition and both leadership measures are perhaps better understood 
as a positive relationship between independence and perception of, and by, 
others as leaders. It is consistent with common sense to find that Ss who are 
most assertive in the presence of their peers would have the easiest time resist- 
ing conformity when all pressures are low. А more provocative finding is that 
perception of others as assertive apparently leads one to disagree with them 
privately, but not publicly, and only when the bases for disagreement are 
clear. This is, however, a tentative formulation and must be taken cautiously 
in view of the lack of relationships between these sociometric ratings and 
yielding under the conditions of moderate to high external pressure. 
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